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CVCP may call for 
tough English tests 


liy Diivkl Walker 

The Ci muni Lieu uf Vice-Chancellors 
uni! i’l ituijj.il!. is likely to set up a 
lvoi'kiiiK |iii it y c liar could rccnm- 
nieiul a siriiiKum new test in Eng- 
lish l;uifiiui|i<’ III be taken hy all 
ovt*iseas postgraduate SLudenis 
entering higher education. 

The nunc conics after several uni- 
versities lime lightened ti|i their 
out i mice requirements for > overseas 
si n ilc nts and exprussed dissatisfuc- 
lion with some of the existing lan- 
guage lots run hv the British Coun- 
cil. Currier this month the first 
jvsiih> uf a new exit minni inn 
organ i/.uil hy tin* General Medical 
Cm i lie il fur fu reign doctors showed 
a ai.iiiJhi«ly low rate of success. 

Tin unwilling cost of reined In I 
English classes and the difficulty of 
running une-yeur masters' courses 
with students with inadequate com- 
ma ml nr English have prompted Bir- 
mingham ami Salford Universities 
to revise iliulr. matriculation re- 
quirements mid others. like 
Intptrinl College, London, to con- 
cider new and heller .tests. 

The idea of a language test com- 
mon to all universities, discussed 
in recent weeks by officers of the 
British Council and the CVCP in n 


‘•profile ill' competence " which his 
intending university or college could 
ruml in the light of* their individual 
entrance requirements. 

Some universities feel the 


SUPPLEMENT 

Pace eases on 
London 
reform Bill 

by Laura Kaufman 


entrance rerun foments London University has almost cer- versity have won their appeals. 

Some universities feel the lainiy abandoned its plans to submit in what must he seen as a serl- 
students ilic-v receive at present Parliament this autumn a private 0l , s criticism of the way that the 
iliinugh the British Council me chan- Hill which would enable it to reform senate bus dealt with the troubles, 
ism have too varied an ability to its constitution. _ a committee of appeals and equity 

untli-ijitmid courses Worse ft is A senate debate is to take place under Lord Morris of Grasmere has 


understand courses. Worse, it is A senate debate is to take place undi 
not lilt a student begins his studies nn the timing of the proposed BUI said 


thui h lack of knowledge of English 
is discovered and the university 
can siiirl reined in t tench ins. 


Lancaster sit-in students 
win sentence appeals 

by Tim Albert suspend uli students taking pan i r . 

The 3D Lancner stu.le.il, MUili-nced ^ l .' g .“. CCI . l !‘“li l "' ulll ” i ' h ' ! > M tit 
by a senate committee, for taking 5ir,i Vh!* . I llC0nst ltul ional; 
part in the recent sit-in «r the uni- • 1 fl i!)*, ,^ l| <inaiy C0 'UmiiUi 
versity have won Lheir appeals. s ? nat ? meeiis, 

In what must he seen as a serl- LJJiI.h.m ' 1 .!., i st, ^ e,Us l hud bi»- ; 
ous criticism of the way that the ,, W!,s tl'erefore 

senate bus dealt with the troubles. Loiismiilioinil. 
a committee of appeals and equity J he first two propositions m™ 
under Lord Morris of Grasmere has upheld unanimously ; the sens 
said that the tribunal which two upheld by two votes to one 
sentenced the students was uncoil- 7 v* “ rc unanimously of 
siiiin.ion.il. npuuon that it whs not leglilmo 

So it lias upheld tiie s indents’ lor senate on March 17 abruptly 


iniL iimLa 
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Close some universities to 
protect the cream, v-c says 


Price 12p 


next Wednesday — a most excep- sentenced the students wus uncoil- 
i ion a I occurrence since the last full- si iuiLion.il. 

scale senate debate was dining the So it lias upheld Lite students’ 


by David Walker , 

A senior vice-chancellor broke ranks 
last week and suggested that a num- 


Uoivi.'ver, many universities, like student troubles uf 1%S. appouls wiihmit going into whether withnui due notice to change diL ber of new universities and poly- 

l-ilinliurgli or Reading, aro confi- The main aim of the Bill would the decision was wrong, the right naturn or the first court bef«oB technics might have tn be closed 

dent about their own tests. Read- be to free the university from procedure was followed, the sen- which students were to be charged f in order to preserve a few quality 

one section of the University of tences too severe, or whether new 


ing rug uires students to take a test 
nn arrival, sonic moil tits before the 
course .starts. This gives them a 


London Act, 1926. This would 
enable the university to make the 


nuirgia for intensive tu Lori tig if it vice-chancellor the full-time salaried 


needed. 


academic and administrative head 


The British Council is understood uf the university with a possible 
n> favour sonic general assessment term oF office of eight years and 
though its ambit extends to all over- muke the principal responsible to 
seas students coming to Britain at him. 


all educational levels. It argues 


Friday 


university s 


j I tut a battery of tests for different consultative committee, which rep- equity 
cnmpctenco is needed. resents all academic interests and a 


evidence iiad come to light. 

Professor Philip Reynolds, senior 
pro-vice-chancellor for the univer- 
sity, said that they were closely 
studying the implications nf the re- 
port, and that they would not pro- 
ceed any further against students 
over the sit-in. 

The committee of appeals and 


Officially the ■ CVCP 


including all the heads of colleges, 


examining a range of possible tests, recommended to senate that It 
though it admits to a general con- should consider the tinting of the 
cerp at some or the existing proposed Bill and that there should 
arrangements for making sure stu- be a debate on the timing. 


British Cuuncil and the CVCP In n dents can actually understand the 
scries nf joint meetings, was first courses they come to Brain to take, 
mooted in a paper from the Cam- There is a strong pressure group 


Mr Peter Griffiths, secretary of 
the consultative committee, said 


bridge University Board of Graduate 
Studies. 


The text to be taken at home or have devoted much research and 
abroad— perhaps through the ex- teaching time to the problems of 
ami nations machinery of the Cam- overseas students’ language corn- 
bridge- Local Examinations Sytull- petcnce, to set up some from of uni- 
cate— would give the student a form test. 


There is a strong pressure group t |, e committee had been divided 
wahin some universities, like Bir- over the timing but had endorsed 
mm ghaut and Manchester which i»s alms. “It was rernmmended 


for four days last week. The 30 or at least pan 
sentenced students were represented the principles 
by Professor John Griffith, professor were infringed, 
of public law at the London School “Two of us I 
of Economics. the exclusion c 

He > made four separate sub- meetings of tin 
missions under the question of the and 17 was itn. . 
legality of disciplinary committee: resolution nf March 17 setting 

9 that the senate had acted un- the disciplinary Committee 1 
constitutionally by changing the. invalid.” 
rules and setting up a different type Commenting 


w hie h students were to be diargk 1 in order to preserve a few quality 

I.-? F!? ns , r # *.. ftere wjsi * institutions and centres of excel- 

real likelihood of bias so far as tb Luce. 

membership of the committee m Dr Robert Huutor, vice-chancellor 
concerned. In particular, we * , of Dir mi nglmm University, called for 
si dec that this real likelihood afol : * special treatment” for the four 
in relation to the question of peal .■ civic universities of Birmingham, 

..„ — ties to be imposed for taking in Leeds. Liverpool and Manchester to 

ny .further against students m the occupation.” ; maintain their unique position In 

ie sit-in. On the other two questions th ’ivsoiirch and advanced degree 

committee of appeals and committee reported :“ In the jufy - courses. 

which also Included n staff ment of two of us the exclusion m i» u week of major speeches 

Student representative, met ordered by the senate as a penahr. ; defending universities against the 

or at least patily as n penalty, 4 .; Government bv Mr Jo Griinond MP, 
the principles of natural June ..chancellor of Kent University, and 
were infringed. ,-,Mr Norman St John-Stevas, MP, the 

Two or ns further consider tM Opposition spokesman on education, 
the exclusion of students -from th Dr- Hunter’s remarks stood out. 
meetings of the senate on March W They marked a significant break 


a A tightening up of some staff/ 

student ratios in universities, col- 
teges^ nii^d ^polytechnics ijas^ pr^ 

lugs aiu! staff ii^ijl Jnr the^ mnnieut 

some further expansion of mini- 
bers without substantia] ndditioual 
expenditure. This must menu a 
tightening in some staff curias, u 
more intensive use nf sonic prem- 
ises and some fulling in unit costs 

control inflation would mean mas- 
sive and indlscri minute cuts in pub- 
lic expenditure with crippling 
• damage to the social services. This 
must not happen nuri i um certainly 
not willing to preside over the 
crippling, of the education service. 

ernnient‘ can continue ^to^grow^at 

ancc up to 20 per cent of public 
expenditure by borrowing." 

• : THE BALLOON GAME JrAtfe 

, ” W difficult, education 1 for Children at 

the present period of uncertainty civil service encroachment partly by C **£ 

over devolution. . means of publicizing their essfemial .«*gj ^hfd. for Stast Is 

Speaking as vice-chancellor of purposes better. ‘ rU p 45?„ 


Lecturers must 
work harder, 
Mulley warns 
in cuts speech 


m 




meetings of the senate on Marchuk They marked a significant break 
and 17 was Improper and thatdil- from the view of both the Univcr- 


\w 

■v 


miughain and Manchester which its alms. “ It was recommended constitutionally by changing the 

have devoted much research and rhat the senate circulate the draft rules and setting up a different type 

teaching time to the problems of Bill to the colleges. 'No final deci- .of disciplinary committee; 

overseas students’ language com- R jon w ill take place until October, 9 that since the committee con- 

p etc lice, to set up some from of uni- H f ter they | lave been consulted.” aisled _ only of senate members, it 

form test. There is a . movement among was biased; 

~~ some of the major colleaes to 9 that the senate’s decision to 


‘Give priority to young 
blacks in FE colleges ’ 


') 'i 


by Sue Reid 

Further education colleges must 

E lve priority to the needs of young 
lack people if they are to fulfil their 
essanual role in society, Miss 
Jocelyn Barrow, a lecturer at Film- 
down College of Education! London, 
said this week. 

Speaking at a conference at Gold- 
smiths' College, Loiidqn. on the 
further 'educetion service In a multj.- 
. racial Community, Miss Barrow 


overseas Students' language com- s j 0 „ w ||| take place until October, 
petcnce, to set up some from of uni- H fter they have been consulted.” 

tnnn tesi. There is a movement among 

some of the major colleges to 
secure a moratorium on the Bill 
▼ (1 11 III? nt ,east for fhis session in order 

%/ to allow time for internal debate 

II . • • > aud discussion. It is nOw obvious 

llpOAC ‘ from Hie time-tHbling of the senate 

debate and. the university’s plans 
. . . . For consultation that a Bill will not 

courses to help people fill the gaps be submitted this autumn. 

in their education. Staff should be -» 

trained for the work aqd colleges t\yr i ^ • j 


, . ... . . r . litv Grants Committee and the Com- 

the disciplinary Committed w , mit ice of Vice-Chuncellors. and 
invalid.” • Principals. 

Commenting on -the finding, tt . . sir Arthur Armitagc, chairman of 
Victor Adereth, the president of * , t he CVCP and vice-chancellor of 
student union, said that he » Manchester University, told The 
the decisions as a vindication I -, 37/Ly that it was absolutely # cou- 




th eir assertion that senate had 
hnRtliy. 


scihub Mu«i: (rary to the needs of higher educa- 
tion tn close any university or poly- 
technic. In October there would be 
A T’f' 1 1^17 mArapr nearly 10,000 more students than in 

A HlClgCi . . .1974 and 17.00D more than in Octo- ~ — ---- « >uai«r ruw uum me i»m- in 

i 11 d j‘ ber, 1973. . ~~ j&z *- we can indefinitely continue to 

ballot gets ■ g ffirSSp^ 

huge yes vote .. . ; " THE BAliOON .SS’I 

The Association • of Teachm * j were adamant that there was no 
Colleges and Departments of Ed«| * emerging conventional wisdom ’* 
rion liiiu voted for a inerktr aif this question. - 

r i lp AssnciHtloii of Teachm *>1 , T1,e UGC ls understood to con- Speaking as vice-cltancellor of purposes better. I , nTa rked tlie " "rr o n s f t i nn ' Tr n m' ‘ 

•iVrhntn? i, bv p . r Humor'-- vta» too »irnple. •Mtetear. PDly^ty.^BIf.-.AnMr - Mr Si JohtSiwu g,.e » a»e Mdo l n d to Lrl-froS. ™6 mM. 


train ea ror tue work aqd colleges tiayr^I ^ - • j 

should go out to I be black minority MakC UD IHIIIUS Oil 
communities to find out what the e r J , , 

■’affdBStaa tl .« _ use of computers’ 

nfcation skills were a crucial area 


K . educationalists did not Lhenl- 


in the further education pf minority selves decide how computers should 
groups. Verbal education i was essen- be used, ' then Hie computing 
tlal and into usjve 'language courses industry would do it for Hiem, Mr 


should be provided. 


Lecturer’s unfair 
dismissal 
claim upheld 

The Association of Scientific, Tech- 
nical and Managerial Stnffs has won 
Its claim against University College, 
Swansea, that u probationary lec- 
turer In the college’s department of 
philosophy, Mr Mike Weston, had 
been unfairly dismissed. 

The union had claimed that the 
college’s decision to refuse tenure 
to Mr Weston at the end of his 


Use 




[“Wvkw/" 


Richard Hooper, director 



racial Community, Miss Barrow . • These should not be approached National Development Programme 
Claimed further education colleges In the some way as when dealing for Computer- Assisted Learning, 
tied moved away ; from their .role of w ' l h yoiing children of Illiterate warned last week, 
providing a-iecond chance for young adults, because, the language prpb- Mr Hooper was presenHng Hie 
peqple and were - qow becoming ferns of black iblndrlty groups were f|nt public rebort. Tiun r<JS On 


of’ the c hree-year orobntionary period was 
aramnie tak ? n largely on the grounds of his 


eqple end ' were ; tiow becoming Terns of l 
urely academic institutions.; ' ’ .complex. 


She frit priority clients- within the Miss - Barrow criticized tie- ami 
riUpr bitAi'Minrt-tntAm .faiDfA <-h» discrimination legislation of the 


groups were first public 
-s j of the five 



■\h: 

> . K -■• J 

t ,)! - 

P 


further : education' System Were the 
minority groups; Young black-people 
often fecodthd hurdles id fur- 
ther Education that they had failed 
to clear 1 at ■ school, . /• V?', l ' 

** Further ! education had 1 an-’ ex- 
tremely imnbrtunt role and rbspon- 
Ability fur black minority' groups ui 


er was, presenHng Hie 

cXi? d c d vzi h , 


ISifiCs as a barrier to Improved race 


funded programme. 

. It states that in the programme's 


Tech nian I Inxtitutioiis by 3,110-n* 
to 567. . . ' j 

Marc than 350 ballot paptfs **i 
declared invalid when ipt® 1 *" 
failed tn sign their names WJ 
back of the envelopes 1°,“ 
they had to be retuniM. ■*. 

Bui this week Mr 
gchcrnl suerctury of the 
i . , said considering . the ufgwff * 

i . 1 tribunal, moeting in lhe hullot preparations • Jhe 2 

SffiSSf JSfi T ek v “IJP 0 ^ , the was os high os anticipated. M 
union s claim of uniQir dismissnl* In nictiihors 1 will volt? oii the 
particular, the tribunal stated rhut merger in Ociohor. ' 


THE BAIXOON GtAMB 


over devolution. 

Speaking as vice-diancellor of 




trade union activities, and In parti- 
cular because of his presence on 
picket lines during a strike by post* 


suggested by Dr Hunter, • 

His fellow vice-chancellors do got 


who told graduates on Tuesday that said the Conservative Party 
as the first of the new universities unrepen tan tly and unreservedly 
Sussex could claim, with its inter- university. - 


eel his sense of Urgency. Mr. T. C- Sussex could claim, with its inter 
ItqmBs, vice-chancellor ,Q_f Liverpool national reputation, to be a centre 




yet : known ! whether the 


' ijeedi. If the further education of minority groups should Be J 7 ' projects at the .end of 1974 
Service fails to^ do this. the alienation, catered for by schools and .further Involved well over! i 00 , academic 
mid confrontation will be disastrous, education institutions. The culture st8 ^ ^ some 30 differeht educa- 
We need more than isolated, expert-- conflict- was n serious problem, t|onal institutions in - the United 
i . nienrs, in ajow colleges ", said Miss jTlie conference, which discussed Kingdom, , . 

Barrow,, , ; black studies in. Further,. education Among ofher.ganeralixktlons 4he 

; :. l ■ A :■ SONriJbJMRt'd, iP r PRt'n | P oie. wits: .and specialized in r sei'vica training report sftys that in the foreseeable 
v-hdedM. w:look i| cmH»vihittHtfd malu .uses rf computers, 


After jthe judgment, Mr Weston 
said: This decision has vindicated 

the claim that ^'strong trade union 
is necessary in , universities to pro- 


Unexpectcd supppriior. 
Government pay policy . . 

The nniionnl council of the 
tion of Teachers in TecUflif^g 
tutions has decided by a 

ntiA tn nvni-rlilf ■ itS- :l 


t to ^he pitch where new univer- 
iries had to be closed or one Lnsci- 
uriop-'Tielhbd at another’s expense.- 
It. Is understood, that any attempt 
to apply Dr Hunter’s calculation to 
the Scottish universities would be 
fiercely resisted, particularly during 


national reputation, to be a centre 
of excellence and a centre of inno- ' 
vation. ing parity witli the civil service in 

Mr Grimond and Mr St John- their salary claims. This could lead 
Stevas joined Dr Hunter in a scath- to control by the civil service. He 
ing attack on the policies pursued said there were dangers, too, in uni 
by the present Government. Both versity teachers becoming ' trade 
recommended that- the universities unionists. 

should protect themselves against Speeches, page 3 


H didn’t mean it’, says Crowther-Hunt 



Patrick Parnnder evaluates 
three new books on the 
James’s, .father and son : 
“Prolixity and determined 
unpopularity were part of 
the legacy of Henry senior 
to his second sou", page 1 5 



period . which for most pupils 
-marked the' transition from edu- 


iln hard times the wdy to- maximize Armitage said his institution was hint that the next Conservative gov- •< j hone, that within tho resources 

the service giveq toi$tudents is pot not seeking any special treatment; eminent would restore Full supple- ava |i a i*i e we s i 1H ii be able to devote 

thought to be closure, which would The idea of a pecking order was mentation for inflation and declared morB attention both to the education 

pntail the loss of high quality places touched on, too, by Professor Asa his faith in the principle of the f BC j]ltj e s open to them whether at 

- - ' • -r Briggs, vice-chancellor of Sussex, 1 block grant system of finance. He scbo o I or In Eur the r education, and 


Bata me uonservanve rariv w« also t0 ^ guidance and counsel- 
unrepentan tly and unreservedly pro- ]ing servicesT” 
university. , The message from -tlie current 

Mr Grimond warned university situation was two-fold, he declared, 
ichers uf the dangers of embrac- Maximum value should be sought 
ing parity with the civil service in f or every' pound that was spent and 
their salary claims. This could load priorities In education had to be 
to control by the civil service. He gp t right. - 

enirl ihprD ivpi-p dnnwrs. rnn. in uni- » 


versity teachers becoming ' trade _ T , - • , • 

u " i0ni8,! s „„ rh „ , Universities exempt 


i-by Atan -Cahe • 


■Which ’gave - hq IiUroouction : tQ varl-, . further fcdutntiph and • the,; ipiuld 
Ous 1 Icaroers , and , set upfoundaLinit racial coriimyhity. . 


Aingaom,. i • . Vi, ~ T. ,n u- 

Amoiig other , ganeralizhtlans the of^iVr® 8 ^* • y Dlin Rer mein- 
lhe . foreseeable ;j, ^ 


ftie use nf me computei! as a; labor a- Haw heino u- - wa , 3 

tory/ Calculator will devplop'utjinter- ' SSf-iSSj* d scusse ^ *W.ihe union’s 
ruptedly but the future of the com- ^ w , 

puttr as a .teaching niAcfiiue remain*/ -. ••••■■ 

uncertain., ^ .'--.v •• .NELP governor quits' • 

; >' t,c,c ’ page e oyer Qo;qrseiclosures 


„„«,-pi f ip its ^xectti^V tL , j, vr ". • ' . -j- to contain reassuring comments- of 

one to ovoirkte. » . ^ .Crowther-Huiit, minister of - t | ie exemplified by Mr Wilson 

advice, and siipiiort .j, . «ate overseeirtg higher education, in bis speech to the London Business 

meiit’K pay policy.. . y e « k , denied Hjat he set out. School two weeks ago. ’ i- . 

• At a meeting last £S!^? rately t0 -flttack the umversi- Mr Norman St - John-Stevas, 

lit fit ii td lbbby mg 1 by . ^ a speech delivered to the 0 pp 0S iti 0ll spokesman for education 

| secured n vote ia; fa v P^ ^ °Lj he Bmlsb and the- aris this week accuAed Lord 

He added that although the tri- ATTI’s reprosentaHves ■Associatipn. . Crowther-Hunt of ■ setting 1 out - to 

' ' - 1 Union Congress iwqtiMSL > newspaper destroy the freedom of the unlversi- 

■»— •- -oijriDtwTJir.' ’ reports of his comments on bad ties, a clear reference ‘to the mini- 

lectures,; •- poor . construction of S ter’s advocacy of manpower plan- 

coowas anfl bewildered students had n ing techniques in higher education, 

mused the point, Ho was not cast* On Monday Lord Crowther-Huiit 


• the universities are now expected the needs of the modern and future Silkln 


from Land Bill 

Universities and charities - are 
to be exempt from the Government 
Community Land Bill.- Mr John 
Silkin, Minister for' Planning and 


comments- of generations of university students. I Local CqveFOinent, . Mnounced on 


nieiH’K pay policy. * - 
■ At a meeting ilast 
litiilutd lhbby mg 1 b 


Union Congress supp 1 
for a voluntary paJ-ifl 


y Mr Wilson * Now, as X understand' very Tues^y.i^ ^ .v 

idon Business little • basic research -'has . been done 1 .'The com mittee , ,oE yice-^mancar- 


said they W6‘re 
overninent - bad 


An original motloii 1 pollcvi 
a percentage Jndjg Jjitoppw-' 
add a ftat rate lncr*a^! — -r; 


head of The 
y mveretty teaching methods 

.Stotbtetaaaa: 


ing doubt ; on the. quality of the iinl- 
verejtles, questioning whether 
they were yetidplng enough to pre- 
pare; for the increase lit student 
numbers lie' : saw taking place up 
to tqe yeqr 2000 and beyond. ' 


pledsed that the Government - bad 

opposition spoKesman iQi eowmuon uul. # ., ™ *.»,, «» k »»»«» m aSd ^eh’al ?of r die P uhi versidS’ 
and the- aris this week accused Lord >get on with sudi research - given ^ ^ hu^ would be plensed wUVi 

. . Crowther-Hunt of • setting 1 out', to the expansion we have, had- 1 AilnStSS'' ' wo UW Depiensed Wltn 

»per. destroy the freedom of the unlversi- “ Meantime we all need to vecog- 
bad ties, a clear reference to the mini- nizc — and here I put my teaching hat 

, of ster’s advocacy of manpower plan- on rather than my. ministerial’ one— New SSRC SGCICtafV 

ning techniques in higher education, that students very often need much , . _ ■ - »■; 

On Monday Lord Crowtlier-Hunt , closer academic attention -than they appointed - ‘ 
said that two crucial issues were ■ of ten . receive : and methods of i 

raised bv the expected: growth in instruction, teaching and eyen exaqi- The new, secretory of tno- Social 
the numbers entering higher ediica- [riatlon which, also prodiiCe a rogu- h 

tion. i . .tor riiytlmi of work. . ' Dr Cyril Smith* n lecturer at the 

“The 'first is whether the trad!-- H All this, 0jf course, is linked. with 
tipiial university teaching methods the second question which the' explo- 


Growth centre 
The Centre for European 
Agricultural Studies opens 
soon at Wye College, 
London. Adeline Hartcup 
reports on the early stages 
in its growth, page 7 


Academic publishing 
Professor Max 
Hammerton’s views on the 
future of the university 
and Peter Hopkins* op . 
academic publishing have 
generated lively 
correspondence, page 12 

t 


Degree structures 

A. F. Trotman-Dickenson 
proposes a hew approach 
to .structuring courses in v 
higher education, page 8, • 


The power and the glory 
Gepffrey Ostergaard on a 
mysterious and eminent 
adj unct to the university 
sceiie,t AFDcolumiv 


J. I 1 C - 14131 »« 

tioiial university 


Ha wos not avgulhg that more had- aro suitable for the increasing slop 6f nutobers' makes usTocus.on 


! j meant; wdj'sO, 


.A o havo come, and 


would i qiean different - and. he .'did 'will iricroaaingly be coming -forward, 
frtdtqgh. signs that the uni- Let hie -make it absolutely clear that 

versmcii m-ti itulrlnn r-hflnnai 'lgJt t- i-amonUK frliaf- ’ 


hear tutors complaiping about their 




mont to ■ retain 
course Systwn. ?. 


foundation 


theiitotah 


with yoxir nemo 


lnstitiitions and no Phe that major comrib 

‘ ' ■ *' ‘ r " poor 

an. ini 
in— a 
opelei 
6rial- 

. , . ds Icl 


mm 


Ogaihst the ijnt" , gi'eat deal of UibUght^to 

. ?"■ * i> traditional university teaching is 
4 ^'^reriftl.-ipedtlieS .td ot 'about . now artd will in the. future cqpe with 


TfidES dr^ujiarton; rises 

Thq. average .weekly circulatlon .of 
Ih e Times ■. Hixher ... Education ■ $upi 
vlefncnt from! jEtniimy to,' June this 
year wqi 19,865, 1 compared with 
18,753 in 1974, .an increase of 1,107 
copies a week. The average weekly 
circulation in June was 19,750, 


US hews 


aiynnim 


. lends to bewilderment, floundering compared with 18,051 last year, an 


and apathy.” 1 


increase of 1,699. 


Classified index 


With tye; title of prdfe 















Government to cut its 
support for Cranfield 


by Alan Cano 

('InvL'rmneni finance fur Cranfiulii 
In si it me of Technology is to ciecliric 
over the next three years. Its trien- 
nial recurrent nwurd has been mi- 
iifiuucetl as— -1975/76: E3.02.im, 

1970/77: £ 2.905m and 1977/78: 
E2.860iil. 

The figures are at mid 1975-76 
prices and the Government hn.s 
warned the Institute that white the 
figure for the first year Is certain, 
the second and third year figures 
ure to be regarded as maximum 
sums, “liable to reduction by any 
Government cuts. in public expendi- 
ture. Supplementation will be given 
ns in the past ". / 

Cranfield is a unique feature 
of British higher education. It 
is wholly postgraduate and It is 
funded directly by tiio Department 
of Education and Science on a trien- 
nial basis rather rhan through the 
University Grams Committee. 

The Cranfield Reporter, the insti- 
tute’s newsletter, says; “The grunt 
is based on a growth to 750 long 
course students and 240 full-time 
equivalent short course students by 

Commission on 
Edinburgh’s. , 

role established 1 

Mr Gordon Brown, rector of Edin- 
burgh University, announced last 
week that an independent commis- 
sion wou|d be set up to examine 
the responsibilities, accountability 
nnd government of the university in 
relation to present tuid future local, 
regional and national educational 
requirements, and community needs. 

The commission is to be chaired 
by Councillor George Poulkcs, dir- 
ector of Age Concern, Scotland, 
chairman of Lothian regional educa- 
tion com oil i tee and of the education 
committee of the Convention of 
Scottish Local AutEiorities. Members 
will include Mr John Pollock, gen- 
eral secretaiy of the Educational 
Institute of Scot load., and two MPs 
—Mrs Margaret Bain (Scottish 
National Party, East Dunbarton- 
shire) and Mr Dennis Canavan 
(Labour, West Stirlingshire). 

From within the university there 
will be one noihinee from each of 
ASTMS, AUT, NALGO and NUPE, 
and the works department unions, 
and two from the General Assembly 
of Academic Staff. 'Participation of 
the AUT .aba GAAS Ts still to be 
confirmed. The rector will be a 
member. 

The general council of the uni- 
. vorslty has nominated Dr R. a. 
Wall, chemistry, department. 

Mr- Brown said the commission 
. would make its first report in Octo- 
ber. This Would allow it to present 
an observation on - the draft ordin- 
ance on the constitution' of the court 


• Ip preparing their submission to 
the • constitution end structure ’ com- 
mittee; Set up by % court, Mr 
Brown and the students prepared 
proposals which went much farther 
taah (host of thqt committee, and 
thau. those adopted for the draft 
ordinance. ' 


Honorary degree for 


1977/ 78. In ii warding it. the DES 
has asked the institute to aim at a 
staff : student ration nf 1 : 6 com- 
pared whii (he present level of. just 
uiului 1 : 5." 

In 1973-74 there were 560 full- 
time students mid the DES grant 
was 2.498m- Of the total income 
in 1973-74, Ll.M3iu or 24.5 per cent 
came from research grams nnd con- 
tracts both from industry and indus- 
trial departments. 

In -making the triennial award, the 
Government has made it clear to 
Cranfield that it expects die insti- 
tute to find a larger proportion of 
its funds from industrial and other 
research work and consultancies. 

The newsletter says : “The 

department lias suggested that bur- 
saries awarded be reduced by two- 
thirds and that charges on short 
courses mid research be progres- 
sively increased so that short 
course income represents at least 
two-thirds of their economic cost 
while the Full cost of research for 
industrial sponsors be recovered 
from these sponsors.” 

Senior university administrators 



Cranfield : progressive cuts ahead. 

were puzzled this week that Craii- 
field had been allowed a three-year 
forward look to assist with planning 
while other universities were living 
from year to year. 

There were also forebodings that 
Cianfield’s declining gram is an 
indication of what the other univer- 
sities might expect when Govern- 
ment decisions oil higher education 
expenditure cuts are known. 

Cranfield is, however, a special 
case. It has long wanted to make 
itself as independent of Government 
support as feasible and has been 
building up its research and consul- 


tancy work at an average rate of 15 
per cent a year. Second, as a wholly 
postgraduate institute, Cranfield is 
vunevable to changes in Gavernmel 


opinion about numbers nnd costs 
of postgraduates. 

At present the institute’s income 


‘Disastrous’ to change medical 
training without extra funds 


It could be disastrous if changes In 
medical education, made necessary 
by implementing the Merrison 
report, were rushed through with- 
out adequate extra finance, a senior 
medical educationist said in London 
this week. 

Speaking to a specially arranged 
conference of the Association for 
the Study of Science Education, Dr 
)• N- Mourisey, provost of the 
Welsh Nutlonol School of Medicine, 
said the change# would require 
considerable extra finance which 
would have to be provided by the 
University Grauts Committee and 
the Department of Health and 
Social Security. 

He thought if was. ironic. tp be 
discussing such expensive changes 
,m the middle of a severe financial 
crisis. In particular, he believed it 
was more important to improve the. 
quality of the existing pre-registra- 
tion year tliHii to Introduce the 
“ graduate clinical training ■ pro- 
posed by Merrison. 

The committee chaired by Dr 
Alex Merrison, vice-chancellor of 
Bristol University, published : its 
report on the regulation oE the 
medical profession earlier this year. 
While not specifically concerned 
with medical- education, its pro-' 
posals for the reform of the General 
Medical Council, if adopted, would 
inevitably -mean tar-re aching changes 
in the education of doctors, costing 
money and requiring extra teachers.'. 

In particular It proposed . that 
undergraduate 'training for 'doctors 
should be shortened by a year and. 




in exchange, graduate clinical train- 
ing should be lengthened. 

Dr Mounsey argued that the Intro- 
duction of these changes would have 
serious consequences for under- 
graduate medical education; He 
warned that a shorter undergraduate 
tra i5. in * P®ciod, with the present 
staffing situation in the medical- 
schools, could lead to lowered stan- 
dards. 

He also pointed out that there 
was already a shortage of posts for 
students taking pre-registration 
training : the introduction of gradu- 
atc clinical training would mean 
finding twice as many and there 
were dangers of a log jam of gradu- 
ates waiting; Ftff- suitable posts. 

Br Mdrrlson, opoiiing the confer- 
ence, emphasized the importance of 
the proposed education' committee 
of the General Medical Council. 

It alone would look after the edu- 
cation of doctors as a whole and it 
would be composed of six represen. 
tatives of the university medical 
schools, six. representatives of the 
Royal Colleges and six representa- 
tives of the elected members of the 
.reformed GMC. 

• Everybody at the conference was 
a\vare of the problems of resource 
shortage. Dr Merrison argued that 
the resources required were easily 
quantified but the benefits obtained 
were difficult to measure. 

He was cynic?! about arguments 
put forward by economists whose 
intervention he felt had had nega- 
tive effects. 


from research and short courses Is 
about 40 per cent of its total recur- 
rent _ income. In its annual report 
published earlier this year, it ex- 
pressed anxiety about research 
council grants which did not cover 
overhead costs. Too many such pro- 
jects would mean that the institute 
outgrew Its available resources. 

DES backs down 
on closing poly 
teacher training 

by David Hencke 

The Department of Education and 
Science has abandoned its plans to 
end initial teacher training at Hud- 
dersfield Polytechnic in the face of 
opposition from Kirklees Metropoli- 
tan Authority. 

A letter from the DES to the 
authority says that Mr Mulley, Sec- 
retary of State for Education, has 
overruled a plan to end teacher 
training at the polytechnic by 1978 
and has substituted a scheme to 
keep 300 of the existing 410 teacher 
places. 

The original proposals by the DES 
was severely criticized by the local 
authority and the polytechnic. Mr 


tional services at Kirklees, wrote to 
the DES correcting figures issued 
by the department about the college 
and challenging the DES case for 
closure. 

The department’s letter signed by 




concedes that ” after, studying the 
observations made and the further 
information supplied by the director 
of education, the Secretary of State 
has concluded that lie would not be 
justified in pursuing the proposal 

The polytechnic, has recently 
received approval for the Council 
for National Academic Awards for 
a new degree in science and educa- 
tion to train science- teachers who, 
spite of unemployment among 
qualified teachers, -are still in short 


The present system of stndemJ 
tenance grams should be -3 
mented by conditional graLS 
would allow students to™ $ -* 
much extra money tliejS 
borrow and would require E 
undertake repayment by a s5 
on their income. i- 

Mr Richard Layard dirwiJ' 
the London School of jH' 
unit for research into the «o5. 
of higher education, made 
gesdon in a recent radii * 
gramme, Analysis, called "tv! 
sity Challenge”. , •« 

. Mr Layard* said taxpayers fa! 
mgly resented paying large 
ance grants and tuition to parti 
universities who were on a S 
more talented and likely to £ ' 
higher life-time incomes tha-." 
average taxpayer. p 

He had always been in lam 
a higher proportion of ap 
going to university after m'i 
perience of life, pardculahl 
arts and social sciences. Butuc 
older people came into the nas- 
ties an issue dodged by a wholtj 
cession of governments, studcui 
ance, would have to be facet!, j 

If someone in his thirties, t- 
wife and children, was going in', 
versify, he would need a sandhi 
living not provided by theav 
student maintenance grant. 

Mr Layard suggested: "Keq: 
existing grants as we had if 
though of course their real rJ 


introduce on top of them & g*; 
of conditional grants where in- 
dent for each hundred pound t 
he took, and he could choose t . 
many hundreds to take, vtoujdi. 
an underbaking 'that he waufljR 
surcharge on his income w *; 
one quarter of one per centli; 
form of ^income tax”. J: 
This would benefit evaiW* 
students, -because -they coukrafi 
their standards of living Jl-fc 
parents were not paying Upi c' 
taxpayers. ' . • 


House a student- 
drive launched f 

Students at Newcastle Pflijl*#/ 
have launched 1 a campaign elt 
“House a Student” to coafa f 
student housing problem. ■ J; 

During the hast hvd wce b,ttyf , 
leaflets nave been 1 pushed tfa«| 
letterboxes in Tynoslde »£§: 
householders if they ; can: jawf 
a room far a student. . •••••, j 
Tho campaign has been 
and partly financed by tjwffi 
tebhnlc. Ten. per cent 


Poor Jesuits bring BEd review 


past ,ex- 


the t newspapers published- by 
Tpncs Neivs papers Limited must 
now amount far . a third bf. all icr- 
loyw Wpki-eji^.y , ■ 1 ; . 

The NflcWtiR ThelTms four 
yea/* Ssft had •bridged ^ the dnereaa- 


Madeley College authorities' are to 
cqrry out *n urgent, review pf. the 
assessment of Bachelor of Education 
degree students at the College.- The 
decision was taken at a recent meet- . 
.mg. of the academic board, 
.According to the resolution accep- 

Aii T ?! .meeUng, the board “Is 
disturbed by the low proportion of 
good honours degrees awarded In 

as a matter of. .urgency.”' it will 
review: the , 'standard set and pro-' 

f* 

Included in the review, to, be cai^ 

^ : : . • • f - : ... J-.'s -. 1 .. 

Scottish schooling" 
tmderfir^ "■ 

Scottish schooling- 4 and ,' thb : SCE 
examinations are betoming ian iq. 
Creaslngly. poor preparation ' for 
university life, says., a report by St 
Andrews; University student aca- 

depfe performance commlttee. . 

■ i® ' re P° rt . which concentrated 
on the science facility, sdvs the oer. 
forfiiaiice of first year physics stu- 
denta 1 vdtli.fGCE or. SCE Higher : 
Gjdde A Passes ha t -beeii. nmlntalned 
since the Physics IB clas^ wn# 
dilce^ ln tho tini varsity in llfie. 

^Mimch ‘ cf students 
witj) . Highers. B pdsses and- -below 
has. wprsened ^ 


ried put by the Committee of Noml- 
poted Teachers during the fourth 
year .of the BEd course, are com* 
parisons - with other ■ university 

MadMey College’s 1 BEd degrees 
uSve^sfty^ ^ ld awarded by-Keele 

^Mr Peter Fowler, .secretary of the 
Madeley College branch of the 
Asspd^tion of Teachers fn Colleges 
"S^^Paftdihnte o^. Education, said 
the ; association had been Concerned 
■ with the effect of 

riidnces ; of stu- 
K? u BC ma SX. Jhshtutions getting 
gbod honoufa . BEd d egrees. • ; B 

Research by students 
may be harmful ,*•••. 

Research done by Students emerges 
Rs-tt te^t not of 1 the student alone 
buti. even mnrn nf 


ickumi.. w-.'i. -- .rvi-js 

normally spent on.adyetnsix ^ 
attract more stddeiits to P 
technics has been contnbiitflt 
Mr Howard .Lyon, the 
modation officer, who is ala» 
man of the National Ass^ 
of Accommodation . and •««*; 
Officers, said that the. 

Vi&B interested- lit taWnB. ff: 


The idea came 




whit fl u «*ion is 

ad Vam l a fi ae f he : advantages -and dis- 

■ t J* 1 ® article ■ says 
kb - itwoi obvious dangers to 
?nm S M d,ttt ^ a may be m verted 
55 ® egr m ^ se and fail 
Rise?? he may find 

w ..channelled 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 18.7.75 


University closures proposed bounty 

The precarious financial situation of Grimond both warned that some might « 

the universities was highlighted in have to be closed. Mr Norman St John- nCtClOr 
speeches by three eminent figures this Stevas feared this Government wanted , n ■ , „ .. 

week. Dr Robert Hunter and Mr Jo them bankrupt. David Walker reports. y avit e,,c c 


County verdict ‘Give overseas 
threatens students 


Hereford cuts own minister’ 


by Frances Gibb 


‘Preserve some quality’ 

Some of the new universities and recent building the university would 

f iolytechnics might have to be closed have to build more halls and stu- 
n older to preserve a few “ quality dent flats and numbers of students 
Institutions’’ Dr Robert Hunter, would have to be restricted to those 
vice-chancellor of Birmingham Uni- It could provide for. He asked 
versity said. whether the Birmingham Polytech- 

Making an unashamed plea for nic would do the same, 
the special recognition of the great Research was threatened in all 


: v 


vlce-chanceiior or mrmingnam uni- it could provide tor. He asked 
versity said. whether the Birmingham Polytech- 

Making an unashamed plea for nic would do the same, 
the special recognition of the great Research was threatened in all 
civic universities of Birmingham, the major civic universities with 
Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester, what he called their unique provl- 
Dr Hunter warned that the conn- sion for advanced degree courses Dr Robert Hunter 


.iPPSW-; 


Hereford College of Education now A minister should be appointed with 
looks likely to lose all its teacher specific responsibility tor overseas 
training places by 1979, after the students, Mr Philip Mason, retiring 
Hereford ami Worcester County chairman of the United Kingdom 
Council last week overturned its Council for Overseas Student 
education committee’s decision id Affairs, said at its annual conference 
end teacher training at Shcnstone in London this week. 


New College, Bromsgrove. 


Government departments were 


The decision was taken at a tense willing to help UKCOSA, but little 
meeting of the county council on progress could be made without spe- 
Thursday. The cuunty will now in- c |fi c support from one minister, 
form the Department of Education « vVe cannot really make much pro- 
mid i Science which lias the final gress until we can get in the Gov- 
decision. eminent a real desire to do some- 

Originally the DES favoured the thing about overseas students. This 
closure of Hereford but officials might well be expressed by the 


try’s economic recovery was lea par- and research. Dr Hunter cited re- ... advice was overruled by Lord Crow- appointment of a minister who 

dized by the educational policy of search work at Birmingham on specialized training and research ther-Hunt, Minister oE State ror would make this his special interest 

Spreading grants and resources sonars that had made North Sea services to British industry.” Higher Education, after receiving a and accept the public role as chara- 

acroSs die board. oil exploration possible, Birmingham and the others were delegation from the college. pj on f or overseas students.” 

“We have earned, and in the “ No one foresaw the exact appli- not like, say, Oxford and Cambridge Both the furihe* 1 education sub- The present climate was unfavour- 
na tional interest deserve, special canon of this research when it which had sufficient income of their committee and the ^ulion com- a ble to such a suggestion, he said, 

treatment in the way of provision of started. Some of the 'practical' own to be ab ^ „ weather the niittee, who were giveii a choice of OMr t he country is brewing up 

staff and resources^’ he said. m ^ 11 a ' ,t{ women of town hall and attempt to wreck them, and they closure by the DES, favoured ie- B sp i r | t 0 f national hostility to stu- 

“This is elitism against the fin- Whitehall think this kind of re- needed special protection., .tabling Hereford. dents, and still more to foreign 

inis is elitism against the cur- j, Dr Hunter hinted that some of the A cerret hnilnt of countv council- 1 _ L ■ ui .l- 


l.tairnng Hereford. dents, and still more to foreign 

1 A secre = ballot _ of ““"W students. People do not perceive the 

showed that vonng , wb “P"* advantages overseas students bring 
12. At the county council meet- nnd „ ur cause [ s a difficult one 
the chairman refused to use Ms tQ se ,j |n 0 few won | s ... 


dents, and still more to foreign 


from the National Union of Stu- 


9i».a K iii a ut n uiuiier lur mruiing- situation to ours. We Rre expensive those at present concerned, aiiu Dr Dennis Ri-nilstoi d, pmiupai oi . . -«« !»« olF in Its 

ham graduates Dr Hunter combined universities with facilities and re- particularly Sir Frederick Dainton, Shcnstone New College, welcomed ' , enneerns nml inulv cov 

his special pleading on behBlf of sources carefully garnered over the chairman of the UGC, sincerely try the county council’s decision hut thnt R 

® , ‘ n ‘' ngllam University with an yea rs . . . garnered not for indul- to do their best, they do so under added that he was only cautiously " m mi-, 

attack on several strands in the edu- gence a ,ul privilege but to serve this what may be almost impossible cir- optimistic nnd was awaiting n filial ^ ievor Phill^ «l!P 

cation policy of the present govern- country in the way we think best. eumstances.” DES decision before celebrating. 1 I , I ® 

mem, including the devaluation of “ i niust tell you that we are now In recent years one of the univer- The college has also received maintained that discriiTuna- 

the Umverstty Grants Comnuttee beginning to consume the seed corn, sities’ bulwarks, in the block grant approval from the DES to launch J}MJI ‘i 1 -,:®?®- ” as , ) 

and Lord Crowther-Huntis emphasis a decade could see tills institution principles, had been significantly a Diploma of Higher Education S*i* r ,5«n n «rr CS dt 1 ,e D5,,,e, ! se °* l " e 

on part time courses. reduced to the level of being un- weakened with possibly more detri- course from September. ,es ® vel ‘ .. 

One of Birmingham’s major prob- able to discharge its research func- mental changes to come in the a Charlotte Mason College of I ” p John Grant, parliamentary 
lems was occommodation. Despite tiou . . . unable even to maintain its future. Education, Amblcsido, is to be one J««r secretary at the Ministry of 


VUUIUljr III me; nay WO UUIIK uni. wiiwmiMfl. UCJ UCtl.UUII UUIUI c ituuLimn 5 . J J 

in of “ I niust tell you that we are now In recent years one of the univer- The college has also received p. eius i imuntainea inot aiscrimina- 
uttee beginning to consume the seed corn, sities 1 bulwarks, in the block grant approval from the DES to launch fiSJI- , i, ill? ho 

basis a decade could see tills institution principles, had been significantly a Diploma of Higher Education }"‘® r ‘ cs dt tl,e D *l ,e, J se 01 lhe 

.n .1.. .F k.ln. .nl.A.ia.1 ...!»l. «n..ikl,. mi... rlalri. C 1«S W6LI Otl. * 


A Charlotte Mason College of. M p John Grant, parliamentary 
Education, Ambleside, ls to be one «‘w*er secretary at the Ministry of 
of the few small monotechnic Overseas Development, roaffirmed 



/ 

‘Present numbers not sacred’ 


colleges to suivive reorganization. *ho ODM s policy to help the poor- 
The Government lias agreed to 5° u , l1 L ,lcs ' ?' s0 fhose most 
final plans submitted by Cumbria h ^ 

Education Authority to retain the rials such 8s oil. 


The proportion of overseas stu- 


Mr Jo Grimond 


But at tne same time tne uinver- retained complete security, trecuom college witn juu pinccs. """ uvc ‘ 

sities themselves had to be a little from criticism, non-contributory pen- A letter from the DES says that ■ dents in tills country was 10 per 
introspective and recover their sion indexed to inflation and rates its new courses, validation from cant of the student body, which wds 

proper bases. These were freedom of pay above those in other Euro- Lancaster University, It* geographi- higher than m almost any other 

from control by governments and pean civil services.” cal location and its in-service country, he said. There are 100,000 

bureaucracies and the pursuit of Universities ought to take more provision for the widely scattered overseas students here at present, 

excellence. Universities had to fight control of their own salaries and population of the Lake District While this brought problems, over- 
misguided attempts to reduce them perks and allow a degree of varia- contributed to the college’s treat- se arf students brought advantages In 
to some lowest common denoniina- tion to get in. Everything, .Mr ment as a special case. that they helped our institutions “ to 

tor. Grimond said, was becoming tqo 0 The DES has approved the maintain their excellence and their 

"Universities not iv ‘ estabnshment^p^'tlte^Roehaippton worldwide view" . 


... Universities _ are .pot ivory was f orc | n g university teachers to Institute of Higher Education 
The number of- universities mav ^ owers ' * J® become trade unionists which up to 

M, Jp Grimond, *0 ’^ThVdmin .f ov e „ B 


who Is chancellor of Kent Univer- entirely to. polytechnics. Tills Si 86 The ^l an^mrh 

hi a series of speeches to different the^iaifn Mbtre^^medi- ries * njjnbter*. and civil servants will 

batches of graduates at Kent last fif TJaBJi- ^“swrahj not to s *? * at »“versity education .Is 
Saturday Mr Grimond said there “en t ?on otfier practical facufees.” sometlung of a luxury. They wil 
was nothing sacrosanct about the , . , , ... have you believe, though I suspect 

existing number Jr universities MrGnmond badaspecialword fdr against a great deal of evidence, 
though he made it dear that the the cIv{ l service. He warned oE the that polytechnics are cheaper. How . 

universities would have to set their F? ater d u an # e ,!l af i r th T ? 3 ever - they J*U1 graciously dispense 

own Jiouse in order and resist olit- sucked lnt .° fj* academics some more funds to the universities, 

side pressures from civil servants salaries were assimilated to the civil but only at the price of getting their - 

and others'.* • . service - they might find themselves bands more directly upon them.” 

u, J Iuih m i.;.' tiro* under its control. Mr Grimond concluded that the 


Open University 
degree costs 

The costs of taking Open University 
degrees were wrongly stated in the 
article ” Attractive to the children 
of workers “ (TEES July 4). 

The latest analysis shows that In 
1965 it'coBt £422 to take the cheapest 
form of ordinary degree and £752 to 
take an ordinary -science or techno, 
logy degree. It cost £581 to take the* 
cheapest form of honours degree 


under its control. Mr Grimond concluded that the and Technology, - the Derby Lqns- ' (.^u^t form of honours 

speech of the day ^by castigating Further, I suspect there Is going universities had to dp much more to dale College oF Higher Education and £1076 t0 take an honours degrea 
those well intended liberals who to be a revolt against the quite mobilize the influential body of have been *° “i* D?®- sc i enC e or. technology. These 

Stood aside while institutions essen- unjustifiable situation which the opinion outside their walls which The collMe will be a umque com- fj_ res i nc i uc jed fees and ancillary 
tial to their civilization were Civil Service had achieved. It is was more and more concerned with bination of an existing local "P£es memoeu tees anu a iwj 


crippled. 


really absurd that they have their future. 



authority advanced college of tech- C0 *J*- . . _■ „ 

nology and an Anglican college of The OU survey research depart- 
education. meut reports ovioenice that post Is a 

/■n j a P 1 A. I By 1981 it is planned to provide severe disincentive - to potential 

Protect Ireeaom, autonomy courses for 3.000 Students, working dass students. 


Mr Norman St John^Stevas ■ 

The Conservative Party Is unrepent-- 
antly and Unreservedly pro-unf^er- 
sity, Mjr Norman St Jolm-Stevas, 
Opposition Spokesman op Education, 
said qn Tuesday. - ■ 

He^said 1 the- perennial, vahles of 
university freedom and indepen- 
dence had to -be 'protected no'tnat- 
wr how deep Britain’s eednodtic 
crisis.- - , 

In a resounding ■ attack on tlie 
cuts in university expenditure made; 
by the Labdur .Government Mr St . 
John-Stevtfs Hinted that 1 future! Con- 
aeryaflve governments iyould re* 
•tore.a-propeh system of supplenten- 
tanop tor ; rising prices ; andvrespect 
he, quinquennial planfiln 

y; Grants' GdmpiiL 


' "They have served the nation were necessary while criticizing 
well : the employment by industry heavily the way the Labour Govern- 
and commerce: Of-.-' university ment had gone about them! He said' 

graduates and the' Wide'- consultant cuts ought ;to be evpnly dwtribvtad' 
function of . university 'teehbers Is '‘.with the universities making their 
testimony to the fact, that universl- share of sacrifices ;but no more than 
ties arc relevant to. the needs of the a fair one. 

outside world _ and, indeed, are ' Lord Crowtb'er-Hunt and the 
centres for advice, information and Labour Government had used the 
thB practical application of ideas.”, hotchet, attacking university auto- 
Mr St Jolm-Stevas bfegan his uomy and t i, alr r jgii t to offer the 
speech to the National Association . courses they thought fit. 
of Conservative Graduates with a "Lord Crowther-Hum’s proposals 
fliilnatr t \ Pi tho RriHjeh univflrisinpfi m :• UitUa* 


speech to the N&tional Association . 
of Conservative Graduates with a 
eulogy - of 1 the British universities 
and of the> tihie-libnoured connexion , 
between them and the Conservative 1 

p ar ^y a ( .■ 

.» Our universities : have given us- 

- the best first degree In . the World : 

and one that can be achieved In the ; 
shortest time. The wastage rate of 
students is among the lowest In the ' 
world. . Over the past decades the - 
universities have carried through 
’a . massive expansion without any 1 
lowering of standards.” 1 • 1 

Nevertheless, the universities bad 
some responsibility to those who; 
could not get Into them. He- piked 
about making more >usa of.’the uiii- 

- versity; of the alf . and. of greater; 
. scope for aherlng staff and facilities 

between universities add polytech- 

= ^Be accepted -that; cu^ in speeding 


fer the 


for. manpower planning in higher 
education ore utterly antipathetic to 
the ideal aiid to tlie rcaHty pf the 
university. He can prate about 
‘ relevance 1 but the truth is ap often 
that today’s releyance Js toniorrpw’s 
; irrelevance, ” 1 ' 

The Governknent seemed intent on 
bankrupting thb . universities, 
expecting them to* meet ever htcreds- 
ing prices without a supplementary 

§ raqt. This’ denied them the. efsen- 
al element of stability for forward 

sity teachers Were dis- 
criminated against so that 6 lecturer 
got between £600- and £1,000 less 
than his' equivalent in a polytechnic, 
Mr St John-Stevas said he had long 
advocated equal pay for equal work 
but the present policy was rank 
discrimination^ , ", 
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Still no sign of detailed reply to 
year-old report on postgraduates 


— • M. 

I>y Alan Wood postjjrnduate education with which sions on the UGC’s relations with 

Thu Government was mnihle last r,'Y 1 .?Ti er, V? <?m ' vou,H , llot disagree, the universities. . . . 

week to Hive Us detailed response .??Y C ™ m0 ' U * po, ^ y ‘ 39 lE , As f ?'' ^ roJ “ ate I ,, ovls ! 011 ■« 

to the recommendations of tho I5x- LL"? ., "" er Govern- the polytechnics, it was not, in the 

ncmliiure t'nnimittoc r*n mems * "‘‘M wlierens in imdcryiadu- nature of the iiolytechnics to 

JtJ eclucai " mul , 22 «■»■«*■»" placcm were provided operate at postgraduate level on a 

allowantes for iS to lS“ £ "T wl,l ‘ ,,S a ! ,fI «ale fully comporahlc with the uui- 

Duriim the Commons didviin nn h..> 'lualineu t0 diem up, u t the versiucs. 

co in mil tee's re non Miss loan [ ns- • ,0sr 6»'"dujne level provisions were On cducatinnal main ten ance nllaw- 

™ .Indei^JcVeiLry fi»- ^luLtinn "'?Z ‘ . ■"«» ,n ‘V® Uge gl0,,p £ M , iss 

and science, confessed to beiiin 1 c nm ‘ ,u, » ° f finance available Lestor said the Govern meiit had a 
unable to give anv idea when a “T 10 ™ stud cnJs was limited by p eat ™ of sympathy and support 
reply would be published, even 1 , department in the (fiiiiujueiiuial for many of the views expressed. It 

though the report was published in s V. ,lIci, . le,,t * ' b y [I, . e U«3C in their was essential to wait until the final 

January 1974. allocations ,-rn universities and by form of the Child Benefit Bill, now 

. fne judgments which universities beEore the House, couid be seen. 

Miss Lest w said 'die accepted the iiuulc of their priorities. The committee’s main conclusion. 

fifp. i° f. , . ls,ll ' e thill students, and Althouuh all this michi twiili- in ■» tbat ,lie present arrangements 
llien- families received He sunnurt -i ' l £ms ■ gm r< - su 111 a should hr. I'onlararl Kir a iMlinnalln 


In the recommendations of tho Ex- 
pemlilurc Committee on postgradu- 
ntu cdncaiinii mid iniiintuiiaiice 


tor, uiidcr-secreiary for cd utjtinii 
and science, confessed to being 
unable to give any idea when a 


was important 


ciwM be regdrtlvd as an uncoil- was .me Ihm required 

A new appinach could onlv he trolled system, ve * y ^meful exainimitioii. 

studied primarily in tin* wider' con- .i,, f i.„ . Dr **™> Hanipson (Ripon), secre- 

text of family support tlimugh die n f c rtr i vir in, 1Y. ' !o t,d n , eL ‘ ds Lnry ° 1 ' tlie Conservative Parliamen- 

social services, pci haps in the rein- °. C .Y .YY!?i ,I i 0n,y 1 iere !*** Education Committee, criticized 

Eionsblp between educutmiml bene- ii^ 1 ^W eni wbo ? e Miss Lestor’s remarks on the report 

fils and the new child benefit i,J had uiidn £,,« t * 6 a , s beiny “stodgy and unimagiqa- £ TV 

arrangements. Tho Clover ninciit in- men rlcceai^A ,ii? d ; i« . Loveui ‘ tive He said that a great deal- I 1 VII 5111 

tended to do that. It would reply was onrof Yhp ^;n rJ^ 1U " e {; d mor ? sl,0U L £l be kll0wn about the ^ J IUIIJ 

to the committee’s report in a While fakeil ifno accminr in mE? costing techniques of the DES and ii 

Paper u« soon as it could. [en, f D1 f imkcrsitv nnstmJiniS W te C - we ?°- the inai '« inal costs of COllPPP 

The Expenditure Committee re- education whicli lhe ommUtee hTmI £? P lace /- . 

commendations on postgraduate wished to be retaiiied— sunnoJt“lw 4- H i , fe,t 1,1 ^ L,ie r s « b iect of rela- • . j 

cducut Ion covered not Just the DES rho UCC and rlie ieseiircli emmrik J, h ^ s Wl i l1 wdustiy should be nrSllSPfl 
but all sorts of bodies working in n n .i ie ! puisued and the appointment of If* AISCU 

- — le . un uie suggested jadical restruc- more liaison ofticers considered in r „ 

-> by David Henck 


‘Dynamic’ 
college 


these bodies bud'comnicntc^ oif the suppurr °Miss^ °I esioi e s dd°«hr^ ei vS ° r i de ' *?! pl , ornoCt? ■ a contractual 

report and - their comments would fhc ^report a I irtffd f iSSf d h?iw ns 5 P h . etween lildustl 'y a»d 
bo taken into account when the ■ a ,lrtl ® clii-tiLiiIt to follow higher education. , 

SSSVin^ P0Siti011 

repo ». she X «id^ made th?ee mJiS it%* S GS«‘SnrwoSld a ^ 

fssss; s^Sff&az 

had been sufficieiHly controlled * Thu mmmiM . , , oar be st universities should be able 

it proposed that it should be a n5«ihf^l,i ' ^ P j bad sket . cl Jed out to rely on the fact that in the next 

shiiped not by student demand alone for mer! ca,hl1 ^ yeav or , 50 they sl,Qul d be able to 

but principally by the needs of die k?., “Soious cential control undertake contract work.” 

economy and society, with nnlch ^ull v bYfo^o ni^m n / Y ■ dl mk Care ' He n , al , so thou 8bt that universities 
mnre emphasis being given to post- to a s vstem Sn,! 2! a 1 " ov Y shoald be Prepared to go abroad for 
experience courses ; it also proposed over ' * mH kim 1Le . co,,l To I infracts, for example, from the oil , 

that the system of student sunnort ,U1 “ P^vis'oii m the nadons. 

should be radically changed tS en- hfJe m c o YfJri p? d ' Jl ey wol J d n Dc fTaiupson, speaking from the 
courage the resliaping of postgradu- chamie would hi ‘ " he l, r ^ Opposition Front Bench, said he was 
«e education. . . M fg *' 1,83 .^J d ba ;-f on ^ a ^ b U . with- opposed to the- ceporL’s-.su^estion 

. There was a groat deal in the ofhiS mLY?" 11 ' 01 S a f, f , eea » hou,d ba abolished for 

report, .cco un , ot th , purpose .1 whah-r u J. J 1SSSL. "* 


Mr Mulley gives breakdown 
of graduate employment 

' year. 811 * D '“ mb “ “ *» ^ — 
merce, education and' the public iQ ?/-. sonie 32,000 graduating in 
service (including HM Services) in 19 ? 3 -74 and not known to have 

Ra i»nin<h S j ,1 — . « or .n^aimng and the. remainder ertm. 


ACADBllVnc 
JOURNAL J 
DISTRIBUTION ; : 

If you are considering 
starting a new journal but 
are.worried about the 
mechanics of invoicing, - 
: distributi6n, etc.; - ; 

you're a* joiiraal. I 

pmt6rs butjfeelYou 
qannqt because they do - : 
yoiir di§tfibufion, .‘; ' : • 

. t : t ovi Cjfi Witfi tis ! ! 

Ouif parent c^hi^iJny: 
publics and r distribiiites : 
abadenii^ jottrnals and ■ | 
we nave ibnie spare ! 


Ha. explained that the figures re-. Srike^^?n,aii Q 0 d “ e remainder edm- 

’w a ^ d 'aswi» jbS- ^ 

'Universities. ;in the' United Kingdom ployed “ X pI yment 01 ‘ ^ era ’ 
perma ne nt^la ra piemen ci^^denSsn^ 9lu< i enti! of ™ edi ‘ 

. : ; Gained permaneiu horne (UK) employment 

h- . \ B- ' ■ . Vaifli' ' ■ ■ ’ £;! tS 


1968-69 

Humber 

Percentage 

1S69-7A 

Number 


I plra&a.f'ii! : 3 4 9 i : ''o' 1 ? ! 7 lS? 7 ' S W 


• nuiuucr . oMf. . a:«a I baa 

ft* 

Number . ; B,09i { Mia- ini 
*’» :? s 

M# : t;S27 


Number ; .8,5+9 ’ i,B63 
..^rwntaje- '^0.? . -^8.4 

. * PtovTalqp^l figures. 


5,iO> ; 
: -44,3 ; 


: "llW-pi 

>!« 53 ^ 


Grandes Ecoles exchanges arranged 


? ALPHA ACADEMIC : I 

v« * *• divi$iQn. Qf. ■ 1 • ' \ | 

;T Science History I 
v ' J P«Wfco(foiiif,Jied,;; • 
i-Uttlfixinnp Fur*e, Mitt Lme ■' 

: • . Chatfont St, Giles ; - 

,/ $ncto;.r?HWR: v 

*-- - -■ 1 r - - ^ 


e^cttdiUcs departments ate vnkTrio ■ ersuy ami mechanical 

fV & $ucc «^“* exchange iotff ^ iree 

latt yoaf between British uqivei^d^ Mar . J Uri , rt 8 tbe^flnal 

..Th^, depjirtments invbllved - arc ■ . ^ denp «. taulh t MSc 


residt bf successful excS'ang^ toslx 
last yoaf between British uqivei^des yoar > 


ii • invbived ’ arc iSuf Be Srt ^ 

Plee ti Wrues^er ^ Soinh^pion Uniter- .-. The "add 


sity, electrifeal otudneerirtg science 
at .EsSf x , rllniVmrjy, ; J mechanical ; 

I^ond<ih # j ;, at ^ew* 


wnse of st 


, by David Hencke 

I Cambridgeshire College of Arts and 
Technology, 'has been congratulated 
by the Council for National Acade- 
mic Awards for its dynamism and 
enthusiasm in spite of unsatisfac- 
tory accommodation and facilities. 

The CNAA’s quinquennial report 
said: “The college has become a 
dynamic and forward-looking insti- 
tution ln which an academic com- 
munity of unique character has 
been established. Members were 
very impressed by the general 
calibre and enthusiasm oE many of 
the staff, their commitment to the 
students and the very high , morale 
which existed, despite very unsatis- 
factory working conditions in many 
areas.’ • 

The CNAA visiting party adds it 
was Impressed by the very harmo- 
nious relationship between the 
academic board afid the governing 
body. They also noted that the 
academic .board had decided to 
adopt a rolling quinquennial system 
of academic planning. 

The report is, however, critical of 
the lack of accommodation, facili- 
ties and staffing in some areas. 

visbi3n 8 party considered 
“at a 1 though the library staffing 
establishment was satisfactory, the 
library accommodation was alarm- 
ingly inadequate. Not onlv was the 
total space available much wo small 
with too few study places, but it 
was split between four sites and the 
heating and lighting ip the rending 
room Was unsatisfactory.” 

The report 1 notes that there are 
■K^Wb- 8taf f workrooms and 
tutorial rooms. Student facilities 
were also described ns inadequqte. 


Lord Hinton joins 
energy Jeremiahs 

Jhf ex£6 ”. t , °f the energy . crisis 
T« d Y e LTj B [ ta n ^ « as emphasized by 

of r iZtl n * r° Banks / de > chancellor 
of Bath University, at Its recent 
graduation ceremony. 

Stata °* lia , tu, 'eJ tflsoqrces and 
Yf; ■ economy, have- been a recur- 
Hog theme in ,t^aduation addi-esses 
b recent weelt£ joining Lord Him 
, iR / tr °ug' Warniijgs i 1 about ,tlie 
f L I MnS nS ^ V Y? 0I1 ! Vv ^ R °fessor 

mechnJSof 1 ’ f P* e d 9Parfment of 
mechanical engineering ,at , Edin- 
burgh University, who delivered the 
pr p I JS ti ° d ^ dd »ess to graduates.- 

foreo^n^. 1 ?^ 1 aid P"5r-taa 

caf'mtP^l2 t0 Ki iotrod H c ed. a pqliti- 
owti ^n^ hiV 8pee ^' saying his 
Britaffi M2 Q ^ a8 ;„ b .! q aaa c . hiu e a 


iiiiiii. S T«fc Al ^ rewa University P ro . 
an2 ti Id "JSi . prof . CsS0 '’ °f fine 

' • ■ W* *• I- 


£2.5m extra for 
London students 

The Inner London Edutsw 
, is t0 P ay an addition 
£2,458,000 in studeht grants durici 
the next academic year because d 
thei Government's new level d 
grants. 

BSc in languages 

A. three year course leading to i 
BSc in organizational .analysis ad 
industrial relations i? being Intis- . 
duced at the .University of Salfort 
next year. . , , 

Organized by the Department A I 
Business and Administration, itaiail 
to examine how organizations Wod 
and will take industrial relation 
into account. f- 

. • l 

Inside industry course ,• 

The University of 'Salford is n; 
introduce a three-yeqr degr« ; 
course leading to a BSc in forage 
languages and English, The couth 1 
pays particular attention to hai 
guage work and student will spbI? 
six months abroad. . • ‘ 

It is designed to produce gredu-i 
ates fluent in a chosen ; f dreijfl J 
language and familiar with English i 
studies. 1 *; 

Schools’ failure criticized 

Modern teaching in schools ofw 
failed to produce students with even 
basic knowledge and skills, acfoft 
ing to Mr T. M. Howie, principal of. 
Paisley College of Technology. 

Giving the college’s annual grifr 
ation ceremony address, he said Hut V: 
new trends away from the fort* 
education of the past were prrc* 
ing children with greater visfoa i* ' 
confidence, ' but who Wei’S iinstl# w * 
express tfiemsolves logically' ® r. 

| coherently. ... . ! : - 

Welsh schools research . 

The College of Librarlaiuhip,JjW^ 
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Don’s diary 


Exam time 

What is it really like to be alive as 
an English don at Cambridge ? . . . 
for me, part of the answer (only 

e arn is like ill is . . . the diary 
egins, I should add, after -the 
teaching year is over, and examina- 
tions are Jusl about to begin. 
Wednesday: write a second time 

to state university to ask if they 

have received my article on Vic- 
torian prose. They asked ' me to 
write it, but I suppose they may 
have decided they don’t like it. . . . 

Thursday: committee meeting, me 
in the chair . . . chief business 
really to get a decision taken about 
policy, before the administrators 
whose interest is in wordings and 
regulations to take the bit between 
their teeth. In the storeroom next 
door, my tape-recorder is taping a 
Telemann concert at the smite hour. 

Friday: find myself dining alone, 
at the high table in college, with a 
man who was a don at New College 
before the war, when 1 was uit 
undergraduate there. Best talk fur 
a long time, mainly about water- 
engineering which is his thing. 
Elderly dons (he’s retired) learnt 
somehow to fuse their subjeor mid 
their recreations much more iuti- 
maicly than most of us can. 

Monday: more marking of long 
essays for the degree exant in 
English this year. What (it makes 
me ask) is the study of literature 
about ? My answer is that, first. It 
is about major texts which illumi- 
nate the matter of art and the 
powers of language; about good and 
evil in life aud so about every 
dimension of nhe Individual and 
also society; and about man in his 
environment. There are a lot of 
other things, like spelling and how 
to knock up a proper bibliography, 
but they don't come first. 

Missing points 

Tuesday: more long essays . . . 
also, writing a memorandum teasing 
out a regulation, and whether or not 
a certain student should be given 
a dispensation under It in view of 
all the circumstances. Recalled 
reading, some while ago, counsel's 
opinion supplied to the university on 
a ticklish point of legislation that 
affected our interests. Wonder what 
he got paid? My piece was rather 
more intricate; : and (if I- may say 
so) about as well done on the whole. 
Why have we got to the point where 
I have to do it? 

11.15 pm: finished writing a 

poem I started some iongish time 

The issue of 
paintboxes : 
an analysis 
in retrospect 


ago, Hhiitidoned another, it's bud 
luck when you have a decent idea 
for a poem, but exactly thu kind 
you don’t wuni in go ahead with 
for the time being. The idea was 
for u fast moving, animated one, 
bui what I want to do next would 
be something slow, spare ... that 
kind of thing. But no time to be 
slow or spare until that pile of 
long essays lias eroded. 

Friday : More long essays as 

usual, then spent some time rending 
Culler’s Struct urn/isf Poetics us a 
step towards rewriting next term’s 
lectures. Every time I tackle this 
rewriting (which means every year) 
I develop the feeling that 1 know 
noLhing about the subject at all, 
rhnt last year 1 missed all the 
fuiiduitiental points aud wasted 
everybody’s time. Furtunately — 
for me at least — these gloomy 
feelings dwindle ns the rewriting 
prucess goes on. 

Wednesday : am asked to orgunize 
no fewer titan three “ circus ” 
courses (that’s h course with a fresh 
lecturer each week) fur next year. 
Draft three memnrniidu to go out 
to some of my colleagues, Lhen rea- 
lize it had better be one. 


Modernity 



MTtr/iT-V; 
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One. of the oddest features of the 
paintboxes issue is the fact that not 
a single social scientist Had any 
Intimation that in ,1976 , it would 
provide this -basis of a major con- 
ironiatian. hi i British Universities. 
Oqe or two. people did indeed specu- 
late on what jnfght logically follow 
on a demand, for the unjvers&l pro- 
vision; of ridi'sories and progressive 
toys bul npbqdy foresaw that there 
would Le -a .violent upsurge of : feel- 
mg^abput' the i issue of paintboxes: 
•^■Admittedly ’two Ballfol tneh have 
gnTdfry.tiifltheff 'they f foresaw 


10.25 put: a truly splendid long 
essay at last, fills me with delight 
and with genuine enlightenment. 
The myth ot eqiittl fundamental ubi- 
litv in ail . . . equality nf opportu- 
nity (right of course) means some- 
thing else and is to safeguard some- 
thing else. Probably everyone knows 
this in 1975, they didn’t c. 19G8. 

Afternoon, committee to discuss 
economics over assistant stuff (no 
redundancies allowed). F.vcryoue 
very sane and cooperative. 

Sunday: capsize the inflatable 

dinghy while playing with rite child- 
ren, and fall in the river. Fortu- 
nately they were both on the hank. 
Just at that very moment, their 
headmaster, a greut oarsman, sculls 
past in lordly fashion. 

Thursday: meeting for four hours 
in rhe afternoon. The struggle to 
introduce u filial year special option 
on English literature since 1945 at 
last won hands down. Now, in 
Cambridge, we have this contem- 
porary literature option, a paper on 
modern critical thought, and a 
chance for candidates to write long 
essays on contemporary subjects. 
It is some little distance to have 
travelled. 

over coffee in the erstwhile Senior 
Common Room of rhe London 
School of Economics but they did 
not back their hunches in print. 

In u way the case for the univer- 
sal free issue of paintboxes muse as 
an act nf both practical and sym- 
bolic propriety. There was firstly 
a paramount need for the children 
in the nurseries to have something 
tu do, and secondly there was a new 
perception of tlie revolutionary role 
and sigiiificuiice of paint. 

Paint had been used to. some 
extent in the earlier revolutionary 
phases but students hud not at that 
time grasped the Alitist implications 
of being expected to supply their, 
owiv materials. . 1 Students . yVith 
superior Financiul resources' had 
bouglii their own paint, so leaving 
the more indigent 1 without the 
physical means to make their 
revolutionary feelings known. 

The growing immisoration — und 
passivity — of the student class did 
however point to the need not 
merely for a new -.revolutionary 
initiative blit for serious attempt? 
to create the conditions under 
which everybody ■ could express 
their militancy. Hence the demand 
: For universal free paint. 

One further factor was a deepen- 
ing realization oE the political sig- 
nificance of colour.. It was precisely 
this aspect that gave rise to some 
of the nastiest incidents In the 
whole campaign. Hie university 
authorities acted in, a quite, uecq- 
iessly provocative manner by issu- 
ing patntbbxes containing orange 
and prussiqn blue. The ndw much 
disputed incidents at the Oxford 
. DD degree cereipoliy for Herr 
Brandt arose almost .directly out 
of this mishandling oE politically 
j sensitive colours. ‘ 

The degree ceremony Wit* dnrirtly 


Greed gospel 


Friday lunchtime : AU'L' open 

meeting. I du not he l i eve that with- 
holding examination results would 
harm our students’ interests as 
much as some allege ; but the whole 
idea, I must say, struck me as h 
littleness simply not up in the pre- 
sent threats in the academic profes- 
sion. Smite group has got to turn 
its hack on the gospel uf “ Mure fur 
Me Too, or I’ll Break Something 
and let it lie my group. 

Monday: more long essays arrive 
to be innrked. Every duy, weekends, 
included, I must keep up the stint, 
exceed it if possible. Snell industry 
and care in so many of them ; but 
more and more, I want to find a 
way to say effectively : "first of 
alii choose a subject that you think 
genuinely worth while to you — not 
simply something that we shall have 
to give a good murk in ". Trying to 
fit in the Arnold review (at odd 
moments) keeps this in nty ntind. 
In an effort to be fair, I try also to 

S ivc high marks to what I myself 
link meticulously erudite pointless- 
ness. Wonder if that really is fair. 

Tuesday: agenda for the college 
staffs t udem cnminirice arrives 

(from the student secretary) at 2.30 
pm, meeting at 8.15. 

Wednesday: letter from Financial 
Bnurd Office. Clearly, if I do not 
want to pay Class 2 NIIS contrihii- 
lions I slinll have (on two separate 
grounds, in fact) to dispatch form 
CF 359 “ as a matter of urgoncy ”. 
1 think uf the hundreds of thous- 
ands of people doing rite same 
thing, and the thousands checking 
the forms nver at the mher end . . . 
some cosmic insanity somewhere. 
Also, a letter from — — state uni 
vcrsit.v tn say that my article must 
have been Inst in the post. For- 
tunately, I have a duplicate copy. 

Mid-morning: hit nf a crisis. Have 
to arrange for our office staff to 
work lute on Sunday evening (and 
ns late on Monday evening) because 
of a sit-in at the Senate House by 
the Nursery Action Group. Unless 



The academic round t from Matthew Arnold to home brew. 


Mark time 


you ivam to he exclusive and elitist 
it's a municipal problem not a uni- 
versity one so tnr as I can see. 


There’s also something else 1 a 
little dislike, which is a sense that 
every difficulty in life is really an 
abuse that the aiiilmritiv* ought in 
take care nf. 

On the other hand, I recol- 
lect my own mid-twenties and 
see there could be another perspec- 
tive. ln those far off days, they 
just used to tell a young man that 
lie ought hot to b'e married at all. . 
Genuine surprise and .puzzlement, 
when I said I didn’t want, three 
months after getting married, to 
sleep in college four nights a week. 

Friday: memo from the General 
Board Office to say that they have 
had to cancel a committee meeting 
because so many members have had 
to cry off for one compelling reason 
or another. . . . 

wrecked by mussed student demon- 
strators yelling “ Prussian blue, 
Prussian Glue The demonstrators 
were dressed as painters, which ini- 
tially confused the proctors, and 
they then insisted on being treated 
as painters rather than as students. 
It was claimed that proctors only 
had authority over students not 
over painters, and nne proctor who 
attempted to assert otherwise was 
almost drowned in a butt of Prus- 
sian blue paint. 

After this particular incident 
students complained that he had 
spoken , in a needlessly aggressive 
manner' to several qf their number, 
and. .had appeared tq assume dfat. 
liC' ,wu a person lh 'Authority. 
Actually, in a letter to. The Times 
shortly afterwards, the proctors ad- 
mitted liability for the whole inci- 
dent and' pointed uni that too few 
people realised tliat the control 
function was no longer realistically 
possible mid certainly not desirable, 
i The proctor who was dowsed in 
Prussian blue said it was a rather 
'splendid example nf youthful moral 
indignation and apologised for aiiy 
.needlessly harsh words used to a 
female painter. The loiter to The 
•Times argued that the supposed 
rules of behaviour did indeed only 
apply legally to students .and that 
they; had jio -Jurisdiction over pain- 
ters whatsoever, n view immedia- 
tely endorsed, the following day by 
the professor of space law lit the 
.University or London. - 
' 111 any case public opinion,- ;-at 
least, in the university, was! Idss 
opposed than it had been to whet 
some people pejoratively, labollod 
“violence'' Or “Jntiipidatibn 1 '. : 

Rather few people pit (he time 
realised Uiat.- sbme studehtx • w£t-c 
initially qppB$ed to the paintbox 
demahfl. . They 'flrgtte'd that a lijrii- 


Munchty : the first exu mi iters’ marks 
meeting for the English DA. Fifteen 
of us, nte in the chair. Hours 9.45- 
1.0, 2.15-7.0, 8.30-1 1. SR— a lung duy, 
probably too long to make sense. 
Each year we incorpunite inn re in- 
formation i nt ii uur murks books, nud 
of course, i-ach year it takes us 
longer tu make use of il. 

Before the final meeting on FrLikrv 
uf this week, 1 must mice again (it 
lias to be dime afresh every year j 
master the regulation about candi- 
dates whnse colleges write in to suy 
that they have had to prepare fur Lite 
examination under some exceptional 
difficulty (illness, car accideitL, etc). 
No nne seems to Itnve noticed Uint,. 
as the regulation is worded, there is 
one set uf circumstances in which 
il could be very advantageous to a 
candidate not to have such a letter. 
Pe iliups I'd better do another coun- 
sel’s opinion to say why iliat is so. 

Thursday: final rereading of 

scripts. Nice to find chat the only 
one where I have to admit I made 
a 'plain error was a case where a 
young and new examiner got the 
mark about dead right. 

Friday: final marks meeting, 9.4S 
mu to 7.23 pm with a half hour for 
lunch (the others had an hour bui 
I had to go over something alone) 
and 10 minutes for tea. In the 
evening we celebrate with a Dutch 
treat dinner -in niv college. Have 
to leave, rather abruptly, at 11.25 
pm. Someone is telling me about 
consonant changes in something, but 

ted demand for paint though sym- 
bolically significant did not bear nn 
rhe vital issues, and was a char- 
acteristically peril bourgeois aspira- 
tion to which the university autho- 
rities might easily accede. Cer- 
tainly the capitalist system would 
not be seriously weakened by being 
forced to disgorge a caturact or 
paintboxes and the impression 
might' be given that university 
administrators and dons were sym- 
pathetic. 

In any case a painter was not a 
person wlio painted but one ,n'lio 
was employed to attach pqiqi to 
the tech no logical - structures of, 
' bourgeois • society 1 e.g.r the Fol’th 
'-.Bridge.:. Strewing, palht ■ around 
might indeed .contribute to the 
neglected, psychological diiueasion 
of revolutionary activity but it 
could very easily dissipate genuine 
revolutionary energy. 

So indeed it proved. The mili- 
tant uml spontaneous impulse was 
suon administratively appropriated 
by the pointing workshop set up by 
tlie Camden Town social services 
department. Many students simply 
used their paintboJccs to croatd pic- 
tures which were sold- for money.- 
.Others used paint to decorate their 
own personal property; sbme even 
.reverted, to a very much earlier 
sluge by painting for old - ladies 
regardless of their class =‘ back- 
ground. 

Certainly interesting arid lively 
experiments were made.'; For? ex- 
ample, at. Jesus’ College, Oxford, tlie 
: blank space? left ' by tftfei selling of 


my eyes are closing. Getting 
old. . . . 

Saturday: these high winds nro 
damaging the young birches tluit f 
planted eighteen months ago, so I 
had .some much stouter tree stakes 
delivered from the local wood yard, 
and today spent the afternoon atm 
a bit of the morning on the lop of 
a very rickety pair nf steps, knock- 
ing them in with the butt end of 
the felling uxc that I bought for 
2s Gd many yours ago at nn auction 
sale in Aberdeen. I'd dropped in 
liv chance, and can still remember 
what it felt like to walk down 
UnhiLi Street in my best dark suit, 
with that great axe over my shoul- 
der and tlie douce burghers of the 
place eyeing me as if I'd got out 
of the bin. . . . 

Monday: Clearing up after the 


examining period. First thing to 
do is clear a space on my desk to 
work at at all. 

Tuesday: a colleague rings me up 
from our purler’s lndge at two 
minuLos to nne ; so I ask him to 
lunch, impromptu. We talk about 
examining. In the evening, call on 
a bachelor sc I ion I master at the chil- 
dren’s school, we get to talk about 
home brewed beer (it’s what we’re 
drinking), am] suddenly he takes 
me into his kitchen and. Just tu 
show me how it’s done, brews two 

f allous, straight off, from start tn 
inisli. 


John Holloway 


apt El Greco «id a -Van Dyck (in 
accordance with advice tendered ny 
the pena runout of Education aud 
Science) were filled by collective 

f iaintiiigg. Students repudiated tlio 
lourgeois concept of ownership In 
the means of; creativity ■ hx ,epqh 
squirting' tubes, nf paint qt u coni- 


The author is Professor of Modern 
English at Cambridge [ft liver si til. 

mon achievement representing their 
persona] solidarity. 

Again there was a quite effective 
experiment in psychological war- 
fare carried out by a group of mili- 
tant painters who sedulously 
painted all through lectures. Maity 
lecturers were seriously disoriented 
by the sight of massed painters 
entering Lite lecture hall accoin- 

f tallied by their boxes, brushes and 
ittlc egg cups of water ' instead of 
ink. However, the craze for .pass? 
ing b collective picture from painter 
. .to pa inter, eventually passed, off and 
1 no seriouk Critical breakthrough ivns 
made against the ivhole copcepi of 
. I {ecturing. . ; 

. ■ , Eventually, of course, the porters 
began to find paint boxes nbnndoned 
in the loos and soon great piles- of . 
used paintboxes built up into a 
melancholy and eloquent witness to 
what had been a very genuine ex- 
pression of political militancy and 
. moral protest. It was recognized/ 
however, that the elitist element 
had never been really eradicated, 
since many students had painted 
picture^ which were regarded as 
‘superior (6 the pictures painted by 
, others. Once tills element of 
differential performance mid differ*- 
‘ eniial pleasure entered in rhp whole 
thrust of the paintbox movement 
' vi-us emasculated. 

' • Indeed It was agreed on nil sides 
that the elitist, notion of ; nn issue of 
paintboxes specifically to students 
was itself misconceived and (hat 
nothing less than a complete issue 
of pa hit bakes to every member Of 
the ..working classes could have the 
required effect,, so long that is as 
they did not waste ihenj by paiiHlrtg 
the Forth Bridge, . 

NB, considerations of space- and 
safety prevent any analysis of. what 
'happened .when polytechnic. :<stj» 
'denis were issued wit 
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Sir John Popc-Hennessy appeals for support for National Heritage 

Temples of 
the muses 
also need 
money 

The Oxford Dictionary describes 
museums as “ buildings for the 
storage ami exhibition of objects”, 
and explains that the word origin- 
ates in the Greek motiseioft, temple 
of tlic Muses. By (hat definition the 
museum I look after is the quin- 
tessence of museums; it looks like 
n temple, and is n place where inde- 
cently large numbers of objects arc 
stored. 

When you have spent much of 
your life officiating in one temple 
Or another, devoted to this mys- 
terious cult, it has to be admitted 

I hat the Idea of a museum does not 
omnutnd much public sympathy. 

At all events, most Jocai authority 
museums aro now grouped as 
fecrCRtianaf, not educational facili- 
ties. I hope you think, as I do, that 
(hut Is wrong. For the whole 
museum structure in this country — 

t he British Museum, the National 
lallery and the university museums 
aro unique exceptions — was the 
conscious product of un industrial 
society, and was based upon the 
theory that museum* were places in 
which works of art were put to 
Social use. 



cfrJi.:-.. 

^ , • v- 

The Ashniolcan Museum, Oxford i what museums throughout the country 
need is practical encouragement. 


One wishes that we could recap- 
ture something of the optimism with 
which they were spawned in the 
nineteenth century. They were not 
funded privately, like so many 
museums in the United States; they 
resulted from civic enterprise, and 
they are still dependent largely on 
civic support. I think I should not 
he pitching it too high, if I said 
that peopio who enro about 
muse unis hi this country outside 
Loudon regard tiic situation that 
confronts them with something like 
despair. 

As little ns five years ugo the 
staffs .of regional museums could 
look forward, not exactly to ap 
a [fluent future, but to a future 
which might be more productive 
and less fettered than their recent 
past. There was a genuine (if not 
professed) concern, on the part of 
the minister responsible, that: stan- 
dards in regional museums should 
be not merely maintained but rais- 
ed, and a. determination to end the 
ad whan metropolitan museums 
a monopoly of privilege. And 
as « proof of that a sum was made 
available, through the museum that 


period whon metropolitan museums 
had a mouonolv of uci 
it 

—rough 

I then directed, tor supporting regio 
nal museums purchases. The sum 


involved was small, but it was used 
— by and large — extremely well, and 
as a result in this one area of pur- 
chasing, regional museums could 
once more breathe. 

It seemed logical that that very 
u n controversial system should be 
extended, and that an annual sum — 
not a large one, less than half a 
mil lion pounds — should be made 
available for the reconditioning of 
old-fashioned exhibition galleries on 
the same basis as tlve purchase grant, 
a 50 per cent grant with a matching 
local contribution. Had that been 
done, iiow great Jy the usefulness of 
regional museums might have been 
increased. 

It seemed eveu that a longer term 
commitment might be made to take 
the one step that would finally break 
down the barrier between museums 
in and outside London! the regrad- 
ing as national museums of a few 
large museums outside the metro- 
polis. Instead, yet another commit- 
tee was set up to investigate the 
matter of regional museums, and ill 
due course it issued a report. It 
did not crystallize the problems i it 
left them just a little bit Jess well 
defined than they had been before. 
And it was succeeded brwM of 

MdiS?* pr ‘ c,Ica ' ly not “"s 

I don’t want to suggest that 
financial difficulties are confined 
to museums in this country. As 
the Ambassador will know, many 
great Civic museums in the United 
. short of funds, and have 
difficulty in paying guards and In 
maintaining then- collections. Their 
embarrassments are real enough, 
but they are, for a variety oi 
reasons, less serious than the 
predicament that faces our 
museums, For one thing American 


museums enjoy greater community 
support and pay bigger social 
dividends, And very many of them 
would, by tradition, be resistant 
to the principle of federal support. 
But no such inhibitions exist here. 
It would, indeed, be quito un- 
reasonable to expect larger private 
contributions, larger corporate con- 
tributions, larger civic contributions, 
in face of governmental apathy. 

What local museums need 
throughout this country is practical 
encouragement, a continuing long- 
term programme that will provide 
some promise of a better future 
and some recognition of what they 
can contribute to the world In 
which we live. And it is here that 
the activities of National Heritage 
ata of real consequence. It is a 
lobby, and lobbies can achieve 
extraordinary things. 

If the problem of our museums is 
just a little less covered over than 
it was three years ago, it is their 
advocacy that is responsible. They 
have embarked upon the task of 
eulisting support from industry for 
small, underfinanced museums. And 
through the prize that is to be 
h warded here, they have provided 
an incentive for the staffs of small 
-museums to raise ■ their standards 
and modernize their services. 

So it seems to me that National 
Heritage deserves the support of 
all of us, and that the mandatory 
reason for endorsing It is not com- 

E ass ion or sentiment, but the be- 
ef that in this field official policy 
has- for some years been badly out 
of gear. 


Sir John, Director of the British 
Museum, delivered this speech at a 
lunch given, by the Illustrated Lon- 
don News at which the annual 
tnusaum , awards were presented. 


Workers’ education is alive 
and well 

and flourishing in Aberdeen 


The Workers Education Associ- 
ation in Scotland has been criticized 
as an inappropriate transplant 
from the south. Yet in the north of 
Scotland, one of the three Scottish 
districts, there Is talk of a WEA 
revival. Just how true is that ? 

The district was founded in 1947. 
It has one constituent branch at 
Aberdeen, and another 12 miles 
south at Stonehaven. It is run by a 
committee of 14, whose members 
are drawn from a council of 120. 
For many years its work consisted 
almost entirely of evening classes 
and lectures. 

Last year George Brown, secre- 
tary for 18 years, retired and was 
succeeded by Peter Stubbings, a 
28-year-old Englishman who 
worked in adult education in Cam- 
bridgeshire before moving up to 
Aberdeen originally as the tutor 
organizer. The present tutor 
organizer is 22-year-old Joan 
Aitken, and there is an administra- 
tor and a clerical assistant. 

The chairman is a university lec- 
turer, the vice-chairman a retired 
schoolteacher, and the treasurer a 
Labour councillor. Last year there 
were 2,594 enrolments, and this 
year the estimated operating bud- 
get is £20,000, most of which will 
come from tha Scottish education 
office and local authorities. The 
district headquarters are In an 
Aberdeen shopping centre. 

Just over half die district’s acti- 
vities are typical of a WEA branch, 
like conventional lecture courses 
given mainly by university lec- 
turers in 50 centres ranging from 
Aberdeen down to Catterline (popu- 
lation 120). They range from 
environmental studies to welfare 
rights, and there is a growing in- 
terest in Scottish subjects, such as 
language and history. About 80 per 
cent of these courses take place 
within a radius of 40 miles from 
Aberdeen. 

The second traditional com- 
ponent is Industrial work. Tills In- 
cludes training courses on subjects 
ranging from health and safety at 
work to the social contract, given 
either on a weekend or day release 
basis, and are run In the factories 
or in local hotels. 


the past year has been huMvatorv 
He cites courses, on welfare rE 
for local authority social worB! 
and one-ofif sessions on the S 
of various groups such a s iSS, 
sio iters and disabled people. F 

In Perth there is a houdn» 
rights course, and a local lecuuw 
takes a discussion session In th 
local mental hospital once a week 
In Aberdeen, there is a dfacimE 
group of disabled and able-bodied 
people, and a staff-member of . 
lodging house is giving residents i 
course in local history. Joan Aitken 
spends three periods a week oa 
Informal tuition in an old peoplri 
home. 

The district is also planning in 
own literacy scheme, and « 
present has two cells of about i 
dozen volunteers each. These work 
with the referred people on a one 
to-one basis. 

Peter Stubbings says he sees l h 
main problems as securing Ion* 
term support, convincing local 
authorities that they should lup- 

E ort adult education, and raisin 
nance. Plans for one tutor 
organizer at Inverness and another 
at Dundee, or for one industrial 
tutor, and two liberal educatfa 
specialists have been turned don 
by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. But he still has an apgH 
cation in with the Literacy 
Resource Agency for one and i 
half action researchers, a com 
munJty worker, and a “deep 
rural” worker. 

“The district council formally 
decided a year ago that we should 
adopt a more relevant programme. 
After all, what’s the point of lec- 
turing on birds of the Argyll glen 
to mothers who spend their entire 
lives bringing up children in i 
tenement? It’s all like a foreign 
language to them. 

Yet there are doubts and prob- 
lems. Joan Aitken, for exampia, 
wonders whether the WEA is not 
just an organization for die sake of 
being an organization, and is die 
couraged by the lack of voluntary 
sppport, .. ■ 

" Some interesting things an 
happening”, she says. “But there is 
an element of press-ganging, and if 
that happens it can only go on lor 
so long/’ 

Peter Stubbings remains optimis- 
tic s “ We ere just going through 
the phase of innovation at lb* 
moment. We are trying a whole Jot 
of new tilings that we know we can 
do. In England the WEA may ha« 
a crisis of identity, but In ScotMM 
we hove never been stronger.”- 
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J Wye College’s new centra gives all nationalities a chance to share 
' common problems. 

Pommes de terre, funds and 
conferences at forum farm 


Attractions of t aking a break loom large 



threatened with closure— depressed and dis- 
pirited her. 

'.‘I was absolutely appalled ” she said, « the 
«* er ® seemed so uninterested in 
what they were doing and academic standards 
were low "; 1 


Roger has from the beginning declared his 
intention of making a break and his plans 
are fairly far advanced. He has been offer 
a place at Birmingham Polytechnic con 
donal on achieving a B, C and D and it V 
become fixed as his first choice : “ You c 


IM GOING To TAKE a 
YEAR OfF .To MOW 
A 8£ARD.«. 


Farm affairs go international this 
year with 'the opening of London 
: • University's impressive Centre for 
! European Agricultural Studies at 
1 Wye College, near Ashford, Kent. 

Designed as forum for the dis- 
r cusslon of common agricultural con- 
‘ cerns, its aim Is to represent all in- 
tsrests related to agriculture, hortl- 
' culture, forestry and the food indus- 
tries throughout the EEC. 

Although it does not officially 
open until early autumn, the centre’s 
work has already begun. Criticisms 
of the Common Agricultural Policy 
end proposals for its revision are 
being reviewed; a study of meat 
: marketing in Europe has been sat 
up by the Meat and Livestock Com- 

- mission; and a two-year research 
: project into some of the EEC’s 
-. repercussions on Its trade and agri- 

- cultural policy lias been agreed in 

- principle with a Commonwealth 

government. 

i; The centre has a multiple pur- 
1 ' posB- To agriculture and Industry 

;; it offers research programmes, as 

well as courses, study groups, 

seminars and conferences to bring 
continental 
executives, 
, administrators, scientists 
d academics. 

To Commonwealth countries the 
utre will inti . . 
t it* specialised data. • Developing 


together British and 
.winers, business 
politicians, 
lad acader 


t. 


pm 

countries will benefit from Wye 


: ered 

idi- 


lias 

'XSZ;- - , become fixed as his first choice: “You can 

wat .perns to have turned her totally . combine history with politics there, it’s the 
hi * hor . education was a very stiff best which Is why I want to go there.” 
•ffiu ” Maminatipn at Bristol University ’ - - - 


not enjoy. The miivfirsityVub- 
, sequent]* turned her down although she was 
accepted by both Manchester and Cardiff. 
No.w she has wjthdrawn from UCCA and is 
applying for nursing training— her sister is 
already a nurse. 


the 


■ Colin has been offered a place at 
London Schobl of Economics to read geo- 
graphy, conditional on getting ' two C’s, but 
has been turned down by other universities, 
although Bedford College. London, offered 
a place conditional on a B and two Cs. 


already a nurse. ? Place conditional on a B and two Cs. He 

l a- place at 'her first choice—' from almost all these sixth- 

whh, 


c I! is cl ! ar fr°m. almost all these sixth- 
formers that polytechnics impress ,them 
academically— it; 2 $ the buildings that appal 
them. • • ■ • 


. aB and two Ct; Slie shy# s'" Ifa quite tough, : - 1 ' 

ve 8ot something to. dim for, "She David is well disposed towards polytechnics 

. .- tlie 8 ® neral area of but cannot decide between Middlesex Poly- 

aWrat CAiintty 

comprehensive- school in • the “ dB J re * cour « so astray. . greater array of resources. He intends w 

tenth part of Oiir series on whnt . Artaudo JsJceen to go Straight Into higher !“5?A a yea , r °“i Ww to do some voluntary 

A v nai education a* Is Fiona, planning to read & f 0 ® 1 ® 1 WD1 * &tui Partly to travel in the MeS- 
SlXthCormers dO atter A level.; peanaiudiw atBath Unlvowlty! \ : SSES^“--‘S®-. h ? ^ offeroTaplaw 



. ctutre will interpret and transmit 

joi . 

College’s longstanding concern with 
tile Third world, and the centre’s 
» recognition of the special problems 
ftf countries . whose agricultural 

f economies are linked with Europe. 
Other European universities will 
nave valuable opportunities for ex- 
change of personnel and informa- 
pon, as well as for collaboration 
in linked research and teaching pro- 
jects. And in general the centre, 
as an Integral part of London Uni- 
” v * rs lty, will offer all the advantages 
1 of * university establishment. 

• . Already a number of research 
t studies has been published, and 
be obtained from the college. 
, roe first titles are : The Common 
.1 Agricultural Policy ; a Synthesis of 
\ upmum.by Rosemary Fennell; Soil 
Classification. T„*>A ! 


Frances Gibb assesses new developments in Dip HE courses 

How to keep your options open 
and still find a quick way out 


Meta Chap half the- number of sixthformers 
we have been following at it largo West 
Country comprehemljlve have now decided to 
toko a.year off pfipr-A levels. But the men 
idem * 


iw H rivun, pianillUE 

pean aiudies at Bath university, 

Originally Fiona -.planned a career as a 
bilingual, secretary, but she rtpw says : > w Th* 
idea of secretarial work doesn’t appeal 101 


10 

rather that i oyer me.” She has boon offored 
** *»»«*• «ul uia iiicu- . Place at £jam conditional on acblevlhg. two 

academic tradition in -the school .: Bs^and a Ct “It’s fairly. high, but it shows 

that not onfi of those arigiooliy aiming for tlid standard is good.” She has had offers 
Janon Has decided on anythidg from other universities and polytechnics in- 

‘ eluding Central London, which asked for two 
CsandaD, 

At. least -one of our sixth-formers has, in 
'* r ' s,or leiv wecksi become converted to tbe 

■LIhw’« ... .U n- n . . 


sasssf «; . B“.;;r t ;rc s ' , rsrefan c i 

lote,n?c ndlt,0nal pn two f ■TfflSA!! 

fowr, j;,, brightened considerably 

ys jgi 

conditional on his getting Es in mathematfr«f 
8t Plymouth Polytech- 
neerhig! ® to tead m «hw*al «igi- 

^ education has 

Slave ; Jfrj’fcS'E** ft did 


■ Joy is determined to go iutp a ^^^ 
job with a local authority— these iow . 
adyertised about now so sh^.will MJLw 
twin strains of revising for fhwils ahd 
for a . job. She is taking A-lfivel, 
and economics, which she will not nff 
the . local authority, but she say? ■ .} 
to do as well as I can in case^ to 
into teaching later but I definitely 
have a year’s- break from atudying-rJ^J, / 
of travelling I will be getting into a 1QD- . 

Elizabeth seems to have lost her batue ' , 
take a bi-Ungual secretarial cotjrie at 
Polytechnic. Her cotint^ autliofity lDSIS - 


that she goes to the local college. 

Elizabeth, whose teachers MW. Jf ‘Jwif 
slty material is understandably. 
when she has deliberately cho 3 en. 


ona UU UCUUCIOI.DIJ “ - 4 , frorl 

tlonel course she should be prevent^. 
taking the course she feels would smt. f . - 
best because her county wlT 
money for her to go beyond 


site reels woum 
county will not flhd 
rat nci at go beyond Its. bounds ■ - 

She points out that if she hafl JJ 
take a. university course anywhere ip f* ■.“•i' 
it would have paid up vvUqoutjQuerj^^ 


, ... > — Fennell; Soil 

testification. Land Valuation and 
I [ ax J! {l0 J‘ -'the German Experience, 
-rt D rj9® r J We *ers and Ian G. Reid : 
,J ie World Commodity Scone and 
i i,i e e V fln,f »on Agricultural Policy, 
j uy Simon Harris.’ 

; ooveral seminars have also been 
1 by the centre. In July, 

; E J teter University was the 

f ,9 r S ne on "The Future of 
Farin in Europe”. Tills 
I.***, allowed last February by , a 
* - ^r> at , P0 dua University . on 
I' it un 8 Development ”, and another, 
March, on “Modern Farm 
»nd Planning 

u n ^P^Wtlon offldally recog- 
by tbB’Eiuropean Commission, 
2* centre’s library receives all the 
rtlaring.to food vi.d asti- 
r ^ t n 1 f» ?Eg., a nd other coun- 
lion f'ouoi^c-lntorma. 


consumption) ; and the EEC's rela- 
tionship with the Third World. Of 
course, sponsored research could 
elso be undertaken on other 
subjects, and the centre could 
act as an intermediary w 
coordinator of research done 
by or with other universities 
or institutions. A three-year research 
project, for example, has been spon- 
sored by the Potato Marketing 
Board to study the current and pros- 
pective supply of and demand for 
potatoes in Europe. 

The centre started from small 
beginnings in 1963 with post- 
experience courses in farm manage- 
ment to which representatives of 
European farmers were introduced 
In 1971. 

In June, 1973, the appeal fund 
was launched. So far £430,000 of 
the £650,000 target has been raised. 
First oil the centre’s shopping list 
came the provision of a nucleus 
staff and iu working Jhcllitles, In 
eluding lecture and seminal* rooms, 
library and offices. Next came resi- 
dential quarters. Endowment funds, 
contract research revenues and 
other fee-earniog activities are 
expected to make the centre largely 
self-supporting after the first five 
years. 

In August, 1973, Mr Ian Reid, 
formerly head of the Centre of 
Management Studies at Wye 
College, was appointed director of 
tbe new centre. Council members 
from Europe include Monsieur 
Denis Bergmann, of the Paris 
National Institute o! Agricultural 
Research (INRA) ; Professor Bar- 
bero, of the University of Siena, and 
Dr Pabsch, chairman of the Land- 
wirtschafthche Rentenbank, Bonn. 

A visit to the centre, though still 
unfinished, inspires confidence in 
its future. Wye College has provi- 
ded a magnificent site, alongside one 
of its halls of residence, surroun- 
ded by beautiful gardens, and look- 
ing out on Kentish downs, hops and 
farmland. Building began in July 
1974. and the foundation stone was 
laid by the Duke of Northumberland 
in September. 1 

Tho two-storey building, faced 
with a grey brick, has been designed 
to harmonise with tbe gardens 
and to conserve the many fine trees 
on the site. Perhaps it is partly the 
lack of any signs of cheeseparing, or 
of “hard times” austerity function- 
alism, that conveys an Impression 
of confidence in the importance and 
future of the centre. Outstandln 
fine teak panelling Is already on 
walls, and this will soon be followed 
by handsome carpets raid curtains, 
sculpture and mural paintings. 

Conferences can be accommoda- 
ted, with full residential facilities 
. for 30 people also available on a 
commercial basis to groups not 
directly concerned with the centre's 
international activities. Already the 
.. diary is filling up. The day before 
the official opening tho Comate des 
Organisations Professionolles Agri- 
• cotes7is meeting at the centre, and 
"the fallowing week.Ashfqro Junior 
' Chamber of .Gohuuerce is,hbldlng a 
seminar there on tho town’s Future. 
fXhe Centre for European Agricul- 
turitl Studies at Wye is! in every 
j f 9 pse; ,a > semi aal yentu re.' ■ 
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At least 33 colleges of c-d neat ion arc 
seeking validation for Diploma of 
Higher Education courses from 1G 
different universities, according to 
the first newsletter of the Associa- 
tion of Colleges Implementing 
DipHE programmes (ACID). 

But the DipHe is seen in most 
cases not so much as end in itself, 
but rather as a way out for students 
who do not wish to complete their 
course or are not suited to teaching 
as a career, it adds. 

Among the four polytechnic’s and 
the ono college due to launch the 
second round of DipHE courses this 
autumn there is a slightly more posi- 
tive attitude. All five see it as a 
means of enabling students to keep 
their options open. 

At Crewe anu Alsager College of 
Education, where the DipHE will be 
linked with a BEd course, Mr Gcof- 
rey Doherty, assistant director of 
academic affairs, said : " Our course 
has been designed to lead to more 
than one outlet, so a student may 
embark on a DipHE and go through 
to a BEd, or just lake the diploma 
itself, or go on to a degree other 
than a BEd.” 

There were two points of choice, 
he said : at the end of the first 
year a student could opt out of 
either tho teaching situation or a 
degree combination, and nt the end* 
of the second lie could opt for a 
combined BA degree in educational 
studies. 

The first year intake in October 
will consist of 250 students with 
two A levels. Possibly half of these 
will take the DIpHE course as a 
complete course in its own right 
Mr Doherty said. 

At Huddersfield Polytechnic, the 
DipHE will be linked with a BA 
honours humanities course and a 
BEd in combined studies. Mr John 
Clarke, DlpHE course leader, said: 
“ It provides the students through- 
out a two-year course with the 
opportunity of choice between 


degrees. They can delay tlieir 
choice until the end of the secund 
year.” 

Mosl of the 25 students who stare 
this autumn will take as their main 
subjects history or geography. In 
the future they will also be able to 
take drama, politics, and various 
other subjects. 

He said that the polytechnic had 
another DipHE course in the pipe- 
line which was still waiting tor 
validation. This was based on ti 
degree course in science and educa- 
tion. 

The DipHE course at Oxford Poly- 
technic offers some 500 modules. 
Mr David Mobbs, course chairman, 
said : ** It is part of a modular 
course which enables students ro 
come out with a BA, BEd or BSc 
or a DipHE. He did not think re- 
cruitment would be made specific- 
ally for the diplomu course. 

A student would have to concen- 
trate on one or two areas out of 
24 subjects oil the modular course, 
ft was more difficult to get e DiplIF. 
In two years than it was to go on 
to a degree, ho said. Not all degree 
programmes were calculated to have 
a two-year breuk point as they in- 
volved a series of courses. 

The DlpHE course ot Portsmouth 
Polytechnic will have two links : one 
with the BSc (honours and ordinary) 
single and joint degree courses 
which Include the physical, life, en- 
vironmental and earth sciences ; the 
other with the BEd degree at the 
City of Ftirttsmoutii College of Edu- 
cation which will soon be the faculty 
of educational studies within the 
polytechnic. 

Mr J. G. Scene, head of the phy- 
sics department, said : “ One of the 
advantages of integrating tile din- 
lama with the degree scheme is 
that a student is committed initially 
only to h two-year course to obtain 
a recognized qualification, but if 
ho then wishes and is capable of 


proceeding further he has the uppur- 
t unity to do so. 

It also made a student's return 
to full-time study for a degree 
easier. “In fact, by this route the 
full-time degree course cun be 
turned into a sandwich course”, he 
said. 

During the first year, sLudeuts 
would choose three subjects from a 
wide variety of topics including 
anthropology, applied mathematics, 
the biology of organisms, computer 
science, geology, psychology and 
pure matlieinuilcs. In the second 
year they choose one subject from 
chemistry, geographical science, geo- 
logy, mathematics, physics, physio- 
logy, plant science, statistics and 
zoology. 

Ar Wolverhampton Polytechnic, 
where the DipHE course is modular, 
students will choose their main sub- 
jects from the humanities and social 
sciences, with complimentary stu- 
dies in art and design, engineering 
end science. 

A spokeman for the polytechnic 
said that a transfer from the DlpHE 
course to the BA humanities, BA 
social sciences and BEd courses was 
being negotiated. The polytechnic 
also intended providing an entirely 
new one-year course for DipHE stu- 
dents, which would lead to a BA 
degree nnd have the same student- 
centred philosophy as the DipHE. 

The students intake is expected 
to be about GO for the diplomu 
course. 

A DlpHE course linked with a 
combined humanities degree course 
lias also been validated at Ulster 
College, Polytechnic of Northern 
Ireland, but the starting date of 
the course has been deferred until 
September 1976, while details of 
organization are worked out. 

The association was formed ear- 
lier this year to promote the DipHE 
among potential students and 
employers and Is attempting to 
define it. 


Why dignified 
visitors 
never call 

In a period when conflicts about 
the government and administration 
of British universities have become 
endemic, there has been wide- 
spread discussion of mechanisms 
and procedures for settling dis- 
putes. But remarkably little has 
been written or said about one 
highly relevant institution: the un- 
iversity visitor ? 

Who, you may well ask, is the 
university visitor ? 

The answer may be found by 
consulting your university calen- 
dar. In the list of principal 
officers, he or she is — or should 
be — at the very top. The chances 
are high that your own university’s 
visitor is a very eminent person 
indeed : none other than Her 

Majesty The Queen, her heirs and 
successors. ; :• 

But, mindful that she, or he. haf 
probably never paid your univer- 
sity a visit, ygu may now. ask, What 
does the visitor do ? If your uni- 
versity’s charter is as illuminating 
as thnt of my own, your question 
Will not bo answered by consulting 
it. • 

. All I you respond brightly, recall- 
ing your Bagehot: the visitor 

belongs, .then, to M the dignified” 
rather than to “the efficient” pirt 
of university constitutions ?. Well 
. . . yes ; but also no. “ No ” because 
the visitor is dot mere/p a piece. of 
decoration on the university cake, 

To got “the pukka gen” you will 
have to visit die . law library, look 
J. Wi Bridge’s article In 


between the members of the cor- 
poration, to inspect and regulate 
their actions and behaviour, and 
generally to correct all abuses and 
Irregularities in the administration 
of the charity”. Clearly, the visit- 
orship is quite an office, and if you 
think diet what I have quoted does 
not spell out power, you do pot 
know what " power ” means. 

But the power is not used ? 
Quite so — or almost so. Moodie and 
Eustace, therefore, do not waste 
much ink in Power and Authority 
in British Universities on ** the 
first of these laymen”. One para- 
graph suffices to make their main 
points : " The powers of inspection 
seam never to have been exercised 
in recent times " ; and “ die exis- 
tence of the visitor’s powers of 
inspection, beside which the UGC’s 
powers of inquiry pale, is ... 
another indication of the extent to 
which the independence of the Bri- 
tish universities is a matter of con- 
vention 




Laws of England. 

In tbe latter, you will fijid; “A 
visitatorial power attaches as a 
necessary incident to ,all eleemosy- 
nary corporations, and may be 
exercisable, ty .respect ,of n|f cor- 


They ore mistaken, however, In 
conveying the impression that the 
appellate function of -the visitor is 
no longer effective. It is probably 
true that in most universities no 
use of the right of appeal to the. 
visitor has beep made within llv- - 
ibg .memory. But nt least: two in* . 
stances' of its use have occurred in 
Loudon University in the past 
decade. 

One of these was the appeal of 
Dr R H. Hansford-Mllior, 1968-70. 
Writing subsequently he states; 
“The constitutional. practice of the 
vtsltorial jurisdiction . ij' based bn 
meagre precedent. There '.naive; been 
only a Jjandful of cases hr wore - 
than 190’ years and* noue has over 
succeeded. 

To this handful can now be 
added, my own, equally unsuccess- 
ful, petition, 1973-74, appealing 
against the decision of Birmingham 
University’s Academic . Appoint-. 


sy:M' 


:it 


tnent of Dick Atkinson to a lecture, 
ship in sociology. Although it was 
In no way sponsored by that body, 
l utilised as part of my evidence 
the excellent report of tha CAFD 
commission of inquiry on “Tha 
Atkinson Affair 

The commission's main conclu- 
sion was that n the conditions 
necessary for lair process and aca- 
derate freedom were seriously vio- 
lated to Mr Atkinson's disadvan- 
tage ”, In my petition I developed 
the argument, based on recent 
changes in administrative law, that 
tha decision to veto Atkinson’s 
appointment, albeit honestly taken, 
was unlawful because it was unfair. 

In rejecting my appeal, the 
visitor stated that, in his view, 
“None of tire voluminous material 
. . . which he meticulously exam- 
ined disclosed a shred of evidence 
of any unfairness on the part of 
the (appointment) committee” By 
Implication, therefore, he also 
rejected tbe main conclusion of tha . 
CAFD commlssion.- 

Sinca I hfive recently published a 
blow-by-blow account of my appeal, 
it Is now possible ,ior any in- 
terested reader to . reevaluate . the . 
CAFD report Jq the, light of tha ., 
authoritative judginehr .of • tKp V 
visitor,' and to cottiprare' . the two 
in terms of the judicial quality - 
they display. 

Moodie aiid Eustace suggest that 
one reason Cor the failure to use 
the appeal mechanism provided by 
.the visitors}] ip “ may be that today 
the arbitration might not .ba 
accepted as appropriate or un- 
biased ", My own hard-won experi- 
ence suggests that there . may be 
something hi tills. But * more likely 
explanation libs In the widespread 
ignorance of the institution On the., 
part Of members of universities. 

. I have some grounds for believ- 
ing that' those' in authority would 
pro for this Ignorance to persist. 1 
Certainly, the Lord President oE . 
the Council, who Is often the per- 
son designated to exercise the 
. Queen’s vlsitorial .. power, does not 
appear anxious to encourage 
empirical research on the ' subject. 

For some of us tiiut might be stiff i- 
clent reason in j (self for exposing 
to the light this particular univer- • 
slty antique I 

Geoffrey Ostergaard 
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A. F. Trotman-Dickenson discusses the adaptation of higher education to the growth of knowledge 

Doctors, masters and the modern clerisy 


I'lte three stages nf iiuivc-niiy eclu- 
rai inn .should be clearly defined 
with, for most suhjecis, tin ordered 


commands die nllt-giauce of the 
great majority nf .students lias be- 
come more abstract and refined. 


, rt f |],e These disciplines involve only dour to ilie PhD. The marked influx 
s lias be- about 20 per cent of those who or overseas students for whom, on 

| refined, obtain bachelor’s degrees. Most of account of their less-specialized 

id he seen die remainder enter fields of work bachelors' courses, the low-level 

...... intni. ill .oliirh nmf issinnal bodies have masters* course is ideuliv suited has 


At least a generation lias passed 
since a student coming from school 
could in three years be educated, 


should be remembered that many bodies, such as accountants and ^ ^one by the concentiaiit 

people's perception, especially that lawyers, require holders ot baclie- nf , naslers . courStJS S1J L |iut n » lV 
of die young, is clearer after mges- lurs degrees to undertake tor mat universit ,, rov ide S courses based i 


proliferation of masters' courses is 
that in 1972, the SRC reported with 
satisfaction that the number of 
upproved courses under its aegis had 
been reduced from .160 to .120 : that 


Reform may be bused on the 


practitioner needs and which will difficulties in the way of the stu- jeci such as philosophy the bachelor «lf in a branch of his discipline 

enable him, In due course, to relate dent who wishes to use the general may well lack a knowledge of some for several years can graduate to 

Ills sncciul knowledge to its social course as a key to .scholarly know- 0 f the major works of some major recognition as an authority. The 

, 1 « . > . _ ,T. ... i _i 1.. _i.«i I Tl. . .....I .... ID a nai'cn.i hr.* I... 


and professional context but, simply ledge. philosophers. The tendency to in- authority is a person who lias by 

because (he time is too short, it can- Release of the pressure to attain corporate projects into undergradii- scholarly practice, usually repre- 
nnt provide detailed und compara- an illusory goal in the three-year me schemes has. whutever the seated by the contribution of new 

rive knowledge of a wide range uf degree .should free universities to general educational merits, mili- and the reassessment of existing 

applications. tench with the primary aim of a rated against a comprehensive siruc- knowledge, established a claim to 

12tf>rni>nit inn nf ihU nncilinn hull- humane education built on a secure turn. judge tile State of a subject. Mod- 


Recognition of this pnsiiion iiuli- humane education built on a secure ture. 


rates that all three-year courses foundation of knowledge. 


Considerable efforts huve been f.™ ^iety. depends upon author!- 


kHItS IIIUI III! i It! cv.7i.n1 vuui.ik.1 Iiiuiiuuuuii vi nuwiriMi^v. V.UIIMULTillflV Cl I 111 IIUVC ijirvil .« a t V j i 

should provide a sound foundation The graduate should have that nmde to educate competent , Ior critical Appraisal and the 
of knowledge acquired by critical understanding of learning which is specialists through musters' courses }!, ,Y e * s of professional work 

siudy mid pursued in the manner 1 he mark of (lie clerisy. in British universities. But the J. a ‘‘ , ks .° , 1 1 m tl1e . - , in 

calculated to nlitiiin the greatest Graduates from courses devised achievement has fallen short of *£f eaici a, l. development, in ue- 
rdiicurinnul udvantiige. The product in this wily will not emerge as com- what is desirable and attainable. _ n m ® dlcal consultancy, in eco 

nf these courses would not be men parent prncii tinners, but then the Research Councils have done much j , . om,c owners and in higher eiluca- 
mid women who are experts but same can be said of our present to encotiruge students to luke J,. 1 ?’ . A j ie , ■f'thuririe.i engaged in 
they would be useful member s nf graduates. The specialist who is to musters’ degrees, but have been I, ... et,ucnli0| J represent the most 
(lie modern clerisy, tn use the Lerm he a nr act l doner of his subject confrnnied with a proliferation of of . , ,r e c , ““ 

coined by Coleridge to describe the should be the product of a master's courses, many of which were un- a ® 1 15 re cognlzed in the title of their 
gcntral body of educated persons course. The name of the degree economic. On the basis of the latest degree n,e doctor, literally 

ivhn should load society. Acceptance with its relation to master, crafts figures it appears that the Science T J ‘ . .. , , , M 

of this view of the bachelor’s degree mail and the mas lei piece signifies Research Council in the immediate cannot be claimed that holders 

would remove some of the diffl- 11 * purpose (No pleasing etymo- f lllure w j|| be supporting a body of of ?, ritlsh doctorate* should be gen 
cutties that have emerged during logical parallel exists for “ buche- students of whom only about one- SEW W lrfe < 1 ns . authorities. The 
the prolonged debates on the sixth lots" whose terminology probably t - ift ], won |j b e 0I , lai f g ], t masters' *! hD J v * ueh served very well m its 
form curricula. derives , from cow-minding.) The courseJ ' This would ^ nJft be a mat- tim « is now technologically ofasoles- 

Notably, the myth would be dis- pvopornon of bachelors who will ler 0 f 5UC i, concern if the first year f ent * , ^any p,lDs lack bread tit of 

peJIed that tliore is an absolute >)eed to proceed to a master’s of most PhD courses were devoted to knowledge because they have not 

standard of knowledge that should degree will vary from subject to f n .„, n i lncti-.irt(n.i h.u- « n «-h followed a taught master’s course, 
be attained In an honours degree. Tt subject and should relate to. national 
is possible that before the recent manpower .require meins. - 


of most PhD courses were devoted to J®"!*" they , have 1,01 

formal instruction, but such ™ WBd a B ta ''* ht “Jf«er s course, 
arrangements are rare. . Many of the traditional profea 

L 3!a ^ Xi. iaftSLjTIS 


growth of knowledge a graduate The initial! makes tothelengtM inequauty or masrers courses is through which their authorities aro 
Could claim to stand oil the edge of and expensive courses for medical, vai ! iau " ? nu °“ eri t00 10 “ 'I' S01 j* e matured outside the university svs 
1 the - unknown. This time has long dental and veterinary students are umversiiiep, ine material . in tne tem> j s unlikely that thev will 
passed. ■ Nothing is therefore based on this principle. Graduates masters courses is not much more be replaced. The heeds of the nub- 
achieved by distorting work id who teach In schools are required to l’ rdf °“ lld adcI scholarly than that in u c services and of industry can, at 
schools ip orderth at some pet topic receive a yonr’s training in nurabei'9 me ' Honours year. 111 tne cases j east partially, be best ' met by 
be relained in the undergraduate that depend pn the needs of die where ins very similar or identical, • gj 0wt h within a university A man 
syllabus: ; ' schools. The Intake of students to masters students frequently do less becomes tin authority by study mid 

The changing requirements of the architecture and fawn planning is. w eH than the most able under- inflection on problems of recoa- 
larger sfudeptoody nnd the, growth as yet less subject to control, but graduates. There has beetl a marked nixed significance in h sheltered 
of knowledge have led -lb two lono- , almost all • who begin the initial tendency for the most able bachelors community composed on congou iu) 

Vktlona in the three-year degree, degree hope tb take g 'second period to by-pass tne matters stage. Intellects with related interests. The 

The teaching, of ,the ; -. tvadltionhl. of training befote'enteriiig on their Sometimes the masters’ course has process is also akin to apprentice- 
single honours subjects which still professional careers. , served for the less able as a back- ship a i his work is likely (0 be 


science at 


4 | Physical science involves the 

f drawing together of physics and 

J* chemistry and. if it Is to be con- 

> - i * lair led Within the bounds of a normal 

‘ length cuiiiculum, it, must also 

*'! r-5! • involve selection ojf concepts and 

I'W'.'ii . edntom. from these two subjects.* In 

; ; : t: sense, it la more gonevtd than. 


also In such uppli cations as si^ectro- 
scopy and crystallography. Viewed . 
like this, physical science should be 
q specialist study which aims to 
integrate and systematize, the . over- 
lap ■ betweeq physics bud chera- 


■* ' • 

tv-r : 


d 7 Stfttse,;it la \mbre gdneiltl than. 
(Ulthtfr pnyslCs qr cnemjjtry, siiice 
it, ctintmos aspects Of boy) . but- this 


! 1 centrated on ' ru'ndamcmbls— Inb 
: close rein tlonsh Ip between tba phy- 
nlcs of atoms ami the cliuriilfttry of 
molcculw, ■the'.sti'uctura of hudtar 
iand i^diation ,eqergy und kinetics. 

"It hM tended. 10 omit applications, 
Bfi Weiras.tlio'se aspeers .which are 
. more joporaielv either ^ physics " 
or chismistry ”, and ini this , Way ji 
|ms h'ccoihe Tes* useful Jo the long 
run . for those who require thd*<e 
subjects' as bti' ancllloty . to their 
niafii subjects. The fact that physi- 
cal.: Science hits become; popular 
: with biologists may hqvc 
•leftst -a*' ' * 


Istry; in . a-wQfd beloved by 
academics,- it- Aa j the', making* of ; 
•a new dischiltue. 1 . This is ;the way it 
is treated , hi Universities;, where It 11 
ha* joined other recent -arrival* 
such as geophysics or biocliemlstry. 
It is a commonplace that progress 
: in' scibneei* of tap' greatest on the 
border, between- two adjacent discip- 
linos, and the next . step in this pro- 
co« Is that it creates a. hew discip- 
line with, its own. Identity .tind bord- 
ers, across thi: borders of the old 
discipline*. r 

At tlio same time,, it has main- 
■ laiued some of -the features of a 
general subject. Advpcptes of een- 
- eral .degrees emphasize the needs of 
‘industry, comm arc* and the civil 
service for people who , huve a 
. broad understanding of several dis- 

l-ti-lliriad. uiVtl Anunnn ..jitl. .. 

that 
If 


be required of many of our science 
teachers, those who will primarily 
be engaged -in. the education of 
future citizens raiher than in the 
production of future specialists. 

All this has been taken Into con- 
sideration fqr a new ebrrlculUm that 
i ts being developed at the University 
; of Surrey. 

T I had also beon ' heavily Involved 
in two other curriculum ddvelop- 
•mefits, which proved to be highly 
pertinent to this new task. The 
first of these- was a course in science 
- education, which was to be:offored 
concurrently \ylth a science subject 
In p joint honours', course, and the 
second was u course In sciehcs and 
society, which Could form part of 
any science course. It very soon 
became apparent that an opportu- 
nity had presented itself not only 
to draw the: three curriculum deve- 
lopnienls together, but 10 link them 
to others, in tba humanities and 
social , sciences, which were pro- 
ceeding at the same time in the 
university. This has resulted - 
modular degree scheme In 
■ binqd 


linguistics and regional studies. It 
Is hoped that biological science may 
be added in due course. Students 
willbe admitted into -the scheme as 
a whole and will study one of three 
different types of .course. First, 
purely physical science in b single-' 
8ubje«'. . Iiphqvtrs . ■ programme. 
Secondly, physical , Sci slice iiv com- 
.° lle ‘tiie subjects 
Jistoa above inv a jpjnt : bailout's 
programme. . Thirdly, •' physical 
than. one of these 
subjects In. a combined liooouts 
progrgm^ie.” 

We; hope .tltat Elie scheme, will 

; P^h e A tt i l ’ act i ve . u0t 0,lly to students 
1 1 ? r * ev8 * s in science subjects, 
tllQSe with mixed A 
far ? Ms fllld sciences, and 

re -n 5l l n so ." le °, f the Initial 

fSj l> 1g w*H be offered on an indi- 
^ bd 4 Jhtough self-paced 
nnS t!np ’ uFhbi wBl make it 
5 £t * a ^H 8t ^fitina to indi- 
aK to meke due allow- 

^ ^ or students* strengths 
1 and Weak uar? 


innsi fruitful if hu is guided L 
scholar of considerable em! n ^ 1 

The PhD hu p.-ovideV,*"?; 
for such nnuurntion i n .hi 8,1 
hut is becoming a hurried scrarE 
111 reduced circumstances. Thi< r !i 
is becoming less attractive to .!■ 
good students who are needed ■' 
mum tain standards. 1 „ (»?; 
authorities can best be dcveC 
by reluting iheir scholarly ^ 
more closely ro future careers ? 
to the needs nf society. As the V-' 
gest single outlet for liolders ^ 
doctorates is the teaching p ro ('i 
sion, the acquisition of the exm* 
cnce should be linked to teat&* 
fellowships for which the teadit' 
services coupled with the re»u ; 
undertaken would justify a noir 
salary for graduates in tlteir mi#/ 
twenties. A smaller number mV 
he financed on research feilovkiV-' 
of similar vnlue attached, pari 
larly, to units where the d«u 
for teaching may be small. | 

The present trend to undeni 
scholarly work in association 
industry, research institutes, J 
other organizations that can 
vide a continuity of suitable uj 
could readily be accommodated 
should be encouraged. Hiicou^ 1 . 
ment should also be given, when',' 
can be arranged, to work at 
than one centre in the couraeolp-. 
haps four or five years. The the 
on which the degree of doctors, 
be granted should be a consider, 1 , 
work of some maturity which sk 
be the sole production of the cu!- 
rictlc and judged by rigorous sir', 
dards by the university to which 
is submitted. 

The cost of production of ik 
authorities need not be greater th 
the present cost of PhDs, lb- 
higher stipends would be bafau 
partly by their lower number* t' 
partly by the duties that they***, 
undertake. The output of &' 
knowledge measured in 
quantitative terms (if such 1 . in- 
sure is possible) would probably 
decreased but Lhe quality of tbep. 
duct of more mature minds f 
more skilful linud^ should be r». 
proved, 

The capacity of our socieir. 
utilize its authorities whether, 
public service, industry, the pre 
siu ns or education is limited, t*. 
training and study which is bound.' 
be intensive and rather ih/W 
should not be too long. I, 
moderate overproduction af Wf, 
.skilled men and wom^n aged *. 
27 would not, however, be • «»«>; 
There should be little difficult r 
deploying them usefully even if ty 
manpower plans for their prtfc ; 
expertise prove to have beep y. 
aggerated by a factor of. w»'i; 
three. The penalties of H . 

production will be small in 
nnrison wltli those iiicurrw, " T . 
failure to udnpt our system iw M. 
cation In the highest swlh to n. 
conditions Imposed by thegrtm^i 
knowlodgo, • .. ^ ._J - 

The author is principal of 
t'crsitp of Wales fnsti/wW o/^r^j 
ami Technology-. \ 


many aspects of •' -flj* j 1 ? • 
gramme. These will . ■tjffS 
activities and lndi«dw| 
work and much. 
assessment will be ■ 
other .than examination?.-^ 

" One result *f building * .> 1 ^. 
round a core ■ of, 
science ' • la that. . . 

students a seMe.W^PSwyeB? 

thing which modufaf ..?* to*!-' 

often criticized fO r S t(nis , 

For . that.' reason to?. jg \! > 

will be t initially .JSSSerf ^ : . 
chemical ■ phy^os-.- '• 
have a member , m . 
department BS ; 1 v^f S 0 npotn^ ' 

■ What of ,the ,. 

which we. expect foi -.ofl. oWP i 
Past experience. ' 

students from • the J?vLdv W’ 
degree have- found ser r. .•/.. 

ment in industry, J.Jjbiiie 
and .in teaching, 1 
wished -have fftS'.l# 
inga in : ,the t ;■ 

physics and , 

more should 

udents .who 1 will - ; fK3w& .. 
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Integrated language courses : 
a response to academic need 
or to political expediency ? 


A paper published last year by the 
Council for Natioual Academic 
Awards on the planning of language 
degree courses in colleges contains 
the following statement : 

“ A course may well include 


were made to integrate the study 
of language literature, Landeskunde 
or all kinds, and “national dial 
acter 

However, there are few today who 
would, fur example, regard “ the suc- 


Two approaclies to evaluating the progress of the National Development 
Programme for Computer Assisted Learning, a report on whose first 
two years' work has just been published. 

Weighing the costs of computer 
learning against the benefits 


language studies which have no cessful regulation of the future tense 
planned relationship with other with other phenomena as an expres- 


component subjects. Nevertheless, 
the board considers that even 
where full integration between 
subjects is not possible, there is 
value in helping students to per- 
ceive meaningful relationships 
between the subjects they are 
studying." 

After remarking on the iiractica) 
and administrative difficulties con- 
nected with integration, and en- 
couraging colleges not to be 
deterred by them, the paper con- 
tinues : 

“ Perhaps the .most effective in- 
tegration is achieved where a 
course is based on the study of 
a given linguistic society, In such 
a way that the material used in 
the language performance com- 
ponent is drawn from aspects of 
all the other contributory discip- 
lines, whether economic, geo- 
graphic, historical, literary, poli- 
tical or social. In this way the 
lnngunge element can be seen to 
act as a genuine integrating 
factor,’ 1 

These statements raise several 


slon of a certain organizing and 
generalizing capacity so often seen 
m German thinkers and administra- 
tors (Priebsch & Collinson. The 
German Language, Fifth edition, 
revised, 1962.) 

The Concise Oxford English Die- 
tionari) defines integration as the 

completion oE (imperfect) thing by 
addition of parts ; combining parts 
into whole." The first definition is 
not appropriate to the languages and 
social science framework, since none 
of the individual elements of study 
are, in this sense, incomplete. The 
second definition is, however, more 
tolerant, indicating that integration 
can be a matter of perspective. 

For our purposes the perspective 
Is that of the planners of an inte- 
grated course who, having decided 
that the integration of languages 
and social sciences is possible nnd 
worthwhile, are now attempting to 
combine established elements to 
form a new entity. 

As soon as we accept this 
approach to integration, wo enter 
the realm of value judgments, and 


1 nese statements raise several _ 

problems for those interested lu ffuTiSh Eil ” a P: 
promoting the study of languages adduced for or^aonh^r fh« Inn-nan,- 8 
Si the context of the social sciences. 3J,*» Inteeratim, £ mVaEESB 
Among the most immediate are the technique educational 


following: 

(1) The' paper speaks of N full 
u e ff ect j ve Integra- 


Integration *■ elective .Integra- effective way of teaching and learn- 
tlon , and later of "valuable into- ing subjects which, In Isolation, are 
gration ". The disproportionate In- n o longer accessible to or in contact 
fluence. of the adjective in deter- w ith the modern world : or is It 
mining the meaning of these expres- proposed merely as a desirable aca- 
slons suggests that the tearm “inte- demic experiment? From the evi- 
grarion ” in this context is Itself in denco hi present available, the 
need of some clarification. latter explanation seems the more 

(2) In view of the present state likely. 

of modern language studies hi this It is a valid argument in educa- 
country. is integration necessary In tional debate that a certain 
any empirical sense, or is it merely . amount of experimentation is essen- 
desirable for experimental, politi- tin! in testing the value of any in- 
cal or other reasons ? novation, and for this reason efforts 

(3) Is an honours ' degree course at integration must be given time to 
the most appropriate level at which mature. 

to attempt integration ? In this respect it seems worth 


Can it be shown to be necessary 
in academic terms, as the most 
effective way of teaching and learn- 
ing-subjects which, in isolation, are 
no longer accessible to or in contact 
with the modern world ; or is lr 
proposed merely as a desirable aca- 
demic experiment ? From the evi- 
denco at present available, the 
latter explanation seems the more 
likely. 

It is a valid argument in educa- 


Ncit many gram-giving bodies have 
insisted that the recipients of their 
funds undergo nn external financial 
evaluation during the course of 
iheir project. The National 
Development Programme for Com- 
puter-Assisted Learning is probably 
unique in having imposed such 
disciplines, hut the reason is clear. 

Comuutcr-assistcd learning (CAL) 
is n blatant example of an avoid- 
able high-cost technology. One 
lesson learnt from the recent past 
is that such projects should be care- 
fully costed so that their resource 
implications are weighed against 
their benefits. 

While the full rigour of conven- 
tional cost-effectiveness analysis is 
wholly inapplicable, at some stage 
a value judgment must be made 
assessing whether the extra cost is 
worth the educational improve- 
ment gained. For this purpose an 
objective assessment of the resource 
Impact of the innuductiou of CAL 
is required. 

My firm’s appointment ns the 
financial evaluation agency at the 
outset of the procrammo allowed 
tlio methodology of the evaluation 
to influence the NDP’s own infor- 
mation requirements. Project 
directors in the national programme 
have been asked to analyse tlie time 
spent by their academic colleagues 
on the project in various ways. 

Statistics are required on the 
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debate 


certain 


cal or other reasons ? 

(3) Is an honours ' degree course 
the most appropriate level at which 
to attempt integration ? 


financial evaluation agency nt the the next two years a range of ques- 
outset of the procrammo allowed tions nf his kind will be considered 
tlio methodology of the evaluation In n series uf “Financial Issues 
to influence the NDP’s own infor- Reports." 

ntation requirements. Project The costing of educational activity 
directors in tlie national programme is a difficult and sensitive venture, 
have been asked to analyse tlie time In sonic ways ii is like measuring nn 
spent by their academic colleagues octopus for a suit. There are so 
on the project in various ways. many qualitative variables nnd su 
Statistics are required on the few constunts ; nothing is static and 
total hours of use oieach package not many assumptions gain general 
developed, on the space impllca- approval. 

tions of (heir work and on any The definition of cost is nn exam- 
quantitative changes in tlio course pie of this. " Cost ’’ means one 
because of the introduction, of com- thing to a head of depurtment nnd 
puters. I ant very fortunate in that has a very different meaning for the 

E rojects, after some initial brick- finance officer of an institution. The 
ats, are cooperating with these accounting conventions used in a 
somewhat unusual information polytechnic are very different from 
disciplines. As a result the dnta those in u university, 
will be available for the conclu- At the national level there are also 
sions on costs and resources. varying interpretations of whot 

My principal objective is to help should be included in a "total 
answer generalized questions on cost”. Thus, in answer to the ques- 


E rojects, arter some iniuai uhw- 
ats, nre cooperating with these 
somewhat unusual information 
disciplines. As a result the dnta 
will be available for the conclu- 
sions on costs and resources. 

My principal objective is to help 
answer generalized questions on 
costs. These will range front the 
simple “ What does CAL cost? ” to 
detailed enquiries on Issues such as 
the financial merits of visual display 


tion " What does CAL cost ? " one 
has to identify at least three levels 
of reply, to suit the department, tlie 
institution and the nation. - 
- Inflation is another problem, but 
this has been overcome by concen- 
trating on Identifying costs in terms 


of basic units rathc-r thun money. Wo 
collect - information 011 the hours of 
staff time, the square feet used and 
the hours of terminal connexion to 
a computer and do not waste 
effort converting these into today’s 
•money terms. 

When in due course somebody 
asks “ What will package XYZ cost 
me ? ", we can then adjust the 
units for the enquirer's focal cir- 
cumstances and, if necessary, con- 
vert them into a financial figure 
applicable at the time of the 
enquiry. 

As a result of the evaluation 
work to date, some tentative con- 
clusions can be made about the costs 
and resource implications of CAL. 

S CAL is certainly more expensive 
an conventional teaching methods, 
even where largo numbers of stu- 
dents are using the same packages, 
# CAL can appear very cheap to 
academic departments because the 
marginal costs which affect depart? 
mental budgets nre often small, 

# since no instances exist nf CAL 
providing more than two hours of 
instruction per wuok, the effect nf 
CAI. on staff workloads wilt bo 
smoll, 

• the time taken to develop CAL 
is very significant. It is likely to 
require more than 100 hours of 
staff time to develop a one hour 
package (this will vury according 
tn the content and complexity), 

• shared or inter-institutional de- 
velopment of packages can produce 
substantial economies in the total 
cost. Institutions which operate CAL 

I iackages developed elsewhere might 
ie able to provide such teaching at 
n cost lower than conventional 
methods. 

The data from the evaluation’s 
reaper is still being harvested atld 
winnowed. By the end of .1977 I 
will be able to provide more sub- 
stantial evidence on the costs of 
CAL at all levels so that the diffi- 
cult decisions on its value — nnd 
future — can he set against a quan- 
titative background. 

1 John Fielden 

The author is a management con - 
sultant with Peat, Marwick , Mitchell 
arid Co 


a common set of concepts or prm- received knowledge, and to 1 

ciples which can be expressed or .Ideologically biased interpretation. |i| p m ||| \J |VVL VI 
applied in different terms, can In fact, an Integrated course of * * 

complement each . other, and can the type outlined Jn the CNAA paper B . 11 ,. l | nn . 1 B „nl,iators ran all he 
thus provide the student wifli the could easily be adapted to serve Educational ® va ' uat ,°^. ca " n al ‘ J 
means to acquire, an understanding political ends. Since the possibility relied upon, if they dout drop dead, 
of the Individual elerterite/ahd of of this hapnening is not to be ex- defect or seize up, to provide some 
the concepts and principles • com- eluded . as Jong as the theoretical Information about the educational 


From project evaluation to public judgment 


means to acquire, an unaersraimniB 
of the Individual elenieilts/Bhd of 
the concepts and principles • com- 
mon to all. 

This approach is ithe basis of au 


of this hapnening is not to be ex- 
cluded . as Jong as the theoretical 
basis of integration remains un- 
clarified, and since politicians speak 


Integrated study of, , say, matheroa- with increasing frequency of the 
tics and engineering. When applied changing shape of our demo- 
to the study of languages and sodal cracy this aspect of integration 




sciences, however, which lack a could well repay closer scrutiny, 
coifunon theoretical basis, this defl- , At any rate, the structure of an 
nitlon is less helpful. integrated course of study should 

.ioi 6c K ti ^ h u p p« i «f- — JtXJLsiyjfi 

feiftSTS tlfe^languaga SSSLZi JESS 

■i« U ?hp Biriomade ° u *ly whether integration is a' suit- 

' an? j£rl « able bas,s for degree level work, 
and more appropriate land 01 inte- v tt t l 

graiiort that might .serve as a . . JeilrCy JOOnSOll 

modeV? • A glance at the history of ■ ' , [. , .a. ; — 

modern-language studies In, Europe. The author ts_ lecturer, ih German y 

! ‘ ‘ 



defect or seize up, to provide some 
Information about the educational 
activity they have been engaged to 
study. And that’s all you can say 
about all educational evaluators. The 
species, although recent in origin 
and still few in number, Is remark- 
ably varied. 

This was not true of the first 
generation, however. They agreed 
with the people who paid them that 
what was needed by way of informa- 
tion was some accurate assessments 
of the effects on learners of trying 
to teach them something. 

The early technology of evaluation 
was. exclusively demoted- tqj this and; 
All went well bntil tliey found that 
tpe learners didn't usually learn 
frhat they were supposed to learn, 
or didn’t all lcarirthe samo things. 

This was damned inconvenient, 
because people began to ask wlty, 
and tliq evaluators coulq't help them 
because they had . confined their 
efforts to what waf learnt. 

By the time the sdcdnd generation • 


The programme is saturated wltli 
evaluative activity, even discounting . 
ourselves and J<mn Fielden (how 
does he cope with inflation?) 

Projects are required to carry out 
evaluations of their w6rk, ond these 
are linked to the appraisals of the 
governing programme committee 
via mid-term evaluations orchestra- 
ted by tlie 1 director, Richard 
Hooper. In terms of tlie evaluauon 
of individual projects, we act as an 
additional resource, sometimes help- 
ing projects to design or carry out 
their evaluations, sometimes provid- 
ing accounts of their work, for them, 
for Mr Hooper, and for the commit- 
tee. 

It’s important to note (tit least 
we think it is), that these accounts 


Identifying and exploring issues of 
concern to participants and out- 
siders — issues like the educational 
values and effects of CAL, problems 
of institutionalization and transfer- 
ability, or the role of the computer. 

So does Riclierd Hooper; in The 
Programme nt Two we offer alter- 
native analyses of die Issues and 
an outsider’s view of the pro- 
gramme as an entity. Our lmme-, 
diate purpose here is to inform the 
review of programme and project 
policy; in tlie lodger terra We hope ■ 
to enhance public understanding of 
the potential and -limitations of thls- 
new educational tool. 

* Finally, we see our Job as tailing 
the story of the national programme 
in B way. that will make its work 


*5-^17* ‘T 0,ed “is- r B e «V£ eoTnm "ISSTo 5 

or dldn t all lcarirthe samo things, jectis,. and - go out of .our way to 
This was damned inconvenient, avoid being labelled as " contra 
because people began to ask wlty, spies ”. ( Television addicts may have 
and tliq evaluators coulp't help them irealised tliat mir acronym is a '.pun 
because they had. .confined their- : on- this very point.) 

efforts to (u/jflf was learnt. , i.! nCtOL,t lVu 

■ n,- rh* timn ciVrinrl ffenflrntfnn Offor COtlcIpSlQIlS about. tllO Wqrth 

Bj the *‘ mQ ,be J /[?J er “” a ^.. :of the project, or moke rccoalmen- 
.caiue klortg (we re part of it), every- da tions ■ as to ' whether or' not .it 
tliiug about evaluation ‘had become ' deserves, further support. ; That is 


problematic— who it iji for, what Jn- 
formation 'is relevant, what methods 
arc appropriate,..' .who : should do it. 


On this last point, lh6 National De- 
Velop'ment. Programinq, for Com- 
puter Assisted . Learning decided 
'tliot we should do it, or at least part 

-«is n • L ■ 


for otliers to .decide. Our job is' to 
ensure, os best wo can, that-ithey 
have : tab' information they recognize 
as relevant Und adequate for such 
decisions. . 


, * ^ - made by- prograihme-' poVtiiipflnts. everyone. A)qly Richard Hob 

< Not ^ such B Pfc». -Rlqhatd ■Htjopei; refetrbd last week , conkputera ore ; .hem to -stay!. 

^KS^JfL ** 1 * ihterfm rpport. Two Years \ « - ' « . 




study of language fldth- 


og • ' Barry Palmer 


!, ' s The nuehor is dirdetar of thd ■ Urijtfflr- 
.. staiidtng Cqmj^ter ASstjted^ Leafti 
IW: pro JfCt.ftt Urlivertfisi:. b 


itlop are -invariably, sepn first by ' the accBsslblb;-: to .the • judgment - flf : W 4 -, ; 
end- i'- project* .iand ••are'.'' usuftUy modified .tor&ted- people at-jarge; ■■T&at i story 
that Eo. take account: or their comments, will not consist, rts the first eVfiluS- 
earn- We do no. "secret" evajuatioh tors might have written it; only ' ot . 


student scores, though it may In- 
clude such datn. 

“Education”. Is not an offshore, 
island inhabited by monofunctional 
creatures called teachers raid 
learners, . and ruled by “disci* . 
plines". It is, an activity much like 
any other, engaged in by p?op]$ 
who brlnp to bear, upon its conduct 
the. passion* and needs that flow 
from iheir -complex experience of 
the : personal,- ■ social and political 
worlds In which that activity Is. • 
inextricably embedded- Discrepan- .. 
cios, between “script" und peifoiv : 
mailed ” are rooted In this reality. 

The story should be Jmerdstlng, 
as -welj as instructive. UnCortu- . 





American news 


Commission urges more 
aid for private sector 


[ Correspondence schools facing probe 

A number of correspondence fewer than 5,000— as a result of a cash flow ceased 
schools are likely to be “s us pen- change In the regulations governing was bankruptcy ' ° lfte re *alt 

dart" and even “ terminated ” be- federal student aid. There is no evidence ^ 

In 1965 it, became possible for fraud tonk i. at ?1 ra inil 


deri" and even “ terminated ” be- 
cause of their “slippery *' financial 
activities, according to Mr Charles 


f i om trances Hill niiions are lie-ginning nr be affected. 

NliVV VORK *h' a| idcJs University, In Massachu- activities, according to iwr L-nunes 

Tins Coni miss inn for ImlL-nnndi.i.t se,rs f. fnmo . us , for Its academic Cooke, special assistant for student 

rnllnnxc m.i,i i ■ dt V l excellence, is beginning to be con- financial assistance at the Depart- 

g s and mveisilies is to pub- corned about its ability to maintain ment of Health, Education and 

lish a renort within the next two q»alny applications Welfare. Many correspondence 

Is cnnsirlei'ine srhnnln alilimioh nm anilm nf n i 


federal student aid. 

In 1965 it became possible for 

students to obtain loans under the Schools. But it is knn™« i 
Guarantee Student Loan Programme ing to Mr Cooke that « TV , accor i I 
for home study, including study in ber” of correspondence schniLk® 
Lorrespondence school programmes, obtained nmmkcnp.. ... ^ 


fraud took place " ar’" 1 
s-ui- iw .v f- Advanie 


Schools. But it U known “ u,,dl,t * 

j“ g »° “ AipS 


Colleges ami Universities is to pub- corned aboi 
lish a report within the next two " quality aj 
month-s recommending that more *he uni 
state aid to higher cducution be JA^ t , . od,lt,in8 
.lireced iow.nl, the private sonor. e,is.in B 'To" 
nigiier education funds may be cnncerncd « 
better spent aiding private colleges, ker. Only ; 
many of which are in dire financial Ie B° s are ui 
straits and some un °f “K" 

bankruptcy, than on expanding pub- ™ Kl 
Jic imi vim. sities aud colleges, tho At presto 
commission believes. aid to pri 

The severe ccrniomie plight of directly In Lite institiiLinn 
most private universities is largely Ui rough wants to students, 
the result of rocketing energy costs X or * firtmts each privt 

and inffrtlinn generally, together *oge $800 for each siuder 
with falling enrolments due to the ^' n ‘!" at , es Hl 
drop in the birth and college-going for e 

r, Jl e y- But it is aJso the mirepine It tt 

nf «1, A ' ■ v • . ai‘.inla ^ 


correspondence ’schooi programmes, obtained promissory” "r* ‘ 
Hie Joans were paid m the cor re- students wi tliout th/studSu £S[ 


university 


Ini rod uc ing new subject 


Is considering | schools, although not guilty of actual 


correspondence spondence colleges, which in turn 


criminal fraud, have been engaged 


loaned the sums provided to the 
students. 


aware of the nature" of EK 

meiits they wore signing do * 

. Students in some cases thought ! 


• UKIV a LIUJLCC U1BCICI. , kl , bu|jtll 

swsss ? „ shrjs ; m < togeAm *5*35 

K: Ke n,'^ if"" " ,e T ,i *f t i0b nmr : 1 °‘" ls wlS'fhe °3.« S " c„p, 'n, detice^colleKes' instituted !, ba " '°"" s - or f™' 

kot. Only jhe top Ivy League col- continuing to receive HEW interest tl,tert a p,actice they were merely sicnins anniiT 

l likely to be affected by | payments 8 on Toans “ af ter a iSJ S.Sl2l n S! l 2 l ^ om !*°™ *>V l&\ 


( nj , ........via mg io i ei iiiiu tee pHvment.s to stu- 

J i ~ W ■« to ,B s 

S'rsa tocsr'ft.fs^ss ssss &£ 

Vork State giants each private col- Th* «, r ■ , regular cash flov 

- — - ■ A. ". . The precarious financial position its rapid expati 


loans on The strength of the notcT. ^eted ^^Topned »*! 

Tli, loans front tile banks on tha fonthmod .o S v ™ 
strength of the promissory notes ments oil' loans be von ^ t 

ensui-ed Advanced Schoal. Inc u during whicTtLy ware SUft 


lcg?|sSo' financial posi.ion 

graduates at the bachelor level and hich n X^ i' reSp ° ,1t en ? G sc t° o1 ® was 
| highlighted recently by the bank- 


ensured Advanced Schools Inc u during which th«i- . s -- 
regular cash flow and made possihle recede them Anwh? 

*“ «Pan«on. Bur ^oubla rdu»I .o 'SuodUSS.'fe"* 

flPrttG luUn It.ti.. .1 . > y ^ 


arose when the prime lending rate 
soared between 1973 and 3975 to 


$3,01)0 for each student obtaining a - rS“ n,lsr by the i ank ‘ - - 

PhD. It also provides funds for Z 0 { i , «S S SP t ° nd ti ° 12J per - ««■ HEW Wa s enabled 
' • * - !!»— sctiooi with 80,000 students. The to pay interest at a, maximum rate 

of only 10 per cent, and banks be- 


rntes. uut it is also me mircpinti 

of the expansion nf public erfuca- giants to sLudents whose ftimiHes ? r hnn\ a)L 
non in the Hast over the last 15 C ‘ 1I11,DC afford the tuition fees ' Schools Inc, had 

years. charged by private universities. giowti lapidly in size front 1970— 

»•* — u.: — H . Hut even New York Sente's rela- w " ei1 hac ' lwtl 8,1 enrolment of 


dents who have dropped out A 
courses. 1 * 0UI 0 

Regulations passed in Februan ! 
now give the Office of Educatk! 
the authority to suspend or “teni 


nf only 10 per cent, and banks be- the authorihr'nVinnpnd .ToS 
came unwilling to make loans at nate “ sdiool S G n^^ ? ^ 

that rate. Advance Schools Inc's "hese practices. 8 8 " a " y d 


Traditionally, private institutions f |"!£ i^’u". ■««* 

have served most higher cducution ^ v Iy u 1 vel of a,tl l,as ,,ot 1,een 
1,1 tin-' Rustem states, while large p, ? ve, J t ,,lnil .v private 

public universities imvo dominated S? ll ®? es „ f,,,,m ,lavil, 8 to cut back 
the higher eihiaitiontil scene in the ,u5 lcu J v R. 11 . expenditure and 
nlid-Wcst and West. Rut since the 01 h 01 5 fro,n facing probable bank- 
1950s during higher education’s ru P f tC J* . , 

period of expansion, new public . ,0 *l ues *™ funds are made 

campuses have mush roomed in tha { lva,Iable moP .? “‘wyersity places will 
East, catering for the increased !?f co,ne available in New York 
numbers of high school leavers seek- i te j on top of the 50,000 vacancies 
mg a college education, but ulso nlr , y fxisting at the undergrade 
attracting students who ittiKht at nn at ^ ,eve ‘ , 

earlier period have enrolled at orl- x " c , on, P , n n ? its forthcoming re- 
vata institutions. P°*t the commission will considei 

Tulrfmi fnoD : ■_« various sltornatEva hv whIMi 


New federal 

Education 

Secretary 


g a college education, bur >ikn V J r “ “*« uiiuergrauu- t, _ , 

trading students who might 1 at nn at 1 leve1, r D . r ° av,d F ‘ Mathews , 39 * president 

irlier period have enrolled at nrl* I !? c 1 ? ra l ,, ” ,, 8 ,‘ts forthcoming r*. of the University of Alabama, has 
ite institutions. P 0, ‘* the commission will considei been nominated to succeed Mr 

Tuition fees at public universities sTac’es^couf d ‘ald nrfv^x T ft 1 ^ 1,ch Cas P ar W. Weinberger as Secretary 

tresis i hSb wa - Educaiioa aad 

i—i- B ,_„ nitl0 R? >• an increase in the amount paid The Congress must confirm 

-11 m— . 1- — — II 1 - Prpc;.l<i,i, .! 




ore much lower * than at private 
P'!5 S ’ making private institutions 
inciensiiigly uncompetitive us 
middle-income families feel tha 

1Srn°- ni, ?r eff ?. cts , of recession. In 
I960 in New York State 60 per cent 
or undergraduates were in private 
.Institutions and .*10 per cont in 


directly to colleges per student ob- 
taiiiing a degree. This system ia 
attractive because the grants reach 


colleges with no' strings attached. 
But the method of increasing 
revenue tp colleges by increasing 


The Congress must confirm 
President Ford’s nomination before 
Dr Mathews is appointed to his new 

E ost. Mr Weinberger is resigning 
ecause of his wife’s ill-health. 

Dr Mathews became president of 
lh £ University of Alabama six years . 


v public; opes ; this year ina , propar- SaS?i ,l L t0 j 0l * eges by increasing 

wsssaa 



feSfSa-asa 

more .tftatt belter-placed private th^nllShE f ? r ^? rd “11 Hl «wer to 
institutions from the movement of ulii pl,g { , t t . of Private institutions. It 
middle-class students to the^ublic Jfl* e « es ! ha L D,v publIc cuiclon fees 
»ctor. But even well^^ /g Sffher ^uc«fon? PeCt ° f America11 


Doubts over standards of 
competence-based ’ graduates 

from Angela Stent 

T heie are altogether eieht nos- 


Unions ‘are 
reaction to 
centralization’ 

Faculty unionization has corn • 
about as a result of changes in the 
institutional structure of uaitet- . 
sities, according to Mr Joseph Ga- * 
barino, director of the Institute of j 
Business and Economic Research . 
at the Uniyersity of California. •. 

Xn , a , new publication on faculty > • 
bargaining sponsored by the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Edi> 
cation, he says that state university ^ 
systems have become, more rto- ■ 
tralized in recent years because of 
the need to consolidate state higher 
education since the rapid expansion 1 
of the ’60s and retrenchment of the ■ 
*7°s, - ■ 

Faculty members have felt the j 
need to unionize in order to be able j 
to influence the external agencies j 
which systems have employed to 1 
. achieve centralized coordination.* ■ 

The American Council of Learned hans 8 e]f-d«f M »in- » -u The “two strongholds ’’offaciilty 

Sodiodes has launched a project to says. No standuJs havV beeTda! a,11 R nis . m are the public mulfr 
study all aspects of the publication vi ?ed for* recording data, computer ins . 1 f u *. ion «l systems and individual 
and dissemination of "American so “ ware or even: the- format -of P u ohc institutions undergoing major 
scholarly knowledge”. It tnronrii m *rrotexts. . academic transfoi'inution, Mr Gif- 


Dr Mathews. 


Publish or perish is ‘sinking 
libraries in non-knowledge’ 


A diverse ^oup of colleges around,' communication skills anaLvtical t". 0 , 1 8 system hut a non- *r““ «*«,«. aM m«ui«.tamf,, 1 . . 

the. -count mi > • - _K?iL 8 ! I W<tem_of discovery, production, aiid P^P|?-diiplicahon In “on demand ’* 8 0n0 ; the' dramatic movef.MiflW 

nt • - 1 -- a npn eating, the boundnru h al «, on „ | svstem-wicle exniuision -and cenlrili- 


■i? here .« are oJtORBtb 

sible ■ '‘competences 


uiaociiiiimtiuu ut American * ■ - . . _ 

scholarly knowledge ”, It intends m *£S' otex ts. • 

to make proposals for solving the sen^tachnolni™ f ?X f mine - the pre ' , 

scholars, 8 pub* S SS sector is in the oaio. 1 

v ' Ua -“ — j s— » Li.j_ film »„w m.| n ® n „. t exempt from the fatuity union ] 

' • • J -- T 


academic transformation, Mr 
burino says, {•' 

The private sector is in the nmo l 

- - - ■ . ’ I 


mtence?”^ “Si ?? s ' ?*] iers f, nd ^ ^ librarians ” which have film and ‘printouts,' studying prob- I *«« -~ 

t nces . effective | led to not a system but a non- le . hls microform standardization movement since it ha^ not unde* 

" l ' ,#1 "“ 11 “ • « m A \ ffnnfl- ,f thn 1 vlrntVintis" ninvM idffiri 


th^ couniry have_ jusP^aduVred ^^Rfbilities, 


BA? 


ability- 


' preblem-soTvlng | di« enli rr a JoT.' 


o( :the knowl'edee SlSlSj'i® l, ? u, > <la ry between systera-wldo expimsion aud ceitlnlt 
J needs”. ***" ■ h&-«SKSLB* gV.— B ««lon thu h.*e cherecbM . 

nons, bibliographic problems, in an public hicher education Iii aln»d 


”on ! ‘ ^m3y h L£Sfr ™*^ in t ji; hiclier education 

bedevilled useful ■ end efficient fu We pro S1 ,ccu oFcorapmer tyne' 

Jl The, e« alIma „, ,|, n , /.I, 


setting;.... , 


schoT il J ed hif 8f H*- and setnne‘ Pr0,peCta cora *Pm er ~ Wr*- 

•5I22S PCP** 1 ^ as the on «’s World. awareness of young scho]arS t0 « Dublish " JfA J dissemination which the real catalyst for orsanizadoD, 

grows. . r reeVBnt education University of Massachusetts Dro^ h i. C J U " C ‘' Suggest8 ^ a absence of'up-to^lS^knowledge'on 8,1 P porte < 1 by the evidence tbattbj' 

! The central idea behind CBL callarf “separate college, p 5f.? me . whi f h has resulted ift the sch ° !ar ly, needs for JouniSs. books “ nion «ed colleges havesolarirt and 

to test studciits not for did factual CommuStv ?f ^ lic ^cation ° f a great deal of trivial a ^ bfcgraphic c/ata the cor? 1 f vels of participation in insti.o- 

f.™ 6 "' ,» f . tbeir coure Mbutfor IsenUrely oruaSd arnn^' vl ^ h . of^ ^ ,5,a “ bout *« «!• governance «t least W*** 

abihiy to cqmmunicoto -welL CBL svstflm Tho'rif^! /.fnR Ucd * l l? e Specialized journals have prolifer- • n.iKu^J 8 ^* t [ le extent to which often superior to those in 

bWSIwW: 1 ^wd**lietrature. elone • • JncLotioh To? ♦...0*5 r t ..vWevemen.tt^^S 
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West Germany 


Admission rules go back 
into melting pot 


by Gtinther Kioss ' 

Two eagerly awaited decisions oE 
West Germany's Constitutional 


aware of the dilemma: 011 the one 
hand the existence of vacancies had 
been legally proven; on the other 
the administrative procedure of the 


Court may undermine the whole ZVS, which itself was designed to 


elaborate procedure which now regu- 
lates the admission to all important 
university courses in the country. 

Ironically, this very system of 
selection was itself created In 


France 

Shake-up for 

student 

representation 

from George Morgan 

* NICE 

A private members’ Bill approved 


Euro-foundation begins 
lifelong learning project 


ensure the greatest possible fairness by the National Assembly contains 
to all applicants throughout the significant amendments to sections 
Federal Republic barred this parti- <» the 1968 loi d’orientation dealing 
cular applicant from being admitted with student representation in uni- 
in favour of other initially unsuc- verslty affairs. The effect of the 
cessful applicants with better aver- new legislation will be to increase 


cessfui applicants with better aver- 


tn an mriim- 1972 rnlfnv Bge Af) itur marks. However, these 
• response to an earliei 1972 ruling were not beillR admitted siri ’ e they 

of the same court in which it stipu- had not gone to court, so that the 


of the same court in which it stipu- 
lated that only if objective and uni- 
form admissions criteria, which 
could be tested in the courts at any 
time, were applied was a numerus 
clausus legal. 


places 

e x y - 


effectively 


The Constitutional Court, going 
back to the principles established 
in its 1972 judgment, and at the 
same time taking a very pragmatic 


The court has now clarified some view, found that the _ constitutional 
basic problems which have arisen admission to univer- 


since the Central Admissions Office 
(ZVS) in Dortmund came into exist- 
ence in 1973 apd since individual 
universities, through their regional 
governments, were required to estab- 
lish their student capacity by apply- 


sity, provided the traditional mini- for Universities, 
mum qualification of having passed Under the 1968 law students were 
the Abiti/r examination was fulfill- entitled to sit on university udmini- 
ed, tonk precedence over the ad mi- Strativc councils on it parity basis, 
nistrntive procedure of the ZVS At fuculty level full student repre- 
(which itself did not even possess actuation was made subject tn a 60 


the number of students sitting on 
administrative councils in indi- 
vidual imitds d’enscigneinent et de 
recherche, the rough equivalent of 
tbo former faculties. In all prob- 
ability, however, the number of seats 
effectively occupied by students on 
full university councils will be 
reduced. The Bill is thought to have 
had official backing from M Jean- 
Pierre Soisson, Secretary of State 
for Universities. 

Under the 1968 law students were 
entitled to sit on university admini- 
strative councils on u parity basis. 
At fuculty level full student repre- 


the power to determine student 
capacity). Only in this way could 


ing a common, supposedly water- every empty place be filled. 


per cent quorum of voters at the 
annual olections. Below this figure 
the number of seats available to stu- 


tight formula. It is not without sig- 
nificance as to the importance of the 
whole question of university admis- 
sions at the present time that West 


.The obvibus solution to the whole dents declined proportionately. No 


question is, of course, to be in fut- 
ure more careful, or more honest, 
in determining student capacity In 
subjects where admission is rcstric- 


Germany’s highest court lias for the . te d. Since no effective method of 
second time been required to make achieving this goal has as vet been 
a ruling which is bound to have devised— the divergence of formu- 


major administrative and legal 
consequences. 

The caae$ arose from complaints 


lae and figures between univergi- 


quorum was required, however, on 
university councils — representatives 
at this level being elected from 
among council members in the 
various constituent faculties. 

Tliis ruling led to a position 
where all student seats on university 
councils were being filled despite 


made by 23 unsuccessful applicants suits from rejected applicants, 
to the medical schools at Munich To ‘“crease this prospective chaos, 
and Freiburg universities. In earh ™ Constitutional Court's judgment 


to the medical schools at Munich 
and Freiburg universities. In each 
case the lowest competent ad min Is. 
trative court had initially ruled in 
the students' favour. Whan higher 


ties, ministries, courts and auditors- very lovv Polls at faculty level— the 
general is truly staggering 7— uni- average poll this year was 25.5 per 

versitics now face a flood of law ceat * , 

suits from rejected applicants. , Now the new legislation has re- 

To increase this prospective chaos, oueed the quorum at faculty elec- 


reintlng to the other action brought 
bv 22 Freiburg applicants mokes it 
clear that the agreement concluded 
between the Ltinder, which set up 


courts reversed these judgments the the Central Admissions Office, does 
students persisted and were not say wl,ich body actually admits 
eventually successful in the Constl- H5S 1 


tiitinnal rnnrt view pf the appeal court which used 

tutional Court.,. thla Br?U ment as justification to re- 

At issue was the existence of ject, without investigation, the stud- 
■spare capacity in medicine at both 6nts ’ claim that there were empty 
universities. The Munich applicants P' a . ces a . 1 Fr f i 1 bulg ) or the individual 
cl.in.ed to have dlacovSed , 75 7^*,® 

Ject Se 8 ?h« Pending an amendment to the 

JSSatShV relevant legislation it npw_ seems 


university. The -local administrative 
court concurred with the’ plaintiff’s 
view, thus highlighting the uncer- 
tain basis' on which . capacity calcu- 
lations are being undertaken. 


' tfrc. likely that in future cases will almost 
lttfl tt s exclusively be brought before the 
uncer- administrative courts in whose area 
caicu* university is located against 
, , . which the complaint is raised. This 


However, according to the. higher alone appears to guarantee a proper 
courts, this did not .give the appli- judicial examination of whether the 
cant the automatic right of admis- fullest possible use of available capa- 
sion to the course since the average city is being made. In the Court’s 
or all the subject , marks of ' his viev; the legal protection of an 
AbituF examination: the main applicant’s basic right must have 

selection criterion, ‘fell considerably ' priority over administrative conveni- 
shorr of the- overall jninlpium fl nce. The ZVS at Dortmund, in any 
average 1 'marks of hll applicants case, merely operates On the basis 
for medicine in the Federal Repub- of . information given to it bv the 
lie. • ■ • Land government. This in turn is 

Tbfi'CiOnstitutlonal Court was well compiled by the universities. 

Canada 

OECD team told of ‘civil 
service secrecy’ 


problem is currently under con- 


front Israel Cinin an problem is curren 

{(deration in Bntis! 

OTTAWA , Saskatchewan. \ 

.Politicians : and civil servants Who : The CAUT delegi 
demand public accountability froin for public accouhta 
universities would do well to apply 1 .*“* 

these principles to themsejyes. This 2^ a ff e - JHJ * 
was one of., the points made to a j t ur&e d the OE 
team of foreign experts working for era, who are proc 
the Organization for Econoniic oh Canadian post-co 
Cooperation an’d Development by ti° n > to note mat C 


tions to 50 per cent. The result of 
this move will be to make for more 
effective student representation nt 
this level. But the benefits of the 
amendment will be more than off- 
set by the extension of the quorum 
to the Full university council. Facul- 
ties not obtaining the quorum will 
110 longer be allowed to designate 
their fill I quota of student repre- 
sentatives. 

This new ruling is all the more 
important as M Soisson himself has 
recently submitted- a Bill to tha 
national assembly conferring 
stronger powers to central univer- 
sity councils: in particular unive 
sities will be empowered to take fu 
control in the event of different 
of opinion between university and 
faculty councils especiaUy over mat- 
ters of finance. 

The amendments have been given 
a hostile reception in some higher 
education circles f where they are 
thought to be a move to cut down 
student iuvolvement in university 
politics and a step backwards to 
the pre-1968 era of centralized con- 
trol. Student reaction, however, has 
so far been non-existent on account 
of the long vacation period which 
has just begun. 


Managers’ college 
hangs in balance 

from Patricia Clough 

ROME 

A working group which has been 
reviewing the future of the Inter- 
national Institute for the Manage- 
ment of Technology in Milan has 
. now handed in its report, according 


from William Farr 

PARIS 

The Council of ihe newly created 
Institute of Education uf the 
European Cultural Foundation 
{Tims January 24), has announced 
that its project on educational pro- 
visions for migrant and immigrant 
workers and their children is being 
held in abeyance for the time being 
and that a new project concerning 
policies and achievements in the 
field of lifelong education is being 
undertaken at the request of, and 
financed by, the EEC Commission. 

The council has also announced 
that two further projects arc being 
studied and negotiated with pos- 
sible sponsors. One could lead tn 
die publication of an annual review 
of changes and trends in the deve- 
lopment of higher education ill 
Europe. The other would deal with 
the actual and possible contribution 
of higher education 10 regional, eco- 
nomic and .social development in 
the context of the Common Market 
plans to contribute to the develop- 1 
meut of so-called disadvantaged 
regions of the Community, particu- 
larly in Italy mid Britain. 

The four projects announced in 
January and now being _ carried out 
are concerned with legislation and 
practice relating to educational 
study leave for workers, trends in 
enrolment at universities, movement 
of students between countries and 
youth services in relation to edu- 
cational structures and the impact 
of new forms of post-secondary 
education (such as the Open Univer- 
sity mid France's University Insti- 
tutes of Technology) on equalization 
of educutional opportunity. 

Professor Asa Briggs, vice-chancel- 
lor of the University nf Sussex and 
chairman of the council, told a press 
conference here that tliis a concen- 
tration of what he apologized for 
calling post-obligatory or post- 
secondary education, did not mean 
that the institute was only concerned 
with higher education. It was rather 
that the institute had chosen urgent 
problems of concern to all European 
countries in which it felt, as an inde- 
pendent un 11 -go vo riuneuta! organiza- 


slderation in British Columbia and to . the Institute’s interim director* 
Saskatchewan. . . .- -'v Mr John Nisbeft (TfJES, February, 

The CAUT delegation' also called 1 iy , •• 


ment-sponsoreo researen, even 11 tne wJ n b«S discussed by the governing 
results of such research wete not body on Monday, but an actual deci. 
acceptable lo the Rover rnnent. sion on the institute's future will 

It uruitha OECD comnuswon- probHbly not be n, ad e un til the 
ers,- who are producing a report fnitumu Mr Nisbet said 
oh Canadian post-compulsory edqca- fs The institute was set up by six 

couutrics^Britain, West Germany, 


tion, to note that Canada, has freer 
entrance, requi remains for foreign 


The CAUT referred to the Council OECD, • • v 

of Ministers oE Education, only .one The .delegation also . told tho 
of many government institutions OECD group that finance provided 
which meets; in secret, creates com- by the three funding agencies 
nut tees .and reports bn subjects : of (the Medical Research Council,, 
grant importance, to die academic the National Research Council and 
community, Ktft'as a matter !of policy the Canada Council) were essential 
doek hot meet with or Imar delega- to the research function of tha 
non? from private q? semi-public universities. ' However, the - CAUT 
groups.-// fa ymrv oE. the proposed pro Mere - 

- representatives called for tion of research . oil the 

qll • briefs to .various .provincial : provincial, level, which it says would 

leVH ' nf opt only, be costly, but would prob- 
ul> ably limit research to J°cm wther 


the oasis ot nnroposai oy the urga- 
nlzation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). 

Its purpose wqS .to prayide courses 


'lasting front s jeW days to six weeks 



tion, that it could carry out objec- 
tive rescarcli which would help gov- 
ernment to find solution. 

The council now consists of 14 
members. Three sit as founder mem- 
bers representing the organizations 
which created the institute. These 
are Dr Guido Brunner, EEC Com- 
missioner for Science, Research and 
Education ; Mr Raymond Georis, 
secretary-general of the European 
Cultural Foundation, Amsterdam : 
and Dr James Perkins, chairman of 
the International Council for Educa- 
cational Development, New York. 
Tho other members serve in a per- 
sonal and independent capacity. 

Three new members have joined 
tho council since January, two of 
them of particular interest since 
their presence expands membership 
of the council beyond the nine coun- 
tries of the EEC^They are Dr Kjeil 
Hhrnqvlst of Gothenburg Univer- 
sity ; Mme Szuzsa Ferge of tho Hun- 
garian Academy of Science and Pro- 
fessor Francois Bourricand of Paris 
University. 

The other members aVe : Profes- 
sor Ralph Dahrendorf, director of 
tho London School of Economics; 
Dr Gaston Deurinck, director of the 
Fondntion Industrie - University. 
Brussels; Professor Henri Jaime of 
the Free University, Brussels; Pro- 
fessor Denis Kullcn of dm University 
of Amsterdam ; Dr Clark Kerr of the 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies 
in Higher Education ; Guido Mar- 
ti not ti, professor of sociology nt the 
University of Mllaia ; Dr Konrad von 
Moltke, director Curriculumgruppe 
Anieriktikunde, Hamburg. The direc- 
tor of the institute is Dr Ladlslav 
Cerych, who has previously worked 
with OECD 

From October the institute will 
move from Brussels to permanent 
headquarters in Paris. The French 
government is providing the organi- 
zation with premises in the Univer- 
sity of Parls-Dauphine (Paris IX) 
Paris thus becomes the headquarters 
of four international organizations 
' concerned with education, the others 
being Uncseo and its International 
Institute of Education Planning and 
the OECD and its Centre for Edu- 
cational Research and Innovation. 


Sweden 

Graduate job 
prospects rise 

from Mike Duckenfield 

STOCKHOLM 
Latest graduate employment figures 
suggest that the balance between 
school-leavers 1 .demands .for higher 
education arid employers* demands 
for graduates may have begun to 
shift, back to favour more students. 

‘The number ,of graduates here has 
decreased each year since the peak 
of just over 21,000 in 1971 and num- 
bers- for the academic year 1973-74 
— the most recent for which- employ- 
ment statistics are available — were 
down to the level of the late 1960s a 
about 16,000. 

However, figures recently re* 
leased by the Ceiitral Statistics 


e 

_ Y< 

Of the 1 3,700 students graduating 
In the second quertqrr pf 19?4, 74 
per-cent bad jobs by. the. beginning 
ot- this year agaihS(- 66 per cent for; 
the ‘ comparable "period of. fh6 ykbr 
before. , 1 

Swedish students graduate 
throughout the year and figures for 
the two years prior to the latest 
ones show, that there has. been an 
average 2 per cent increase in the 
numbers finding jobs each quarter. 
The bureau estimates that only 
one in 25 graduates in lu survey 
was still, without a job six months 
after ''taking finals. 

It back-up its .claims with the 
results oE another investigation pnb- 
lished last month -in wjilcn !c ; asked 
students, their future plans qn the 
day ‘they Sat their finals.. 

" Of the total number of graduates 
last year, a record 46 per. cent had 


rn »r ■ * j'M «ii*ii o r - xi itt mtfii jj 


II per cent more than in 1.973 
" • addition, 30 per cent bad 


ri iWIivtji w 'jVWif 




replies, 16 per cent, wanted.- to con- 
tinue with further study-^-ous in 
five of whom wanted to do research 
—and B '.per . cent .ware Unsure of 
their plnhs. 

Most improved, employment; prop- 
Pcces vr&B recorded ^F.huHiqnhtes 
graduates (up - 14;-.pGi'* cent? ' ajid 
sodal scientists Cuts :12 per cent* • 
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The counsel of despair 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Some eight weeks ago, The THES 
suggested that the academic com* 
miiiilty seemed lo be approaching 
the war of every man against every 
man. It has now arrived. In the 
past week, both Mr Jo Grimond, 
Liiiincellnr of Kent University, and 
Dr R. B. Hunter, vice-chancellor of 
Birmingham University, have said 
that some universities or poly- 
technics might have to be closed 
so that a few quality Institutions 
can he maintained. As Mr St John- 
Stevas, the shadow education 
spokesman said this week, this is, 
indeed, the counsel of despair. 

At a time when 30 per cent in- 
flation is ravaging university 
budgets, it is obviously tempting to 
pronounce death sentences to save 
one’s own neck; and the Humer and 
Grininiid speeches are the most 
powerful indication yet. of the 
genuine- nlnrni now felt in univer- 
sities ahour the Government’s inten- 
tions towards them. The temptation 
aught nevertheless to be resisted. 

Which uni versi tics and polytech- 
nics, far instance, do Dr Huntcr 
and Mr Grimond propose to close ? 

If they inter the thought, they ought 
to mime the names. Should we 
perhaps dose ull the science depart- 
ments in polytechnics ami move . ] 
their students to the empty benches j 
in universities ? Or should we shut , 
down science in a feiv universities i 
to give science teachers in the polv- f 
technics some students to tench and v 
use university science departments a 
to cope with overcrowded arts and J 
social sciences faculties? What, i 
too, about the staff and the plant ? 


It is also likely that if we were 
to close universities or polytechnics 
ilfVL W fnoi 0uid ba opening them 
c i 3805 t0 ™P e with the growth 
of higher education towards the 
levels already prevailing in America 
and Europe. Even though the Gov- 
ernment is not ^discouraging specu- 
, ladon that the 1981-82 student target 
•i J?*®* closer to 600,000 

. tb ? or the 

MO.OOO mentioned since 1970, it was 

: \° L ' d Crowther-Hunt* 

the minister of state for 1 higher 
-™ s ! Iaok,n 8 ahead this 

2*°P0 w h en 200,000 

t£ denCs “?ay be Starting degree 

vt^-sar* 

n cation of the debate 
2SLSf“* Br ^S B,pt4d *■ .secondary > 
!fiUL° j [ or 30 .years.’ It vriR be the 
aame debate about elitism dud egat 
Ha nanism, and the universities ahd~ 

th t vmSkSS- 

• wul be the grammar sdiools. It is in 

ftl&SSS? ?5«t the .anguish of the 
umvei-sines in the oast year, and 

rrlmJSE?*! 5 f P A e ^ 6 *‘ en « from Mr 
GntMnd.and ° r Muot * r » should be. 


S Several factors, including the 
I* spread of comprehensive secondary 
5 education, seem likely in the 
medium term to whet the appetite 
, e babies of the 1960s and the 

fo, i higher education in the 
i 1980s and 1990s. Yet the disappear- 
1 {race of ihe grammar schools seems 
f likely to lower standards of entry 
I to higher education whilst increas- 
ing i he demand for ir— which is not 
necessarily too high a price to pay 
for ending the segregation of Brit- 
ish society at the ages of seven and 
Jl. if mis is the case, Britain will 
be moving towards the north Amer- 
ican pattern of secondary and 
higher education. 

This will mean n more open and 
egalitarian system of British higher 
education, Many students will do 
shorter spells of study, which they 
will add in during their working 
lives, as and when they need new 
skills or knowledge. Up to u quar- 
ter, however, will probably spend 
four years on their first degree. The 
best will then go on to graduate 
study. A iter natively the ucadcmic 
year wifi be rearranged or intensi- 
fied. Either way the system will 
cater for more of the population 
than now but will be still more 
expensive. 

What seems likely therefore is a 
development in Britain on Califor- 
nian lines, with perhaps the com- 
munity colleges as the model for 
our colleges of higher education, the 
state- universities as the model for 
the polytechnics and the University 
of California as the model for nur 
universities. If this is^an accurate 
forecast, the fears of Mr Grimond 
u ml Dr Ifu mer would probably be 
allayed, since the Californian system 
snows that ** quality ** universities - 
can survive within a more egalita- 
rian system. 

On June 6, The THES argued for 
a much greater element of discrimi- 


froin A/r Peter Stocklwm 
Sir, — The coincidence of Dr Hen- 
hrum’ letter (THES, July 11), 
l*oi ntiiig the dilemma of academic 
scholarly publishing and the report 
in the same issue of the conference 
J on undergraduates and books raise 
f many interesting points. 

; But they are not problems without 
; solutions. Dr Henriques* letter 
; highlights the viability of the pub- 
lisher and the bookseller in an infla- 
. tionary economy. The problems of 
r haw to finance an ongoing business 
. in an inflationary economy ore very 
real, one is required to sell ones 
product at a price that enables one 
to finance the next product and at 
the same time make a profit. A 
subsidy could be a possible solution. 

Even in bonkselling the Arts 
Council literature panel has talked 
about how they could help the sell- 
ing of creative literature, and, as 
one of the students a Royal Hollo- 
way College conference remarked, 
naif of nil student reading appeared 
to be fiction. 

The solution in pan to the publi- 
cation rif the schnlnrly work with 
limited sales potential (and this is 
the nub of the problem) is to make 
the work shorter if at all possible. 

An interesting document circu- 
lated at the Koyul Holloway confer- 
ence showed that a scientific work 
of limited appeal (likely to be 
bought only by an academic 
library) could be expected to 
sell during the second half 
of 1974 at £32 for 300 pages. If 
!t had only 200 pages it would prob- 
ably sell at £8, all other factors being 
equal. 

If you want to do a learned work 
oil medicine with 200 colour plates 
you now print the colour plates oil 
microfiche (often giving more fnitli- 
ful colour reproduction) and insert 
them in » pocket at the back of the 
book. No amount of Juggling with 
figures will produce an acceptable 
price for a large number of colour 
plates unless the edition is a large, 
usually internationally produced. 


Academic publishing 

in a speedy way. Si/e of typo- 
graphy, which is used for footnotes 
and sometimes for appendices to get 
more in a defined space, should 
perhaps be used to bring out the 
essentials of whnt to read as basic 
material. Some information such as 
detailed tables of accumulated . 
research could be presented as , 
inicrofische in the back of the book. ! 
Shall we not all within the next j 
few years have our hand -lie Id or < 
desk-top microfiche reader as we i 
work in our study ? J 

Again, good editors have a duty i 
to see that scholarly works are read- i 
able and presented with some style, « 
and are shaped in such a form that t 


ft i ft i I 

5il — I wholeheartedly -ndm-™-i ■ 
sentiments of Dr Ursula wf - * 
concerning the prnb 2£ ! 

demic* " ,fta " 

far 

to her own accented ho 2i!? r 118 ’ 
Ushers which de;dt in ? Jfi' 
unfavourable field of diuIS vS 

tory. I had no wiccesTSJrf 


that are more easily digested and in the nature of ’things °LlS 
read with pleasure if possible. This overlooked by future oSLiS* ■ 


implies In many cases shorter books, 
more concisely - expressed, and 
better edited at a price which will 
keep pace with inflation. 

Yours faithfully, 

PETER STOCKHAM, 

Director, 

Dillons University Bookshop, 

Malet Street, 

London. 

from Mr Trevor Pateman ' 

%i—fn his article “ A Cycle of dep- 
rivation in academic publishing” 
(THES, July 4), Peter Hopkins dis- 
cusses a number of ways in which 
limited market monographs : might 
continue to be made availuhle at rea- 
sonable prices. 

One way he does not mention is 
that of self-publixhing. In January of 
this year I withdrew niv book Lang- 
l,a £?.‘ Jrart and Politics from the 
publisher who had commissioned it, 
announced it, but 'who was postpon- 
ing publication. A friend, jean 
btroud, and I set about finding a 
PnnMJ and getting 2,000 copies prin- 
ted These we are now able to sell 


a much greater element of discrimi- 
iiacion in tlie planned development 
oE higher education instead of death 
by a thousand cuts. It would prob- 
ably be necessary, we said, tb dis- 
criminate in favour of a dozen or 
so universities of truly international 
reputation (a development which is 
not being discouraged either by the 
University Grants Committee or the 
Science Research Council). 

Each" of the nations whose bro- 
gress- Britain admires, dislikes, or 
envies-shy the United States, 
Japan, the Soviet Union, France, 
Germany or Canada — has a more 


, - , .—.J pkWUHWU, 

one. If people want to reissue ex- 
tensive PhD work of limited appeal 
and with over 500 pages then some 
other cheaper methdd such 83 micro- 
fische, with all its attendant reading 
problems, must be used. 

Tt is interesting to reflect on how 
many academic specialist books sold 
are actually read all the way 
through. Many are used as refer- 
ence works within a limited diset- 


• tj a- hiwm.oivi us 

'?™ B ' fo £ *0 stance, or Harvard, 
tq name only 
a few In the United, States. T 

■ Britain ;cannot..afford to neglect 
the nourishment of research of 
vJ®: best? scholarship, dr 

me.alen. and> .^wbrneU' of 
f® ie . n , t who can enable If to survive 

'llrtrtJWSS 1181 ? ' hafth ' corii- 

25*23 Wrtft ordoi— and Dr Hufn, 


wonderfully concentrate the will to 
have „ C0 read ^ within a 
limited time. But books on one’s 
pwn shelves that one actually owns 
r f a j at a J ,y tiq,e ' sometimes 
never. And who actually reads 
through a 700-page- academic work ? 
Not many of us I suggest. ' 
Publisher’s desighett have, rarely 
answered ' tlje challenge of present-' 
in« information in a more easily 
digested fonn to ehable the reader 
to gar the Essentials, out of a book; . 


. j m. D O III- 

ted These we are now able to sell 
in hooks hops or by direct nuii] order 

fn ■ S JjP!El5uJ |,e,s )' a P rice wllidl 

for a 50-60,0000 wore! original work 
is far from expensive, will allow us 
to cover our costs and (if all 2,000 
copies are sold) give me a small 
royalty. 

It has taken us only a few months 
to make this book available, nild 
we have enjoyed the work involved. 

£in a i£ h0 {V ,t see, P s that 1 might 
HnnoM abl . e , t0 enjoy a closer rela- 
w,t J* those who read my 
,^ an I would have had my 
000k been commercially published. 

rnni- •!» a risk th at the 2,000 
copies will not sell, and that the 
printer will have tb be paid out of 
our own pockets, but; this will be a 

ff nLl!l a i 3poIlu - I1 f ,1t V me than 

publiS a, m™ 1 h “ v, " f! lhe b »» 1 ' 

^ommend the technique of 

hav?SShSifcS l L oti, . er “V thors wll ° 

i J keeping their maim- 

scripts in cold storage. 

Voufs Sincerely, . 

TREVOR PATEMAN, 

Church Green, 

Sidmouth, . . . » 

Devon. . . 


»» .Kj. ii: 7. uc nun: 

th0 nati °& «M.d 



University' reform 

from Mr M, L. Burstali . . V ] ' 
8i r »7-t read with interest the sur.' 
gestions qf my old friend Max 
Hammerton (THES, July 11 ) f or 
dealing with the universities’ prob- 
lems. Although attractive at first 
stebt u aeams tb mq that many of 

Slid popalbW 

SWf 881 main - 

■ . 1 ff*v- pn5 ’ ,aw ' afi ,follovYfi': 

bu ^ f° all ranks.- 

Obkaryhiion. suggests that dud nro- 
fessorfi.'a^e hs .common proporflbn- 
ate[y as dud: lecturers. : P ®o v S r 

.while .^a [department can' usual] v 
252.tejS2ftnSJW.or incom! 


maximum unit' costs. If is, inciden. 

implicit contradiction to- 
fiL n , e H a SUB ^ tionv p ?rhapb Pro- 
verse ? H mCrt0n meaat '*™ c °n- 

sho 3 id‘be n S™orn' ra,,C ' S . n ' i,d f rds 

• Agreed again, hut let. lu' I'AiMWin. 


'imniin'i? debp cement with .CompiSS 
WWntar.'. •’ generally, it gust 
be ^realised that a .system -of. fixed. 

^ on h , acts - carries certain "die- 
advantages with it. - The balflhcd 
between; : ■ tedching. and vrSffflS 1 
must, 'necessarily W Upned SSS9 
toy/hras th 0' , Ut ter, "whi le ' th ba pm^- 

JJfi D ! B a ?^ ,i 1 ritln H and reappolndng 


’ universities, fiavJffiE!' ma tbat 

this .nrnHlfmP W| se to avoid 

. to - ex- 


id in ue nature of things win lK 
is overlooked by future sclolm f,; 
s, At that tune I held a ■ -f 
id post. Today i do not.- The dlftr l 
II ence brings home o m e 
|pec,al force the truth of 
Henuques is sayine tHp 1 
MA, MLitt or.MiD 8 tliois hSl ! 
ably a fairly immature produain 

or skills lather than the iiuiaha 

™t d Ts she TrWjS 

" & k \ vll ‘cb might have occupied d' 5 
5- best P ur t of a scholars mat™ ’ 
h ye ?r? can pass into oblivion if nr 1 

1 ?e C oSpH d S,mp i y be «use it h M .’= 
[. i ecorded anywhere, ** 

r. tbis 1,0 * v witb special kttjS! 
s because no longer being in a i. 
f aC if; d L in c post w'tb vacaiioiu l**? 
r. wb ^ b t0 research and write t.' 1 ,- 

e onmVn^-i 116 3 su,Je,human ef foci ; 

. lt "t 1 t0 a. mud).; 

. tpngei time than the average »-i 
j demic takes with a similar task, u- 
i f°mP ,etQ the book projects on ivfaick ! 

. 4_ b i ay f al ready expended a grea i 

1 n J, entul and Physical etojj 1 

■ . ai ?^ i_ n T tbe Co,,|, se of researcliijg i. 
i * a| U aware that niy uLder- * 

. standing and capacities as a schobr I 
; have immeasurably expanded. . ; 

I I would be prepared to -make tbs > 

, superhuman effort if it was tnUt y 
worth it ; but what has been id ij 
recently iu The THES makes hi !' 
AYOnder whether it is.. My personal !. 
problem is thut no longer, being i 
teacher (through no : perioral 
choice), communication through tl» ; ; 
printed word is the only form d *’ 
scholarly coniinu mention left ojw A 
to mo. u : 

I would propose a formal .prgtaff j s 
of work completed and in p^Ogrea s- 
which is not being done for aw { 
higher degree, together- rio r 
abstracts similar to dUsertfllbs I. 
abstracts, which may be coiisuM j. 
in any university library tlirougM . 
the world. I ivould also propoo . 
dome degree of subsidization to i 
the microfilming of such , WJ^k 
typescript when completed, 1 sp . tW 
it may be easily available M 
scholars on inter-library loan. ; 
Yours sincerely, ; 

J. E. PINNINGTON, . " ft 

Westwood Hill, .* *■ ‘i 

Sydenham, ■ . • • • 1 q 

Loudon. • ' ii 

— .J. 

_ I am in entire agreement •! 
; Professor Hammerton that 
could and should be chio^J. 
Might I urge, however, inai ^ !. 
thlpk hard about the onwpjWJ ' 

. as we|I a s , th e, , more obvious fw? . 
pT what- we propose ? -V-, V - .. I 
Yours faithfully, . > - l 

M. L. BURSTALL; ' - j • 

Temple Fortune Hill, 1 ;-- ;> V i'-. 
London. ^ 

VlCO' : ! 

• . ' i 

from Dr j, L. Gornian ■ ■■ ' • . . ■ ■ \ 
Sir.-u-l am moat grd.tefdi ® j 
sey 1 for clarifying bis. PjjjL ; 

ITffKC irtv r haH thdUBDl ! 


an « hlstorldst his depialJJ «• 
advoedey, : which 1 dntails a 
Ms claim that he M 
cist ”, Is welcome : .' ' • . ".- . -U 

I agree, too, ^ at , wb «? ei ic 0 nhll5' 
the understanding of V iCa 
sdphlccU or hia tori cal Je 

point j it follows : 

Sf-plkail ■ hr ' Pnnirtfl^ ■:. 




*iocpuld : 8ave 

^MPo.fbr; 


iiMMlMBgl scienri . han tHe 0rher 


scribed Dr : Pompoms app^achc j 

” unhistqrical ” 'is - irrelevant. • .,*J 
also false, in any event.; > y ,.y. * 
Yours faithfully, 

j. l. gorman, > 

Department of; Philosophy*;.; 
iBlr min ahem U itjvdrri 
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“ He uses a remote culture to beat his own." 


Literary criticism originally set out to answer 
certain questions which people asked after 
listening to poems, hearing stories or going 
to the theatre. Why are. some authors better 
titan others, can reading' books make people 
more moral, what do we mean when we say 
a book is realistic ? 

But as it became more technical, attention 
was diverted from the questions which Aris- 
totle or Empson were trying to answer to the 
problem of what they did, or did not, actually 
say or mean. The second order activity grad- 
ually absorbed the first order problem, so 
that the student coming to the discipline for 
the first time now feels that he has to hack 
his way through a great iungle of under- 
growth before finding out what die real issues 
arc. 

This is certainly tho case for anyone set- 
‘ ting out to answer the questions to which 
Roland Barthes’s S/Z* proposes an answer: 
what is the nature of the act which we call 
" telling a story ”, and what is the relationship 
between fiction and reality ? 

For Barthes’s prose style, translated with 
ficiidish accuracy by Richard Miller, is an 
mimettae initial obstacle to any understand- 
ing of his work. It is only after reading the 
hook several times, pencil in hand and with 
all the dictionaries you can muster within easy 
reach, that you come to realize that what he 
is saying is really quite simple. 

Thus when I first tried to read S/Z, on its 
appearance in French In 1970. I found the 
general argument so obscure that I retained 
only one fact: that ctufrnri in eighteenth 
century Italy could earn such vast sums of 


Are literature’s myths 
really so empty? 

Philip Thody discusses the work 
of the controversial French 
literary critic, Roland Barthes 



Roland Barthes 


Pjoney that. their nieqes and nephews 1 were 
able to buy their way into the very highest 
aristocracy. 

Such, In any case, is something which 
almost any critic could infer from Balzac’s 
actual short story Sap'asine, First published 
in 1830, and uow rescued from tho compara- 
tive obscurity which it has - enjoyed' since 
then by the long essay to - which . .Barthes 1 
gives the enigmatic title of S/Z. 

My first reaction was therefore to say that 
there was iio need to write over ,200 pages 
about a 40-page . shprt story, ^ven to examine 
the implications of so Interesting a historical 
phenomenon, and It is only after some little 
effort that I have overcame my Initial baffle- 
ment. 

What Barthes Is doing in S/Z in, however. 


This, in simnbly simplified Anglo-Saxon 
terms, is what Barthes is talking about in 
S/Z, and he mukes ingenious use of the 
castration theme in Sarrasine to provide a 
symbolic accompaniment to his general point. 
The fortune of the Lanty family, the benefi- 
ciaries of the talent for singing which Madame 
Lanty’s uncle owed to the fact that he had 
been castrated as a child, is founded upon n 

nothingness ”, on the absence of sexuality 
which created the beauty of his voice. 

And, suggests Barthes, if wc look for the 
reality lying behind the account which realis- 
tic literature provides of experience, we 
shall find a comparable emptiness. In Ibsen’s 
Peer Gym the hero strips nil onion bore in 
an attempt tn discover where its core or 
essence can he found. But he learns that 
an oninn does not have a core, and Is what 
it is only because tho different layers uf 
skin fit together in a particular way. 

So we, tno, .shall find, if we try to dis- 
cover the bedrock of underlying truth that 
supposedly guarantees the authenticity of a 
story, that the story consists only of the 
interrelationship of the worlds on the page. 

It might seem odd, after thus summarizing 
the argument of S/Z. lo talk about Uni thes’s 
own work having a central theme. For hint, 
literary texts are good in so fur as they are 
what lie culls " scriplihle “ (“writerly” is 
Mr Miller's ti tinslation), and he contrasts this 
with the merely •' lisihle ” (Mr Miller : 
readerly). 

In this aesthetic, the good text is the one 
which leaves the reader free to discover, or 
invent, his own meaning, to “rewrite” the 
text for himself. It is therefore not really 
possible to talk about anyone’s work having 
something as definite as a “ theme ”, fur 
this would imply that the reader forfeits 
his inventive freedom and. merely' identifies 
—and identifies liipiself with — the ideas and 
phrases which the author puts there. 

This distinction between le scrivtlble and 
le lisible nevertheless recurs ih virtually ail 
Barthes’s work, and provides a link between 


fa vou,, ed by those who exhibit English readers, as well as a significant one 
on the Embankment, determines never again from a political point of view. 
t0 c“fI ep : ese, ? laIio,,0 ^i . . in spite of his sympathy with the Left, 

. ,;*“[! •’. P aiTUer "nil “OL of course, just and his long-standing association with the 
imitate Picasso or Mansse. Like Barthes, Maoists on the review Tel Quel , Barthes has 
hivem his own style. Ami Barthes’s a fundamentally democratic cast of 'mind, 
neologisms, technical apparatus, obscurities, As lie makes dear in the book he haij just 
and apparent jargon are consciously rhetori- published about himself, Roland Barthes par 
cal devjces. Roland Barthes, lie detests the claim now put 

incy constitute not only a new method of forward by ideological language to dominate 
looking at language aiul literature in his own all fnrins of discourse,- 

way. They are a means of bringing other Had Barthes been ontlrely faithful to the 
people to sec them in their own way. Like aesthetic of the Tel Quel group, he would 
biU'trc, whom he willingly acknowledges os of course never have agreed to present him- 
ms first mentor, Barthes's concern is with self to the public ill the essentially autnbia- 
u-eedoni. And, ugniii hko Sartre, he beg ills graphical way presupposed by I ho other 
with tlio freedom of tho imagination. volumes in the Ecriiwfrts par cux-mdmvs 

It is, for liurtlics, nowuduys particularly scries, 
important to make people ntvaro of the unite Literature, for Barthes, Sellers and their 
wiih winch nooks and words trap us into a followers, no more reveals the ” true aulf ” of 
style of thinking that effectively inhibits ori- the uuihor than it makes true statements 


ginal thought, Our own culture is more domi- 
nated by language than any previous civiliza- 


nbouc the external world or tells us what 
people arc really like. It exists through the 


nun. 'lhe mass media arc perpetually spinning verbal patterns which it creates and t It rough 
a web of signs which ensnare us, as Barthes the codes uitd images which it brings into 
puts it, into giving the status of natural nb- play in the realtors’ mind, 


jects to what are purely cultural, historical 
or political phenomena. 


To write about oneself ns au author be- 
cause one is an author is therefore the heresy 


In Japan, it would appear from the argu- nf heresies, and Barthes genuflects guiltily iii 
inc-ut in TJ Empire tics Signcs, this is less the direction of the true fnitli by talking 
likely in happen. Western thought, like abnm himself sometimes as If.B.. sometimes as 
Western language, has been nourished by the rf ami nnlv occasionally as je. But he never- 
” myth of imeriority ”, Wc in the West he- tlielcss tells us n great deal about hjinhelf, and 


lieye thut there is, when we think, talk or 
write, a specific inner content which already 


it is fascinating. 

He was born in 1915, two years after CnmUs. 


•■xists and to which wc are merely seeking to So that to see him as representing " lo jeune 
rive expression. critique " (young criticism) is perhaps a 

” What has been carefully thought out ", shade flattering. Like Cantus, he lust Uis 
writes tlie seventeenth century theoretician father in tho First World War, and, again 
of classicism, Boileau, “can he dearly like Canius, he suffered front tuberculosis, 
staled; and words come easily to express Unlike Camus he seems to be not wholly iiulif- 
it Barthes adopts a completely different ferent to the charms of his own sex (there are 
attitude. Wc only know what we think when sonic marvellous comments ou both straight 


we say it, and tlie “ thought ” lies wholly in 
the saying. . 

He therefore claims that the Japanese 
approach towards die : relationshio between 


and unconventional sex), and like all self- 
respecting French writers Is a swum enemy 
of the bourgeoisie. 


names s work, ana provides Bronx Detween approach towards die: relationship betweeh He suffers from the slight sense of perse* 
"i 6 Jherary manifesto in La pegre zero ae thought- and language, or between language cution afflicting many left-Tianded people, and 
[denture U953L th e, essays i on popdar com- and reality, is s much healthier one, ■since'' has an admirable concept of die ideal society : 
mu meat ion m Mythologies (1954), the account there “ le dedans he commande plus le one where people will be as different from 
°i^ J^PDit-^ui L Empire des States (137$) and dehors" "What is "inside us”, what Gilbert one -another as possible but.nqt divided into 
the description of himself m his latest book, Ryle in The Concept of Mind calls our' warring social classes. He can’t stand official 


ihe relationship between fiction and: reality. 
If, for example, one reads Eric Auerbach’s 
Mimesis, subtitled Th6 Representation o[ 
Reality In Western Literature, one finds the 
presupposition that there is a reality "out 
. there’’ — like’ the high road along which the 
; novelist Stendhal took his mirror — which it 
is the function of literature to reflect. 

The excellence of a book, in this aesthetic, 
is' not ’exclusively a matter of skilled con- 
struction and elegant expression. It also 
lies very much in the realism and honesty 
with , which it describes life as it actually is. 
The excellence oE Flaubert, for example, 
.stems not only from his style but from his 
scrupulous, account of what it is like td be a 
Sensitive woman married to. a dull doctor with 
an uninteresting country practice. 

It js, of course, only necessary to think . 
critical! j|. ; £or * ji moment about' the game 'of 
trying to discover whether Holmes went to 
Oxford or to Cambridge to realize the fallacy 
of what one might call “the mimetic illu- 
won the- view that there Is a central core 
of reality which guarantees the accuracy of 
the account which • supposedly realistic 
literature gives of life, just as. In happier’ 
days, the gold in the Bank of England guaran- 
teed the value of the pound sterling: 

There is and can be no such reality, and, 

. fcn ima Bovary is- 6 creature of ink and paper, 
«ot of flesh and: blood. The life which the 
■characters in fiction bnjoy is something 

which exists only 'In.' the. mind of the reader, ■ 
a»a there can be no question of the author 


Roland Barthes par Roland Barthes.** He thus 
does’, in spite of himself, have a central 
theme: the way language creates rather than 
ref elects what vie call reality. 

-Barthes’s objection to mimetic literature 
is therefore not an exclusively literary one. 
Indeed, it could be argued that it is not 
primarily an aesthetic objection to genuinely 
mimetic literature, but a moral and intel- 
lectual objection to the false mimesis of 
French nineteenth century realism. What 
Balzac aud other lesser realists such as Mau- 
passant and Daudet give us, in Barthes's 
view, is a prediges'ted version of experience 
which encourages our mental laziness by 
reassuring us that the world does indeed 
conform to the cliches that books create in 
our mind. 

It is partly to shock us out of the soothing 
familiarity of- normal French prone that 
Barthes writes in so peculiar a manner. In 
his case, the paradox whereby those who 
are supposed tq be oFfering the answers 
apparently: add. to . the problems becomes a 
definite advantage. - 

If literary criticism presents people oitly 
with ideas that have- been clearly thought 
out it) advance, there js a strong possibility 
that such ideas will be dismissed as obvious 
truisms. This is the 1 danger of trying 
to write about Barthes In ordinary and com- 
prehensible English- (a useFul'-exercise 1 none- 
theless; [ recommend it to Richard Howard) 
and perhaps the reason why Barthes himself 
and the other ■ writers whom he admires 
(Philippe Sellers, Jullk KrJstova, Severn 
Sardiiv) are So difficult to understand. ’.'• ' 

Unlike the Meupassanra of this 1 world, they 
want people to think things out for them- 
selves. They ere suspicious of the Vauven- 


“occult stream of consciousness does not 
precede or. dominate what we think or say. 

A II -f r« . j i a — 


society or official doctrines (even of the 
Left), suffers from migraines, prefers pears. 


All that we Find, when we open up a sign to mangoes, smokes cigars, 
to try to find out what lies within what the He has, in other words, in Roland Barthes 
sign is seeking to “ express ”, is the face of par Roland Barthes, produced the Ideal anti- 
another sign. Barthesiau book : 'the one which fulfils the 


Barthes confesses to knowing no 
Japanese, and I share his ignorance. If 
ivhat he says is true, one would expect the 
Japanese to be less dominated by signs than 


classical ideal set out by Pascal when lie said 
that “ one expected to find an author and 
one finds a man **. There are, it is into, 
traced of the praise which he bestowed on the 


we are, and Jt would be interesting to have Japanese for their ability to live without the 
a sinologist’s comments on this, fn a way, Zc my til of anteriority ”, the perpetual quest 
however, the accuracy or otherwise or for inner meaning, which characterizes west* 
Barthes's account of, Japan does not matter. ern Civilization. ' 

What he is doing is following a well But in no other book has he come closer 
established French intellectual custom aud to being immediately comprehensible, . and. . 
using a remote but. supposedly superior cul- reasonably translatable into another larigu-- 
ture as a stick with which to beat his Own. age. For in spite of all Richard Millers 
He is also putting forward a view about., efforts, it is doubtful whether - many English .. 

1... ■ i . i , _ ■ .1 _«■ .. i - 1 1 .i (•)>? t-] : .r.. l 


established French intellectual custom aud to being immediately comprehensible, and. . 
using a remote but supposedly superior cul- reasonably translatable into another larigu-- 
ture as a stick with wnich to beat his Own. age. For . in spite of all Richard Millers 
He is also putting forward a view about., efforts, it is doubtful whether many English ■ 
language which parallels his rejection of readers will get muchout of S/Z. The 'original 
mimesis iu literature, and.. which has analq-. .French , was quirky and Idiosyncratic eopugh, 
gies with the views or Gilbert Ryle and with but it sounds evep odder In- English: . 
a sinlplified version of the. philosophy of vtfaq,. - • > Perhaps, however, this ifi d gobd thing. Peri .. ; i. 
■ later;. :Wlri»eti£tain:' ' Language WQrksT^-or, ' haps the .obscurity of' the speech Willmafce ' , - 
perhaps- one should siry, remembering the' us dig more ferociously for the mCaoins Bur 
Philosophical Investigations, languages work then perhaps we shall discover that Baruies is ; 
—not by virtue, of a solid core of meaning right and there is no meaning, only the think- 
lying behind each phrase, but by a series of ing about the problems. 


. 1.1 |IUV*. . xuv .. 

te‘ re * agent' and cannot have his perception 
■ of., reality chained :doWn- by the one true 
account .which the 1 realist: writer claims to 
provide, ' ! , • ... 

. * ; . ; M . . ■ ' I i‘ 

,£S/Z, by Rolan dBarthes. Translated from the 
/French by Richard Miller. Preface by Richard 
'. . Cape*. 1975- ,272: pages. 

r^Rornhd Batches .par,-: Roland 1 Berthes. Ecri- 
^e^OUipurs^ Editions du SeuiJ/1975, 

- ■- • •. 


solves, iney ere suspicious of tiie vauven- 
argues view that problems vanish by being 
clearly stated. ' They .want to free' popple 
from conventional pictures of the world, .and' 


conventions. Like literature, a language Perhaps I prefer Roland Barthes par Roland 
works by bringing intq play a Set of codes. Barthes because 1 cannot shake off the tradi- 
which exist in the mind of the reader. '. rional view of the author as a real person with 
Language is like a pack of cards, which, . .real opinions that he actually holds. Perhaps, 
can sontotim'es be used for bridge, sometimes', in that case, I have not understood Barthes 
for pontoon, sometimes for poker; some- ac all. But then, certainly, ipy colleagues and . 
tinlos for card tricks jmd sometimes for his admirers will. let rad know. . ■ 

involves a : They may also want to say how unattractive 
J*™ S Bin 2 >Kley find Barthes’s ideas- •What, after all. Is 
n?”p^h®l.«S d u ie n,ca, “nB '• the point of destroying our pleasant illusion. ■ 

rofei pnce : td that Maggie TulliveHs u real person, and the 

il'Sr sas^j <&% 

; . vsgff . S ? - s : Mfrsof ? t 0 •*WSBl , 'S5.' s &S!SS 


recognize that, freedom' can neither be; 
obtained nor retained without ad effort. Tha 
vary difficulty- of going roiind khfl'dours^ With - 
Kant ihakeS' you think, for yourself . about: 
theiproblem or knowledge. Aud to be baffled 1 ' 
by Barthes makes you ffnd your own aiisyvefs 
to the'probloms he creates. . ' ' ' 

The difficulties of what Bnrthes himself 
calls his ^critiibe. his mode: of writing ai'd 
thus in' a sense deliberate:' He' is like a painter 
who, after visitlhg an exhibition of landscapes 
painted -i^.tjle'^ooventipuaj and Stereotyped 


no sucii : tnmg' as . a raeta-lnnguage, 
guftge vynich has pride of place 
.other ^ ’languages and fn which-a 
1 universally .valid atataofenfs cart 1 
There arc ‘ only ■ meta-langpages, ;i 
none has! no war 1 : over the otners; asJu 


pauer-stone” * ■ Roundheads, be right. 1 But iRen we all know * 

Tim analogy both with Wittgenstein’s lap- ? hat 1066 md Atl said ahnut .them. - v ’ 

guage games and Gilbert Ryle’s famous essay r — t — — — ■ 

Von. The t oofld of science and the everyday Philip Thody is professor' of French fiterct~, . 
.world is' again perhaps a useful one . for . :, tUre at Leeds Unidefsity , . . ‘..t.: -. ; ' . 
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Chairs 


Or Martin It lack, at present tetulcr In 
bli’tnudical engineering and chairman, 
graduate division of biomedical engi- 
neering, University of Sussex, lias been 
appointed In tho chair or medical 
physics In the academic division of 
medicine of the University of Sheffield 
from October 1, 

Dr William Fawcett, of the Royal 
Radar Establishment, has been appoin- 
ted professor associate, department of 
electronic and electrical engineering, 
University of Sheffield, for three years 
from this month. 



Mr John Carey, lecturer in English 
and fellow of St John’s College. Oxford 
University, has been promoted to the 


Mciton professorship of English I lie ra- 
ilin'. 

Dr Richard Whitfield, lecturer In the 
department of cdurolion. University 
of Cam bridge, has been appointed pru- 
fc-isur mid heart of rha depart men r of 
cduiatlon, Aston University, from Sep- 
tenihei I. 



" I, yell WIiMisttine Centenary ”, a sum* 
mer inhibition being held at King's 
College London until September 10, Is 
designed tn show the life and works 
or two professors of the college. Sir 
Charles I, yell (1797-1)175) and Sir 
Charles Wlic.ti slums (1302-1B75). The 
CKlUbitUm attempts to show the way 
these two scientific pioneers developed 
the Ideas which In very different Ways, 
were tn revolutionise their two 
sciences, geology and physics. Open 
Muiiday-l-'riday, 10-4.30 pm admission 
fiec. 


Course news 


The biology department of the Univer- 
sity of Stirling will be offering a post- 
graduate MSc course In aquaculture 
and fishery management from Septem- 
ber, 1976. The course will cover all 
aspects of fish and shell-fish farming, 
both marine and freshwater, anil a 
management component will bo pro- 
vided by the department of industrial 
sclcuce. Emphasis wlU be laid on tem- 
perate marine and freshwater fanning 
as well as bn troplcai systems, 

Correction 

A conference " The Hold of Education 
Studies In New Organizational Stroc- 
. liitea M was advemaed last week a« 

B wor place on September 16. There 
no aa-jh conference. 


Universities 

University College, Aberystwyth 
Promotion to reader : C. J. Dodson 
(education). 

Edinburgh 

Visiting research fellows : Dr E. J> 
Rodgers and Dr W. G. E. Watson, Pro- 
fessor II. P. Creed and Professor II. W. 
Drcschcr (literature) ; Professor P. S. 
Ardal and Dr J. J. Bricke (philo- 
sophy) ; Dr Marlnofl Ash, Dr N. J- 
Geud ler, Professor David Kettler end 
Dr A. M. H. Shbcntl (history) ; Dr 
Peggie Sampson (music). 

Oxford 

Rentiers : T. J. Brown (bibliography) ; 
Richard I* eta (cancer studies). 

Sheffield 

Direr l nr : Dr Rernord Kingston (car- 
eers advisory service). Title of reader : 
Dr A, K. Sutcliffe (urban history). 
Lecturers: P. R. Davies (biblical stud- 
ies) ; .|olm Haffciiden (English liter- 
ature). Visiting lecturer : J. Nlstrfk 
{Czechoslovak studies). Temporary lec- 
turers : Anne C. Baldwin and R. H. 
Davies (anaesthetics) ; P. Norton (poli- 
tical theory and Institutions) ; D. R. 
Phillips (social administration, depart- 
ment of sociological studies). Sub- 
dean ; Elizabeth Clutton (faculty of 
social sciences, part-time). Honorary 
lecturer : F. j. P. O’Gorman (surgery, 
part-time). Honorary clinical lectur- 
ers : B. W. Barton (medical micro- 
biology, acudemlc division of pathology 
part- lime) ; J. S. Llllcyman (haemato- 
logy, academic division of pathology', 


Grants 


Durham 

Economics— £14,335 from the SSRC for 
research Into tJia effects of competi- 
tion on profitability of British Industry, 
under the direction of Professor D. P. 
O’Brien. 

Essex 

Economics— £7,873 from the SSRC In 
connexion with research Into the 
asymptotic series expansions as 
approximations to finite sample distri- 
butions of econometric estimators. 
Ncwcasl le-upon-Tyne 
School of physic* — £3,125 (supplemen- 
tary grant) from (ha SRC for continued 
study of colUt tonal processes la atomic 
spectra under the direction of Dr R. L, 
Lewis. 

Zoology— £7.690 from the .NERC In 
support of an investigation on aspects 
of the ecology of chlron omldeo In the 
new Welder reservoir under the direc- 
tion of Dr A. J. MdLachlan. 

Civil engineering— £52.594 from the 
Department of the Environment, in 


part-time). Honorary clinical tutors ! 
P. B. Gray (morbid anatomy) ; Zoe C. 
Randall (radio therapy, Weston Park 
Hospital, part-time l ; j. Tomich (ear, 
nose and throat, Royal Infirmary, part 
time). 

Stirling 

Lecturers : M. J. North (biochem- 
istry) j M. P. Vancson (French). Re- 
search fellows : L. M. Laird (aquatic 
patiiobiology unit) ; I, H. McNicoll 
(Industrial science). Resea roll assist- 
ant : D. Christie (psychology). 

Polytechnics 

Trent 

Head : Dr John L. Taylor (department 
ot town and country planning). 

General 

Dr Elizabeth Lavc-rkk, .deputy secre- 
tary of the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers, has been appointed to serve on 
the Engineering Design Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Design Council. 

Mr Martin Lightfoot, formerly assist- 
ant education officer In charge of ex- 
ternal relations. Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority, has been promoted to 
senior assistant education officer In 
char-go of all ILEA’s service branches. 
Dr George Brosan, director of the 
North East London Polytechnic, has 
been appointed President of the Insti- 
tution of Production Engineers. 

The Institute of Mathematics and Its 
Applications has announced that His 
Roy,al Highness The Duke of Ertln-' 
burgh lias consented to be elected as 
president and will take office on Janu- 
ary 1, 1976. 

support of an investigation on com- 
modity flow studies under the direc- 
tion of Dr R. E. Allsop. 

Engineering mathematics— £3,651 from 
tho SRC to support a senior visiting 
fellowship In connexion with research 
Into the atudy of wives In nonlinear 
continuous media under the direction 
of Professor A. Jeffrey and Professor 
E. Suluibl. 

Mechanical engineering— £20,091 from 
The Wellcome Trust in support of an 
Investigation on fundamental studies 
in haemodialysis under the direction of 
Professor L. Maunder and Professor 
D. N. S. Kerr ; £3,360 from the 
Department of Health and Social 
Security In support of an Investigation 
on in-vitro research, development and 
evaluation programme on haemo- 
dialysis, under the direction o( Pro- 
fessor D.*M. S: Kerr and Mr T. H. 
Frost. ■ 

Metallurgy and engineering materials— 
$23,000 from Battelle Manorial Insti- 
tute for research into an- investigation 
on stress corrosion cracking In burled 
pipelines under the direction or Pro- 
fessor R. N. Parkins. 


Open University, programmes July 19 to 25 
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Honorary degrees 


Aston 

DSc Sir Frank Figgures, senior civil 
servant, formerly chairman of the 
Pay Board : Sir Arnold Hall, chairman 
and managing director of the Hawker 
Siddeley Group Ltd ; Sir Eric East- 
wood, formerly director of research 
of the new GEC. 

Durham 

DD The Right Rev John Stapylton 
Habgood, Bishop of Durham. 

DCL Professor- Benjamin Atkinson 
Wontley, professor of jurisprudence 
and international law, university of 
Manchester. 

DSc Emeritus professor Leslie Fleet- 
wood Bates, emeritus professor of 
Physics, University of Nottingham. 

I LlttD •.—'Professor Alexander Augustine 
1 Parker, professor of Spanish, univer- 
sity of Texas. 

Her lot- Watt * 

DSc Professor Nell Campbell, mem- 
ber of court of Herlot-Watt univer- 
sity ; Professor Sir Harrle Massey, 

g ualn professor of physics. University 
ollege Loudon Professor Robert 
Allan Smith, principal and vice-chan- 
cellor, Herlot-Watt university; Profes- 
sor Jack Diamond, Beyer professor of 
mechanical engineering. University of 
Manchester. 


Fellowships 


At the annual general meeting of the 
British Academy, Sir Isaiah Berlin was 
reelected president. Professor W. G. 
Beasley was elected treasurer In suc- 
■ cession to the late Mr D. F. Allen. 
Fellowship 6f the academy was con- 
ferred on : Professor P. T. Bauer 
(economics). Professor A. D. E. Cam- 
eron (classical literature). Professor 
J. T. Cnppock (geography), Professor 
R. H. C. Davis (medieval history), Win- 
ton B. Dean (musicology), Professor 
R. P. Dore (sociology). Professor Mar- 

f aret M. Gowlng (modern history), 
rofessor F. H. Hahn (economics), 
G. D. G. Hall (Jurisprudence), Profes- 
sor P. M. Holt (Oriental and African 
studies). Professor Elle Redouble (In- 
ternational relations), Professor John 
Lough (medieval and modern litera- 
ture), Professor F. R. palmer (linguis- 
tics), P. M. R. Pouncey (history of 
art). Professor Randolph Quirk (lln- 

f ;uistlcs), Professor C. B. Ricks (med- 
eval and modern literature), W. G. 
Runciman (sociology), Dr J. E. Stevens 
(musicology), Dame Veronica Wedg- 
wood (modern history), and Dr D. T. 
Whiteside (history of science). 

The following Corresponding Fellows 
were elected: Professor P. J. Alcxan- 
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LlttD The Rt Hon Lord 
of Sanderstead, formerly offkfifti 
of the Home Civil Service mcsS? 
chairman of Midland Bank LtdV^l 1 
lessor Sir Nikolaus Pevsner 

E 'issor or the history of 

College, London. ‘ ^ 

Keele 

DSc ; Dr Gurnos Jones, reader i. 
chemistry, University of Keele. r D 

New University of Ulster 
DSc : Lord Kearton, chairman of Cain 
taulds: Mr R. Stenult, uud%S5£ 
archaeologist. . i* 

LlttD : Dr S. Hawnt, former djairmin 
of council; Professor D. Quinn pn£ 
fessor of Modern History, LlverMd- 
Mr H. Wheldon, managing dlrecior ci 
BBC television. 

Cranfield Institute of 
Technology 

DSc : Sir Alan Cottrell. Master el 
Jesus College, Cambridge ; Dr Satld 
Dhawan, director of the Indian Init). 
tue of Science, Bangalore ; Profeinr 
David Kelth-Lucas, professor of art> 
nautlcs ; Sir Janies Martin, mauaiiu 
director and chief designer of th 
Martin-Baker Aircraft Company LU- 
SJr Ernest Woodroofe, formerly chat! 
man of Unilever Limited ; the Rt lira 
Lord Armstrong of Sanderstead, chair- 
man, Midland Bank Limited, iimi for- 
merly head of the Home Civil Service. 


der, Professor C. J. Becker, Profem* . 
M. W. Bloomfield. Professor Wtita 
Burkert, Georges Daux, Proleuv 
Sirarple Der Nerssian, Pto/esjor 
I. M. Diakonof, Professor Robert Foil ! 
Professor H. N. Frye, Professor Mania 
Hengel, Professor Werner Kaegf, Pro- 
fessor J. F. Lemarignler, B. J. F. ’ 
Lonergan, S.J^ Professor D, A. 
Olderogge, Dr Sarwat Okas Ira, Plots- 
sor J. A. Passmore, Professor R. U. 
Solow. Professor Oliver Strunk, Ik 
Sehastlano Tlmpanaro, Professor Kin 
von Fischer, Professor Herbert Wed- 
sler and Professor Ernst Weldner. 

The'foliowlng awards are annouocti : 
Burkltt Medal for biblical studies la 
Professor K, Aland ; Cromer Greek 
Prize to Dr M. W. Haslam ; Ksajm 
M edal for classical studies to Sh 
Ronald Syme ; Rose Mary Cramta 
Prize for English literature to Un 
Doris Langley Moore ; Serena Mmu 
for Italian studies to Professor Eu *e» 
Gerin : Sir Israel Gollancz Prize lot - 
early English st tidies to Miss Roeeaiwi 
Woolf. ; 

Noticeboard is compiled 
by- Patricia Santinelli 
and Myrna Monsnrale 
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Isn’t he like his father! 



Henry James, Senior : A Selection 

of his Writings 

edited by Giles Gunn 

American Library Associntion, 

$14.95 

ISBN 0 8389 0189 l 

Henry James : Letters, volume I : 

1843-1875 

edited by Leon Edcl 

Macmillan, £10 

ISBN 333 17234 5 

Henry James 

by Gordon Pine 

Evans, £2.50 and £1.25 

ISBN 237 3502G 2 Bixd 35027 0 

« i have had no help in writing but 
that of the Holy Ghost, which nowa- 
days Is no private possession, but 
is the common property of nil 
spiritually upright men . - So 
wrote Henry James senior, in his 
last book, Society the Redeemed 
Form of Mon (1879). The James 
paterfamilias, eccentric, Sweden bpr- 
glnn and an incorrigibly prolix 
writer and prophet, was an easy butt 
ftir commentators even before he 
was eclipsed by his two famous sons. 
James, it was said in Boston, not 
only wrote The Secret of Sweden- 
borg but “kept it”. ,f Father’s 
ideas ”, enshrined in a shelf-full of 
books published at his own expense, 
were the source of much innocent 
amusement in the' James household. 
After his death, William James 
summed up the old man’s work in 
an essay brilliantly cotAbining filial 
loyalty with gentle demolition. 
Henry James, to whom the essay 
was sent, replied gratefully that, 
dearly as he had loved his father, 
he could never make head or tail 
of Jits ideas. ' . 

For all that, Janies senior was 
not a negligible figure. He once 
wrote grudgingly of Emerson that 
lie hud never known, intellectually, 
what he stood for in the evolution 
of New England life. Thanks to their 
father, every member of tbe James 
family knew that. They were des- 
cended front e peasant from Count/ 
Cavan who -had arrived in America 
with nothing but a small sum of 
money, a Latin .grammar, and a de- 
sire to visit t^e revolutionary battle- 
fields. He took , g- half interest in a; 
tobacconists, and died 4Q years later 
a millionaire. Hi? sons had a genteel 
but strictly Calvinist upbringing, 
Henry senlbiva robijst and, energetic, 
boy, lived ijn terror of helLfire. As 
an adult, ne threw up his training 
for the ministry and embarked on 
a career as a " seeker for truth ”. 
The spiritual crisis of M vastation” 
that he underwent in early middle 
age freed him from the Calvinist 
heritage, and led' to the discovery 
of Swedenborg. His soul emptied 
of belief - in the presbyterians* 
M stony-hearted Deity ”, he turned 
to the; religion, of “Divine Natural 
Humanity”, of, the transcendental 
unity of God and man. His mission; 
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Hcmy James in 1886, from n draw- 
ing by Sargent. 


was settled, and the books began to 
accumulate. 

The windy .style of transcenden- 
talism was enlivened in James’s 
case by a capacity for graphic auto- 
biography and vigorous poi i mic. 
Giles Gunn’s selection of his writ- 
ings is well chosen and of cdi.:ider- 
able interest. As Willi in. .’lames 
pointed out, his father’s .netc physi- 
cal system was too subjectively 
based to win converts ; hut his out- 
spoken social and ethical doctrines 
are more sympathetic. One source 
of the guilt which tormented him 
in youth xvas the guilt nf member- 
ship of the leisure class. After the 
“ vastation ” crisis, his belief in the 
creative spirit of man led him to 
libertarian socialism. 

During the 18S0s ho wus « fol- 
lower of Fourier and Suint-Simon, 
looking to the abolition of classes 
and the emptying of prisons. In his 
views of the artist as the only free, 
man, and of art itself as pleasure 
in labour,; lie is reminiscent of 
Ruskin and Morris. Yet his actual 
understanding of art was extremely 
conventional, and his socialism was 
as innocent of political content as 
such a doctrine .could well be. The 
Civil War sobered him somewhat 
and strengthened his patriotism ; 
but he remained an idealist for 
whom American democracy was no' 
more than a stage toward the New 
Jerusalem, the social redemption 
of man. 

The New Jerusalem is. con- 
spicuously absent from the imagina- 
tion of William and Henry James. 
Where their father was touched 
by the spirit of 1848, they were 
bemused and embarrassed by the 
call to liberation. They stayed at 
home in the Civil War, while their 
younger bx*others fought, Henry 
responded to the revolutions of 
1870 with anguish for his beloved 
Europe and its historic cities, and 
thought of the - Communards as 


madmen. At times the father's 
social optimism, his awareness of 
the disproportion between man’s 
creative power and his present 
cultural achievements, makes a tell- 
ing contrast with his artistic son. 
Yet Henry James was a product 
of his father’s life-slyle, if not of 
his creed. 

Theirs was a family in which, 
ns he wrote in his autobiography, 
the spiritual world was alluded to 
as frequently as the prospect of 
dinner. Despite the paternal belief 
in human brotherhood, they felt 
isolated and were constantly shifted 
from place to place. The boys were . 
hurriedly taken abroad when they 
began picking up the manners of 
Manhattan streets. They were given 
the entrde into European society, 
but their habits were frugal, ana 
us a successful author Henry still 
felt accountable to liis father for 
every penny. Since the father 
remained pugnaciously anti-clerical, 
they grew up ignurunt of organized 
religion, and never belonged to a 
genuine community. The family 
compensated with n loving, gushing 
infection, which was prolonged into 
the brothers' early middle age. The 
protectiveness took its toll in the 
inhibitions and neuroses which have 
been amply studied by Lena Edcl. 

Not the least interesting aspect 
of the new Henry Janies Letters 
is Professor Edel’s account of the 
circumstances surrounding Percy 
Lubbock’s 1920 edition. The family 
had strong feelings about the image 
of uncle Henry that was to be left 
to the world. His unwise friend- 
ships, his lavish endearments and 
Ii is complaints nf poverty and 
constipation were all liable to be 
misunderstood. 

The letters were ruthlessly 
pruned ; trivial, undignified and 
merely youthful matter was sup- 
pressed. The result was a marble 
monument to the Master of Lamb 


James nt Inst sell led in Europe, 
though .still unxlous to propitiate his 
father, ami currying liis letters nf 
credit. Six years had passed since 
he had been sent on his ’'grand 
tour” at the age of 26. It is witli 
the grand tour, in 1869, that the 
trickle of letters becomes a flood 
and tiie bouk really conics alive. 
James on this first independent visit 
was the urciietypal tourist, veering 
from delirious excitement to the 
stoic of n “ plodding, blits*! , homesick 
* doer ’ of chics ”. In Loudon he 
spent some breitihlc-ss days “doing” 
the literary scene; Ruskin and Lu* 
pictures, Morris and his Janguish- 
i tie Joney (** tin's dark, silent, medie- 
val woman with tier medieval tooth- 


ache ”), the “ magnificently ugly *’ 
George Eliot, and the hoyisli Leslie 
Stephen, who took him oft by under- 


Optimistic 


Anglo-Saxon Prose 
edited by Michael Swnnton 
Dent, £3.25 and £1.60 
ISBN 0 460 10809 3 and 1 1809 9 

IE you nre depressed about the state 
of England it is a very good idea to 
read Old English literature. We 
have had our bad patches before. 
“ That sorrow passed, so may this of 
mine ” says the poet Widsith, with 
as much optimism as is permissible. 
Read Wulfstaii’s sermon to the 
English on our condition in 1014 — 

I “ we have earned the miseries which 
oppress us M . But read also what is 
by far the earliest, most substantial, 
and most varied vernacular prase of 
Europe, to find the sources of 
English lnw and administration, 
early heroes of faith and fiction, the 


ground to the Zoo. From England, beginnings of scientific instruction 


House. Tilt- new, long-awaited Let- 
ters is Idesuiie some faults of proof- 
reading and indexing) as handsome 


and definitive as wus to bo expected. 
Edel and his publishers have wisely 
Chosen, however, to provide a' Criti- 
cal selection rather than the com- 
plete correspondence. . 

James’s letter- writing was interm- 
inable. Everyone is familiar with the 
diplomatic rituals arid veilings of the 
letters to . his literary compeers, ad 
richly represented by Lubbock. 
Edel’s first volume is dominated by 
the stream of reports to his family 
that he kept up so meticulously dur- 
ing the first years away from home. 
For variety there are letters to his 
boyhood friend Perry, to editors like 
Howells and Norton, and to a num- 
ber of slightly older women. It was 
one of the latter, Grace Norton, who 
dared to complain of the imperson- 
ality of his letters, his tendency 
to mistake her for the columns of 
The Nation. There is some truth in 
this ; James’s emotional life and 
intimate, literary- ambitions remain 
curiously implicit, and even in this 
careful selection we end up exhaus- 
ted by the spate of trivia. Yet this 
is an abundantly interesting volume. 

It ends vyith the, publication of 
Roderick Hudson, a novel of two 
young men’s responses to Europe, In 
which the young men, perhaps sig- 
nificantly, Iaqk fatjiep?. In - J875, 


disregarding parental advice to go 
to Germany, lie walked over the 
Alps into Italy, where at last lie 
could slake his thirst for the “ pic- 
turesque ", lie absorbed the trea- 
sures of Venice, Florence and Rome 
mid luird ly spoke to n -soul. It was 
the great ntivcntnre of his life ; unci 
it was also, its lie carefully explained 
to his pure nts, nil accumulation of 
literary capita] for Ills subsequent 
career. The family remained scep- 
tical : Jinn os's health begun to -sinK, 
and he went home. 

He returned to Italy In 1872, 
writing stories and travel articles 
for the American monthlies, and 
throwing himself into society among 
the Americans in Rome. Once 
again, while his parents suspected 
him of idling, he was the ynUng 
man upon whom nothing is lost, 
lie accumulated ’ material for 
Roderick, and a ccriain Miss Lowe 
whom he visited in the evenings 
became the original of the Princess 
Casamassima. Yet still, lie felt, 

“ Europe keeps holding one at 
arm’s length He could write an 
eloquent Idler in Italian to a fel- 
low-countrywoman, but the only 
natives he spoke to were waiters 
and washerwomen. Everything went | 
to sustain the flow of Ills pen. In 
a rare moment, when a confidence 
was demanded, he spoke of the 
“ absurd want of reciprocity be- 
tween Italy .itself and nil my rhap- 
sodies about lt’>. James turned 
from travel sketches to novels df 
the expatriate’s life ; novels, also, 
of life held at arm's length. 1 Tiring 
of Rome, he . prepared tor the con- 
quest of London and Paris, writing 
with a new jauntiness (“Dear 
People all ”) to his family that " ]' 
take possession- of the old world — 

I inhale It — I appropriate it I ” And 
with that we are left waiting for 
F.del's next volume. 

The rest, in the meantime, is 
literary criticism. Gordon Pirle 
treats James as the "critic par 
excellence ” of cosmopolitanism, 
and provides a lucid, brief intro- 
duction to some or the major 
tiovets and tales, with the emphasis 
on theme and technique. Though he 
fights ’shy of any overall judgment 
of James's vision of life, his book 
is a valuable aid for the begin- 
ner struggling in the jungle of the 
Master’s works. Prolixity and de- 
termined unpopularity werp part, 
of the legacy of Henry senior to 
his second son:: . " 1 \ ; . 

Pftfricfc Parrindtr 


beginnings ot scientific instruction 
and traditional wisdom, all vividly 
and economically described, and, in 
the end, heartening enough. Michael 
Swanton has nmdc an excellent 
selection of interesting texts, trans- 
lated with just tho right amount of 
literal fidelity, judiciously and 
sensibly introduced and an no rated, 
with enough scholarship in small 
print to satisfy the scholar without 
i righto iiUig tho critic. The .-lnjqhi- 
Sii*on Chronicle and Bede's Uistm-p 
of the English Church uro rightly 
excluded as already available! in 
Evurynwin’s Library, to which this 
volume, very plensamly produced at 
a reasonable price, is a notable and 
most worthy accession. Let us now 
hope for a companion volume on 
Old English poetry, to replace R. K. 
Gordon's inaccurate W ardour Street 
versions, while we congratulate Dent 
on their continuing services tu Eng- 
lish literary culture. 

Derek Brewer 


Superfluity 


Oliver Goldsmith 
by A. Lytton Sells 
Allen & Unwin, E6.75 
ISBN 0 04 92803 09 

Very little is certainly known about 
the life of Goldsmith, except where 
ir Intersects with other, better-docu- 
mented lives. -To write on him «t 
length if, like Mr Sells, you have 
no talent for literary criticism, is to 
reenact Pope as criticized by John- 
son. Mr Sells tells us “much that 
every man knowfi, and much that 
he does not know nimself ”, We ate ' 
told that in 1756 11 agriculture was 
still the principal industry 11 and 
the franchise based, on a 11 property 
qualification Imponderables tempt 
the author to a startling exactness, 
so that we are told that sixty gui- 
neas, Goldsmith's fee for The Vicar 
of Wakefield, was equivalent to 
£659 in 1970. It seems an odd com-* 
mentary on English publishing at 
this time of stringency and -crisis 
that ■ it occurred to no one that 
anyone wishing to pay more than 
£6 for an account of an eighteenth- 
century author wfa did bp - , aware of 
the first two- points* ; and would 'lip* 
mediately; see that : tb^ tlifrtj was 
qoiuense. 1 Unfortunately tbe whole 
book - is much the same. . ...v ‘ 

; .A* Oi J, Cdckshut 


Bring him out of the nursery and into the library 


Hans Christian Anderscri 1805-75 s 
The Story of his. Life tuid Work 
hy Elias Bredsdorff 
Phaidon, £4.95 
ISBN 0 7148 1636 4 . 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty fac- 
ing- any; biographer of -Haus 
Christian Andersen is to be found in 
the vast aihbunt of material; st his - 
disposal. : . . three : autobiographies, 
lengthy diaries aqd a! host of letters, 
apart from what Was written about 
Anderson ; by those who ■ . knew him. 
Nor is he helped by the stereotyped 
plctpre— df ..Ahdersen i which h 
artseri gradually; 'over .the ybacs, «. 
picrarp for whldlv .Anderrtan was : 
?? m £j extent responsible , thanks to 
S-i -'nyihly $g6C eh( ric autobiography 
The Pair, ~ ' 

Jhflf tlie ’fairy cales - were not 
uninhibited., Qf,', emotion, 


ond autobiographies, and this has 
coloured many a book ou him, 

Trt this new and lengthy work on 
Andersen Elias Bredsdorff has sue- 1 ’ 
cceded in overcoming both these 
obstacles. He has produced a biog- 
raphy which Is both : comprehensive 
and; clearly defined, including 
numerous quotations from Ander- 
sen’s letters and diaries well as 
the autobiographies, without 'getting 
himself lost in the mass ; of detail. 
.Inevitably, ihe beginning reads 
rather like a recapitulation of Ander- 
son’s own Version of Ms life, since, 
thbfis nil a biographer lias at his dls< : 
osal, but even here ' the odd neiv 
act emerges: ndt least the account 
of the real family situation in Which 
Andersen grew up. •" , V 

Later, however,. ' 1 ft' becoipbs a 
question of balancing and comparing 
the different versions; apd Lpiakljig 
a reasoned judgment, .Thiff. too, the l 
book achidifos; -While following the , 


and relating it to the fairy^ talcs, 
which mirror- it, Dr Bredsdorff has 
chosen, wisely hot to immerse him- 
self iu the circle of royal and aristo- 
cratic friends of whom Andersen 
boasts, but to concentrate rather 'ou 
ope or two -major formative influ- 
ences- in Andersen’s life: Moislirig. 
the headmaster who both helped. ima 
.persecuted the schoolboy fori many 
years, ohd the' memory of whom 
dogged Him even id his la»( years ; 
die Collin family in to. which He was. 
received almost as. a son,' ■ .though 
where he. often felt himself to bo 
the poor, relation ; and a full account 

*r j our| | { yj t0 u„- 


Iiad to thank for so much, for finan- 
cial and practical help, and for the . 
“ home of homes ”. That there, was 
some limes 4 certain coolness In the 
relationship to Edvard Collin is not 
surprising: some of die criticisms 
whjch Edvard Collin levelled af 
Andersen .mny wall not have been 
atiumg the .most tactful ever written,' 
but there was often 'some truth 1 ' in 
ihein. Thls does seem to be the case ' 
with his almost brutal criticism, of 
Anderson’s Agnctai it is q bad book, 
and Collin was right, in saying so. 
Andersen did, need to learn Sel L 
cridciriu at tpis . gtage, and -it Vvas 
not an eaiy lesson. iDi* Bredsdorff ’a 


Andersen and hus done much to 
increase hia i standing tu this- 
co untry, though whether he was. 
wise to. insist oh calling Anderson ■- 
a Digfcr. is doubtful; the overtones 
of the word — poet, writer,. 'author— ^ 
cannot ; but. bo lost ou an- English . 
roarer. It has to be asked too . 
whether the sixty pages he devqtes 
tb a categorization and characteriza- 
tion of the fairy talcs will, achieve V 
the effect he dbslres. Andersen’s art. . 
was! . n very , special one, .elusive,;:. 


subtle, poetical, and it is on almost 
impossible task to demonstrate this 
in q short summary. A long work Is 
called for, close; reading if one Will 


with Charles Dickons. This latter 
episode, interesting in ■ Kself, has 
been dealt with . by Dr Bredsdorff 
before, but the significance, of the 
journeys to England for Andersen 
Cannot .be- compared with that of his 
(relationship, with either MeisUng or 
the ‘Collins., Of these two -families. 


.. . - hapS - the English reader thut Andersen musf 

View. should haye beep be taken seriously; StUI th* hook fg 
R ' very well written, full of enthusiasm 

icf Conviction, add 4t wilh take its 


considered:, too. 

Andersen' h 
relegated to the liu^ery, ea rthy ' 
mention -of Ids name Lb would-be 
students of Danish shows beyond 
reasonable douht.:-'.t)<’^ , »Bri»cl9rflwff 


place .ns a- standard- biography of 
one of -Sc arid bi$via’$. greatest 
1 writeis< . ■■■ 

I.; : . vl- >-'■! - 
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Foreign relationships 


Yellow man’s burden 
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S'Hilh A Trim in Africa : A Study of 
Ideology and Foreign Policy 
by tin in C. Nol nt sliu nsu 
Manchester University Press, £6.50 
ISBN 0 7190 0579 5 


Vorster’s visit to West Africa and 
tlic .selection in South Africa of a 
rugby football team of mixed races 
has clearly complicated the sim- 
plistic image of a South Africa, 
imiospectivcly distanced from Afri- 
can states and wedded imperviously 
to a rigid apartheid, bleu still 
languish in prison for months with- 
out trial and the opponents of 
apartheid, Christian nnd communist, 
black und white alike, still suffer 
for (heir principles, but there is 
unqiic.tiioiisbly a sense of change 
in the air. Therefore, an academic 
study of South Africa's foreign 
policy inside the African continent 
must be welcome at this time. 

l)r Nultitsliungu Is a black South 
African who came to Britain for his 
university studies and has just re- 
turned to Africa to the University 
of Ibadan. This is Jiis doctoral 
thesis, completed in March 1972 but 
slightly revised to include material 
up to August 1973. Much has 
happened between thesis sub- 
mission and publication, and this 
gives the book a partly dated air. 

Not only did the coup of April , 
1974 in Portugal radically alter the 1 
political environment and distribu- 
tion of power in southern Africa 1 
and the initiatives on Rhodesia : 
involve South Africa in contacts j 
with Zambia of an unprecedented 
kind, bur important studies of ‘ 
foreign policies in tills part of the 
world have become available, 'such 5 
as Hyarn and Barber on South c 
Africa,. McMastcr on Malawi, and ! 
Pei mum on Zambia, Dr Nolut- 1 
shungu’s study therefore suffers 1 
from -its understandable ; turn-treat- 1 
went pf change in Portuguese Africa ! 
nud its repetition :■ of . descriptive 1 
material now well covered. 

Nevertheless this -is a .remarkably 
, balanced study of many' virtues.* * 
Despite an oyetreadtness to resort 
to subordinate phrase and clause, 

. It is for the most part an admirably - 
clear exposition of South Africa's 
African . policy from 1945 to 3973. 

It is divided into two parte. The 
^first covers the years during which i 
Britain • was divesting herself , of < 
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Could It happen today? The ground is covered with the dead and 
wounded after the Sharpeville massacre. 


her African colonies and is the most 
successful analytically. I have not 
recently read such a sophisticated 
und balanced estimation of the 
comparative significance of the 
cleavages within white society and 
the overarching consensus on racial 
matters within which it is contained. 

Similarly, die observation that 
external pressures divide rather 
than unite white society is both 
unconventional and borne out by 
the fissipaiious tendencies to be 
seen since NoliiCstiungu wrote. 
Malan’s. “African Charter” and 
Verwoerd's abrasive response to 
Shof peville well illustrate consecu- 
tive South African governments’ un- 
readiness to bow to the new inter- 
naeiouul morality. In this part 
actions support the analysis which 
is rofiued enough to absorb change 
and continuity. 

The second half is less per- 
suasive, partly because the analytic 
content is less developed and 
partly because the material is both 
too Immediate in its breathlessly 
episodic treatment and also too 
dated. The chapter on Malawi is 
surely simplistic m its underplaying 
of the pragmatic and domestic poli- 
tical calculations of Banda (once 
he had balanced his budget, he 
loosened his ties with South Africa) 
and the exclusion of the sports boy- 
c ® l L a weapon increasingly 
wielded by African states within in- 
ternational organizations leaves the 
impact of Africa on South Africa 
understated. The treatment of re-' 
latlons outside the southern African 
subordinate state system is invalu- 
able, but it predates the successful 


policy of exclusion and propaganda 
instigated by apartheid's opponents. 


The ideology of apartheid is Inevit- 
ably central to the study of all 
aspects of South African politics and 
this book's major thesis is that 
throughout South Africa’s foreign 
policy ideology dictated an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction. Her quest for 
influence in the continent stemmed 
from her governments desire to pre- 
serve white privilege at home, but 
this very preservation was the pri- 
mary obstacle to successful rela- 
tions with other African states. In 
few countries can die link between 
domestic and external politics be 
more , evident or more intractable. 
Until about 1960 it had 1 been South 
Africa who had hoped to influence 
* native policy ” in the rest of Africa, 
but thereafter the new African 
states wanted to influence “ native 
policy”, in South Africa. This led 
to South Africa’s almost paranoic 
concern to emphasize the impro- 
priety of interfering in the internal 
affairs of a sovereign state, which 
became one of her few weapons once 
the debate was couched in ideologi- 
cal aqd philosophical terms. It was 
unsuccessful. Vorster’s response 
seems to be an attempt to reconcile 
the contradicdon between ideologi- 
cal stauco and Realpolitik; it mAy 
be that this process will lead to 
changes within South Africa which 
pr Nolutshungu bad not andcipated 
3 Bnd the influence of the 
African states be proved sponger 
than was once thought possible. 


. R* Hodder-Williams 


China’s African Revolution 
by Alan Hutchinson 
Hutchinson, £5.00 
ISBN 0 09 120870 X 

The Sino-African relationship is one 
that is peculiar in the contemporary 
world. China, like most of the Afri- 
can countries, is a poor developing 
country and a member of the Third 
World. Indeed some of die African 
countries which benefit from 
Chinese aid enjoy per capita incomes 
far in excess of those available in 
China. Yet China gets very little 
that is tangible by way of returns 
and there is certainly no African 
country, however wealthy, which 
extends aid to China. Fur tlier mo re, 
although equally members of the 
Third World, the Chinese and Ilia 1 
African peoples have very little in 
common. Their histories and cul- 
tures are very different as are their 
rural economies and social struc- 
tures. Even their experience of 
suffering from imperialism and 
colonialism Is marked more by its 
differences than by the similarities. 
It Is with these factors in mind that 
one African writer once referred 
somewhat unkindly to China as hav- 
ing taken up the “yellow man’s 
burden ”. 

■ Sino-African relations have been 
covered fairly extensively oil the 
more formal foreign policy analysis 
side in specialist books over the 
pasr few years. The main contribu- 
tion of this book is its readability; 

others it does not stem from 
a PhD dissertadon. Hutchinson is 
a journalist who has written for 
several newspapers on African 
affairs and, apparently, he was for 
two years the only western stiff 
correspondent in Tanzania. 

The first .part analyses' Si no- 
African relations In chronological 
sequence. The author demonstrates 
a good knowledge of the main lines 
of China’s foreign policy and adds 
atew details to the exlsdng litera- 


ture oh the African side of it, 
policy. The second part, by far ^ 
most interesting, i s an account 
many of the issues involved In t£ 
Sino-African relationship seenin Z 
light of his owu local knowiedc! 
and experience. 

The author has little difficulty in 
debunking the alarmist rightin! 
myths and western nppreheJJ 
about Chinese penetration \Z 
Africa. But at tlte same time he 
acknowledges Chinese aid to Afrl 
can revolutionary and national 
liberation movements which is ^ 
out in comparative perspective Ha 
finds such Chinese aid of ooli 
marginal significance nt bef 
Hutchinson is neither stain- 
eyed nor cynical and is therefore 
well able to comment \im 
instances of Chinese opportunism, 
interferences in the internal 
affairs of others, inconsistent* 
and tenures as well as instances of 
high-minded and principled actions 
and various successes. 

Of greatest interest^ however, ii 
his analysis of African reactions a 
the Chinese and his lively accounu 
of the interrelationship between the 
two peoples. He deals with both the 
personal and the official sides. There 
is not much new to be gleaned « 
how personally Chinese regard the 
various Africans with whom thej 
have come in contact, but therein 
great deal on Africans’ views of the 
Chinese. The typldhl view is i 
mixture of admiration, amusement 
and disbelief regarding the Chinese 
life style of frugality, discipline, 
hard work and high moral conscious 
ness. 

This would have, been an even 
better book had the author reduced 
part one which takes up over hiH 
the space and which is open to soma 
detailed specialist criticism on the 
China side. It is in part two that 
the book comes to lire and where 
he makes a contribution to our 
understanding of the special and 
complex Sinn- African . relationship. 

Michael B. Yahuda 


Minor colonial pawn 



The Malagasy and the Europeans 
by P. M. Mutibwa 
Longman, £5.75 
ISBN 0 582 74544 1 

How are past relations between tho 
Malagasy and the Europeans to bo 
understood ? ' A Malagasy visitor 
; who saw the fine Madagascar library 
of tlje French polymath Guillaume 
Grdndidier remarked : “ That is your 
history — it’s not ours.” That slightly 
unfair judgment highlighted tho 
commonest European thesis. In con- 
trast, a, Malagasy historian has 
recently recounted Madagascar's 
nineteenth -century •' relations ’ with 
the outside world frdm a “ ptirely 
Malagasy ” point of view, by using 
virtually nothing but Malagasy 
literary sources. Stemming from 
the “ pew . history. “ of Africa, this 
provides a welcome antithesis. How- 
ever, it haft: begn a shared situation 
—and demands ah eventual synthe- 
sis. Deschamp’s Histoire de Mada- 
gascar (1960) was a first conspec- 
tus. But there is need for a series 
of .varied, detailed studies, exploiting 
the widest range of trpilti-discipiip- 
ary “sources”. 

Miitibwa's book dealing in detail 
With ; the, second halE. of the nine- 
teenth' century* before the ’forded 
marriage.' of the colonial period, is 
u valuable contribution to -a future 


shape by the diplomatic aiideeft 
nomic triangle formed by Madagas- 
car, France and Britain. The 
Malagasy added European know- 
ledge, skills and friendly help to 
their own ability. They reached,* 
position which, diplomatically ws 
internationally recognized - And 
which, culturally -.and administra- 
tively, held much promise. Mubp 5 * 1 
illustrates some important them 6 *; 

The first Is an implied question- 
As Madagascar while sdeptiug 
much from Europe a rf culture, 
wished to remain Malagas & 
would have been the courses® 
development if France’s : aniifeT 
conquest had not- turned, it into *' 
colony in 1896 ? It is an hiswr cal 
“if”. Yet the question remain 
even though Iri practice' a 
has to come to terms with thef^ 

lorv which ncfimllv hanaeiied. iCf* 


.w.u UMllg ,, ey , s i-raria, Moncton. 

Tananarive,' Washington) is brought 
^Sfiteer. Tbe chief' aim is to i assess 
the Malagasy, leaders' readiness to 
udmi t Europeans ; and the use made 


5 i Government's at tl- 

tnde and , decisions.' THe appar- 

■ 'HL understood in a 
nlain|y political l and . diplomatic 
w Wr- confined largely to goVerh- 
ments. L Further, “ tho • Malagasy ’’ 
j£ • • author; explains, - are mostly 
.Meripa. Within the 

fiffit 'ihiSl book provldes die 
t0 date bf jts. chosen 
, Alld as- do much 
j historical research . of 

MB, . to inacci' 

to K pubSlicY’ . 1 m “ ior m ““ 


wvj no a iviaiiiiurroMnn f • u * 

Malagasy debate about the nab 00 ’ 
future in 1975. * " 

Second, the study shows the 
the rules of the game were «ppfl“ 
in one.cqrner of the Aftlcen coloam 
chessbpsrd. The main; clues 
understand the course of 
are : Madagascar’s insistence^ .f* . 

'Individuality, expressed- i . 

as independence: France’# , 
control and Britaln’s'Wrfg , 
(without desiring 
coupled witl\ iva- W« a1entMng » 
(cooperation^ wanness, Ja 
towards France. , But in 
Madagascar became,; even Wy 
tain, a minor piece* ^ ^ e -' *Snt 
in the interests Tiha 

plans in Egypt' and eiaewne r0 - ^ 

Anglo-French-' 'agi*eement ? r 

seemed to the raStonndeu •; 

a betrayal .by England,, her m** 

fineated. For example* *®|. n Ssc 
vony Was for thirty ,y® a ” *i p JSw? 
tlse and eXtehd the persona* 
of decision-making which n. ^ , 
others had condemned . 

but the study is welLdoneandi^g, 
esringly written, gnd it® ■ <t - 

form makes for eaay'iwiP^v:^: 
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Reasoning out our differences 


Organisms’ environment 


Natural Selection and Heredity 
by P. M. Sheppard 
Hutchinson, £3.95 and £2.75 
ISBN 0 09 122610 4 and 122611 2 


<e lea ion at the Linnacan Society in 
I.oiulou, mid has bueu pcrimlically 
revised. The auilinr is an early pro- 
duct of die hybridization between 
genetics nnd ecology in Oxford sired 
- by E. K Ford, which has made the 


Misinterpretation of the apparently 
simple ideus of variation, selection 
and adaptation recur so frequently 
in recent scientific history as to 
appear wilful. Quite apart from 
sociologists, educationists, historians 
and the like who may have some 
excuse for not understanding what 
Darwin said, biologists themselves 
have repeatedly embraced unneces- 
sary heterodoxy. In the 1920s and 
1930s palaeontologists invoked vital- 
ism to explain biological change and 
diversity ; for the last decade nuuli* 
maticians and biochemists have 
been surging from their ivory 
towers to denounce purpose and 
proclaim biological randomness. The 
earlier split was healed by the 
theoretical work of Fisher, Haldane, 
Wright, and others (even though 
they could not agree with each 
oLher), and sealed by Huxley’s Evo- 
lution, the Modern Synthesis first 
published in 1940 ; tho later version 
of adaptation versus chance argu- 
ment is still with us. although losing 
some of its ferocity as tacts uru 
added to polemic. 

Natural Selcctio?i and Heredity 
deals with the background to both 
these disagreements. It was first pub- 
lished in 1958, exactly a hundred 
years after the accepted launching 
of the modern version uf natural 


unravelling uf individual and popu- 
lation processes much more possible, 
lie is ikiw professor of genetics at 
Liverpool University, and well- 
kunwn fur his studies on iepiduptci a 
(particularly mimetic swallow-tails) 
and snails. Hiss book achieved rapid 
acceptance ui its first appearance 
fur ils lucid presentation oF the ideas 
of ecological genetics and the mech- 
anism uf evolutionary change. It has 
been the reading of choice in this 
field for several generations of 
undergraduates. 

The bulk of the book remains as 
it was originally written twenty 
years ago. The main change between 
ilie third edition (1967) and this 
new revision is a chapter on “ Pro 
tein variation and evolution" sum- 
marizing views oil the plethora of in- 
herited differences between indivi- 
duals and populations revealed by 
the study nf protein structure. In 
this Sheppard describes the weak- 
nesses of the extreme neutral isl 
argument as expounded by Kimura 
nnd King (that most differences in 
amino acid sequences are the result 
of chance genet leal changes of no 
importance to their carriers), nnd 
points out that the enormous amount 
of inherited variation revealed by 
electrophoretic techniques is exactly 
what would be expected from classi- 
cal observations on gene modifica- 
tion und selection experiments. 

Assuming Sheppard is right, it 


follows ilial i lie nelil nil. ■'selection 
controversy is the i estili uf hulk- 
ing at parts nf a process out of its 
cnnieM — in this case, the structure 
uf u protein per sv. A gone ought 
to be interpreted in terms of tho 
sum of its effccis on its possessors 
through many generations. Sheppard 
quuics the work nf Harris of Univer- 
sity College London who found 
differences in activity list ween 16 
uut of 23 human eiv/ymc variants 
he suidicd. Even though we do not 
know the effect nf these activity 
differences, iliey mean that the 
variants confer different properties 
on their carriers. 

Macfarlane Burnet declared a few 
years ago that the problems of 
extrinsic disease in man (infection 
and trauma) had been largely 
solved, but that little further 
advance can he expected from 
laboratory science in general (and 
molecular biology in particular) 
in handling “ intrinsic ” disease 
(cancers, ageing, constitutional 
problems). It mav he iliat the main 
lessons we shall learn front protein 
binclicmisirv will refer to our 
” normal ” variations mid predilec- 
tions. Tills will be inure important 
in the long run than a hotter know- 
ledge of rare disease. Philip -Shep- 
pard’s hook can he unreservedly 
recommended Imtli for under- 
graduates will) examinations io 
puss, hut also in others seeking the 
reasons why we differ sn gloriously 
and disastrously from our neigh- 
bours, in-laws, and even mir child- 
ren. 


R. J. Berry 


Environmental Physiology 
edited by .|. G. Phillips 
Blackwell, £3.25 
(SUN 0 G32 00901 2 

The authors intend this \o he a 
basic undergraduate text in which 
the interactions between functioning 
animals and their environments are 
described in order tn illuminate the 
conceptual relationships beLween the 
disciplines nf physiology and eco- 
logy. The difficulties in executing 
tills admirable brief, especially in a 
book as short as this, will be fami- 
liar to many teachers in Interdis- 
ciplinary fields. 

It is hard in writing a basic l ext 
which deals with only o part of the 
tote] physiology of an organism to 
introduce those areas i luu are _ wl 
fundamental importance but ivhich, 
in this case, ore not obviously related 
to environment. The authors face 
this In the first part, which begins 
with a short chapter on homeostasis 
— a useful and appropriate introduc- 
tion to the hook ns n whole. How- 
ever, it is followed by a chapter of 
such striking heterogeneity tlint it is 
difficult to discern any unifying 
thread. It denis with water move- 
ment und osmotic pressure, active 
transport and inn movement, the 
frog skin, the nerve impulse, conirnl 
of enzymes, growth in cells and 
organ I sms, and muscle contraction. 
These are fundamental areas of. phy- 
siology bin the superficial presenta- 
tion and u lack of a clear environ- 
mental context makes this an 
unsatisfactory chapter. 


Another inevil able difficulty till 
.imhurs meet is where to chaw the 
line he tween ill use parts of an 
iiniiiiiil's physiology that are environ- 
ment ally related and those that are 
not. The second part con mins 
chapters oil the epidermis, excre- 
tory organs, and the alimentary 
tract, a choice which I find loo 
restricted to give a good general 
view of the interface between 
organisms and environment. Energy 
relations, gas exchange and tempera- 
ture effects and regulation are some 
of the subjects that could well 
have been denit with here to give 
a balanced account. 

The third part consists of chap- 
ters describing specific interactions 
between animals and their environ- 
ment, for exnnipje, salt and water 
relations (repeating some of rlie 
material in part two), rhythmic 
activity, dormancy and diapause, 
animal colours, and biotic inter- 
actions. They are informative and 
interesting and succeed in combin- 
ing related areas or ecology and 
physiology. On the whole ilieie 
i o pics are disciissud at a substan- 
tially more advanced level than the 
material in the rest of the book. 

Hccnu*e of the omissions mul the 
unevenness in the Icvei of presenta- 
tion, I would he ruiher doubtful 
about using tho hook as the basic 
text t'nr nn undergraduate cmirso. 
However, in dealing with specific 
parts of the orgaitism-unvircinnieut 
imci relationship the authors have 
succeeded in producing clear and 
read able accounts. 

G. Shelton 


Noise nuisance index needed 


A unifying science 


Airports and the Environment 
by Alao H, Stratford 
Mncmiilan, £5.95 
ISBN .133 15177 1 


An introductory chapter empha- 
sizes the inter relationships be- 

tween community, government and 
air transport which are to be dis-, 
cussed. Tbe appreciation of avi- 
ation’s contribution includes some 
less well-known facts. H,ow many of 
us are aware that ui 1972 the Bri- 
tish aircraft industry and the air- 
lines earned an external income of 
£670ni? Against such a background 
the author is optimistic regarding 
aviation's. ..future, despite, fuel 
crises, inflation and complaints 
about noise. The UK picture is 
reinfpr'ced by sections on. rite USA 
and.' other areas, giving tin inter- 
national flavour that is characteris- 
tic of the whole book. 

The three central chapters 
explore the problem from three 
viewpoints. The first, dealing with 
government responsibility, has an 
unusual layout. Government and 
other bodies' activities with respect 
io noise are first introduced, a sec- 


tion on airport policy follows lead- 
ing io a further discussion of 
noise. We then move to airport 
location and finally to such prob- 
lems as journey costs, house values 
and the noise certification of air- 
mail. ... , 

The second chapter shifts the 
emphasis to airport development 
and growth, including overseas as 
well us United Kingdom experi- 
ence. Notably, the dilemma of the 
airport manager is well brought out, ■ 
constrained as he is by legislation, 
hut with Car less to guide him on 
environmental matters, and with 
very different masters to please. 

The final chapter of this trio 
discusses the airlines’ part in the 


environmental sphere, for example, 
the consequences oE noise abnt<> 
ment procedures an operations and 
safety. Agaiu there is material here 
that is not well known.. An esri- 
mate, of rhe cost of modifying air- 
craft on the British register to 
reduce noise could reach a figure 
of ElOOmi but as the author notes, 
written off over five years itiis 
figure represents less chan one per 
cent of lutal operating costs. 

Before the conclusion, there is u 
chapter by Colin Waters on the 
fundamental aspects of noise. This 
is a layman's guide that takes you 
from the basic decibel idB) 


through modifications lor fre- 
quency, intensity, duruiiun and 
number of aircraft heard, until wc 
reach rite Noise and Number Index 
(NNl). In view of ihe widespread 
use of tlu- NNI by planners, the 
author is at pains in point out its i 
deficiencies, although he does not 
cover the rather shaky statistical 
background to its inception. In- 
dices used in ' other countries are 
noted, indicating the - variation ( In ■ 
measurements used. 

The concluding chapter is a plea 
for better understanding of uir 
transport and n more balanced 
view of its contribution to society 
as well as its shortcomings. 

The specialist will nn doubt find 
faults. There Is, for example, little 
discussion of the economic effects 
of airports on employment mid 
business, or their possible role as 
"growth poles", Noise dominates 
the work, which will attract some 
but for others may seem overem- 
phasized. The strong technical basis 
favours an operational rather than 
a consumer approach. However, let 
us recognize the author's courage 
in tackling his subject in this way, 
and urge people to read the book 
and argue about it. 

Kenneth Sealy 


A Biologist's Guide to Principles 
and Techniques of Practical 
Biochemistry 

edited by B. L. Williams and 
K. Wilson 

Edward Arnold, £7.50 nnd £3.75 
ISBN 0 7131 2161 X and 24G2 8 

The study of biochemistry hus 
revealed the underlying unity that 


rT-rrBrMi 


branches of biology, ami is becom- 
ing accepted as an essential course 
tor many slu dents of biology what- 
ever their final specialization. How.- 
ever, most teaching departments 
have neither the equipment nor the 
time to provide the student _wi_th 


The first suction deals 'with Hie 
general principles at biochemical 
investigations and reiterates infor- 
mation already available in inuny 
other textbooks. The second and 
longest section, deals with tech- 
niques for the separation of urguii- 
ullcs and molecules. It is clearly 
written, well illustrated and i* a 
valuable addition to ilie literature 
of undergraduate level biochemistry. 
The third section attempts to cover 


1 1UIO ^ 1 vM’l 




mques used in biochemistry includ- 
ing chapters on specivophotnmeiric, 
radioisotopic, noteutiomotric und 
inanomeirlc lediiuquos. This gen- 
.erallv falls short of the ediiurs 
aim because the lack of detail does 
not allow the student to appreciate 






available analytical techniques eni 
ployed in biochemistry. This book 
sets out to describe the most useful 
techniques in biochemistry. It is 
not a comprehensive research 
manual with specific student ex- 
periments to illustrate each tech- 
nique but, according tu the editors, 
provides sufficient theoretical back- 
ground to explain fully the prm- 




... the techniques. 1 am puzzled 
by the selection of techniques 
discussed; complex techniques such 
us electron nuclear double resonance 
und Raman spectrophotometry are 
moiitionod whilst other techniques 
such as' optical rotatory dispersion 
and circular dichroism are omitted, - 
I would not encourage all under- 
graduates to buy this book, but it 




Mathematical approach to biology 


accuracy, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each technique. This is a 
iarge'alm for such a small book and 
it is ohly partially achieved. 


Axiomatic 


The Chat-dates 
by R. McNeill Alexander 
Cambridge University Press, £10.00 
anti £4.25 

ISBN 0 521 20472 0 and 09857 2 


Many books about the general blo- 
. Jugy of u : group of organisms carry 
the reader along because they aro 
so well written and persuasive that 
he wants to see what happens next. 
This is true, for instance, of much 
' of Young’s Life of Vertebrates and 
• all pf Rudwick’s Living and Fossil 
Brachiqpods. ; Other books such as 
Romer’s ; Vertebrate Paleontology 
cait rarely be' read for pleasure 
bat they; dp contain a great quan- 
tity .of .information, much of It cor- 

■ reef... Alexander’s' book, which deals 
' with. ;till.,. cliot-datea from apes to 

• ; tunfcBtes; has. a different : approach. 

I -expected ^to read it fbr pleasure 

■ ■ Fbf m ucli : of the ' t}ma .1 did 

; ;b«t: itp^^and'; then t realized that 
'J- '■ not ■. onltf- ■; being, lectured at 


hut I waft . slightly' ago 1 list my will, 
having good done. lb. me.' 

Alexander's method is extremely 
chaiacteristic. He writes a para- 
graph or so of descriptive prose 
but then calculation takes its place 
.md we are made to soe biology in 
terms of ' numbers. Usually the cal- 
culations are interesting end 
enhance one’s understanding. At 
times, however, this method is 
annoying. Figures and calculations 
seem to be dragged in merely to 
show that sums can be done on the 
subject: Alexander, makes us think, 
uf a fried egg. showing it is flat- 
tened because T is not «r**pg. 
Sometimes the terminology seems 

inappropriately physical: A -titan 

losing 2 1 sweat h- 1 wouljT be 
thirsty”. Numbers are brought In 
so often and the results obtained 
so convincing that one tends to 
Eunet that the assumptions may.be 
shaky. The description of even the 
machine-like aspects of chordates s 
uneven, for instnnee thq only 
method . • Ot Joco motion 

"r ai1 'W* h am* 


ing, ah interesting!' hiit lihrdiy'uypl- 

carmeulm'd.' 1 

All these are minor faults in a 
book which. If read from the point 
of view dearly described in the 
introduction— regarding chordates 
as machines — Is splendid. Any 
undergraduate who reads this book 
and follows the . calculations 
through (they are never difficult, 
numeracy Is required, not n Kit lift* 
rmtticnl sophistication) will be a 
much better biologist for the expe- 
HencQ, Of course, Jt is essential to 
rerid other books on chordates as 
well, because the effect of 'all. rim 
calculations may be in dull one to 
the beauty of. chorda te adaptive 
radiation. 

file message of the hook, in 
clear: the structure and activities 
of ' chordates are susceptible to 
numerical treatment. Since we can 
treat them so it is up io .ua. ag 
scientists io do so. Tills may seem 
arid' to many biologists, but It wo 
also keep In' mind the richness of 
the diversity of animals, only good 
can come from such an approach. 

' , . ; .. J. I>. Curroy 



The first edition has been justly 
popular for more than ten years 
with many first-year students of 
mathematics. The new edition adds 
twenty pages but the bouk remains 

simple, concise and ulear, . 

-Added to chapter one Is a very 
brief' (two-page), sketch of tho 
axiom ' of choice, und ' 1 1 -.pages nn 
recursive def ini tlu ns and proofs. 
Chunter two (Logic) Ims an im- 
proved presentation of the siote" 


Wnii-irTr m 


Chapter three follows the sumu 
lines ns beford : on axiomatic sys- 
tems, but It hus acquired , u surpris- 
ingly more highbrow appearance. 1 
In the final ot^apter im Boolean 


‘TEST tbe Ein^pter Boolean 
algebras the sectibii on equivalence 
relations has been split into two. I 
with ■ advantage. ' Finally, perhaps 
most' ‘significantly, the list of 
references is bmh longer and 

1 almost entirely different fjront the 
former one. '. , • 

...... C. W'.k'ihhisfct 


mental library “shelves- if onlv for. 
the excellent middle section. 

John M. Palmer 


This week’s 
reviewers ' 

Derek Brewer- is , ri fellow, rot ,* 
Emmanuel College anil ,1 eel liver lit 
English at tlte University of Cam- 
bridge ; 

J. D. Currey Is professor of biology 
at the University of York; . 
ft. H odder- Williams is a lecturer in 
politics at the University of Bristol 
nnd is co-editor of the “Journal of 
Southern African Studies ” s . 

Toni IKopklnsoh ts director 6f tlie 
Centre r for Journalism Studies at 
pnlversity College, Cardiff, and is 
n contributor to! “ Journalism . 
Today”; . 

W. Glyn Jones, is professor fit Scan- 
dinavian studies at the University 
of Newcastle, upon Tyne;.. he has 
published " Jfihonncs .-: Jiirifensbii .. 
and " Facro og Kosmos ” ; 

John M. Pnlmni- Is reader in enzyme- 
togy at Imperial College. London-;, 
Patrick Pnyrlnder lectures. in, Eng* 
lish nt the University of Redding} 
Kenneth Sealy is reader In 'gen- - 

*ki> V nn Jam * Ci-llAnl, (It - 


graph y at the London ^bonl; o£ - 
. Economics fljtd has published^ Ph*. ' 
Geography! of Air TYiiiKpoitfV 1 > V 
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free university amsterdam 

The Free University is a hundred percent state-subsidized university with a 
protestent-religfous background. 1 

At the Department of Physical Education of the university is the vacancy of 

professor or lecturer 
of physical education 

The task of this professor is : 

• lecturing and research ; 

• directing a small group of research-fellows and teaching assistants) 

• department 10 ro,atin0 administrB «va duties of the professors of the 

Reaearoh and teaching of this professor and of his group of collaborators k 
®^*S^°Y^ 0 . educa,ional and training aspects of physical education and 
spoiling. The department offers only a curriculum for theory and research 
In Physical education: no curriculum for gymnaSi? ^^nsS?Ts oS 

— * 
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Rhodes University 

Grahamstown 
South Africa 

Applications are invited for the following posts with 
effect from January 1 , 1978 1 

Professor of Pharmacology 
Senior Lecturer in Accounting 
Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in Mathematical Statistics 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in Psychology 

(Specialization In either Industrial or Clinical Psychology) 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer 
in Geography 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer 
in Geology 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer 
in Linguistics 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer 
in Pastoral Work 

Lecturer/Junior Lecturer 
In Physics 

Junior Lecturer 
in Physical Education 
Temporary Lecturer in Education 

(for the junior-primary phase — temporary poet for 3 years) . . 
The salary scales are (£1 equals R1.68 approximately)* j 

Professor 

RIO, 800 by R450 to R1 2,000 by R600 to Rl 3,800 per annum; 

Senior Lecturer 

R8.480 by R380 to R9.900 by R460 to Rl 1,250 per annum. 

Lecturer 

R8.300 by R380 to R9.180 per annum. 

Junior Lecturer 

R4.920 by R18Q to R'5,100 by R240 lo R8.300 by R360 to 
R8.680 per annum. 

The Initiail salary will be determined according to qualifi- 
cations and experience, in the case of the Senior Lec- 
tureship In Accounting, If the appointee's qualifications 
n r ® ® C0 ®P ,ab .!c to the Publlo Accountants’ and Auditors' 
rd, p® W 'U raceive an additional allowance. A vac*, 
non savings bonus Is also payable arid persona appointed 
to permanent posts will become members of the UnlvW 1, 
ally spensldn and medical aid sohbmes. • 

Partloulare and application forms may be oblalned 
Regletrar, Rhodes University, Grahamstown, .81^ 
bouth Africa, to whom completed. applications, with OQple* 

by August jll! ISTsf* 8 Bnd & Pb^oa^P 11 - should be . sem 
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BIRMINGHAM 
• the. uNrvsnsrrv I 
DEPARTMENT OF OEOGRAPtf* 

Appllcatlana ore . lnvMa{l (°T 
■ LECTURESHIP In HUMA« 
OEOQRAPHY for Ihrto' ya" 
In the nut ln»wnc». com- 
menalng S9 SoplemMr, Ivlot 
Proforenoo may Up givon I* 
oandldstss wllh spsclal mier- 
e«i« in induBtriRt oaoorapW' 
Salary according lo onBlIflw- 
tlans ad experience, wllhln in® 
range ea.HB to ab^aPO 
{under review) wllh IhroshoW 
mymanla and aueorannUalloi*' 

Annllce Hona , (Oiroo cdb)W> 
Hivlno full doiaila and namin 0 
U»reo re rare os, should be^snio* 
ml Hod by 1 August 197B , 

Iho Assistant Raglslrhi- iS)._, . 
Tim Uni varsity of Bmnlnflhatn. 
P.O. Box 3fi3. Blnutngh^m 
818 fiTT, from whom furlMr 
uarilruldrs rtmy ba bblalhttd 
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Universities continued 


lectureships 


Education 

{Ref No 049 ) 


Applications are invited for posts in the following, 
departments: 

Ann I Earl Candidates should have Interests 
M|ipnuu j n any field of applied psychology 

PSVCholOflV although preference may be given 
/nlfWfl 039 J * 10 th0M with -experience in - 

(Ref NO 039) occupy, gu | dance# 

personnel selection and 
si location and perhaps also 
training scheme design 
II) the area of motivation at work 
Including the effects of work 
organisation or In an area 
overlapping personality studies 
and clinical psychology. 

For both posts a strong academia 
background is necessary end field 
experience gained by employment 
outside the university system is 
highly desirable. 

Candidates requiring Informal 
Informatlbn may telephone 
Professor W T Singleton, Heed of 
Department, (Tel 021-359 3611 
[Ext 318} 

Frliira+Entf Applications ore Invited from 

IT... suitably qualified and experienced 

{Ref No 049) persons to taech and develop 
research In counselling in 
educational setting! Subsidiary 
teaching In one other area.of 
educational studies will also be 
required, for example the social 
psychology of teaching end 
learning, (Effective from 
1 September or as soon as 
possible thereafter) 

lUInrfni-n ' Candidates ere Invited for 
muuttiii lectureships in French or German 

Languages studies In this department to be 
/ 0 „. 7. . affective from October 1976 or as 

(net No 051 ) joop, as possible thereafter. 

Candidates should have 
appropriate qualifications in 
language; research experience and 
qualifications preferably in the 
economic structure of France or 
West Germany, The posts may be 
held on a temporary basis for one 
year only; candidates wishing to 
be considered on this basis should 
so Indicate, 

With effect from 1 October 1975 the salsry for tha 
above posts will be on the scale for lecturers f.e. , 
£2778 - £6050 per annum (+ £83.52 threshold) arid 
the commencing salary will be within the range 
£2778 — £44)0 per annum (+ £83,62 threshold). 

These salaries are notional In that they will be subject 
to whatever cost-of-living increase becomes payable 
in addition from.) October 1075. 

Requests for further details and application forms 
should be sent to the Staff Officer, University of Aston 
in Birmingham, Gosta Green, Birmingham B4 7ET 
(quoting the appropriate reference number) and 
applications should be returned within 21 days of the 
eppeerance of this advertisement. 


HE UNIVERSITY 
'm OF ASTON 

IN BIRMINGHAM 


Modern 

Languages 

(Ref No 051) 


The British Council 

Idvites applications foe tlie following posts t . 


Lecturer in English— ESP (Egypt) 

Department of English, University of Alexandria 
Graduates with TEFL qualification and 5 years' Uni- 
versity TEFL experience. 

Salary? £4,2S4-£5,524 pa, tax free. 

Benefits : free furnished accommodation ; overseas and 
children’s allowances. Twd year contract, renewable. 

Lecturer in English (Egypt) 

Department of English, Cairo University 

ngllah or Modern Languages with TEFL 



MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 

Perth, Western Australia 

MiirJni.li University, Wevlerii Australia's stoind univcf-iiy, aiimlticv) 
Us ilrst Miidciiis in February, 1*75, The University ii commitluj io 
vuHtng a Itavh approach to lughcr educaikm, wiili the a* 1 ®' of respond* 
,'M uirccily lo Iho conditions and needs of the late twentieth century. 
Inis is reflected in admission policies, urganUmlonal slructurcs, 
programme* of sludj, pillion >phic, of tenclilny and recruitment of 

hi All ■ 

rim University is .irgtnUvd on a s.wem of scimnls uf stinlj-. wltli 
the t.'liaiminn of cjs.Ii sclinul Imving hnili Hiadvmic and admin islraiive 
rcsponsihility. 

Applications are Invited froin sulmbly <|iisiilicil persons for llic 
fnllMrlnfl pxsiilnns uliicii are m be lukcii up hi Jnuuury or ns 

suuii ihrreafler as possible: 

SCHOOL OF ENVIRONMENTAL A LIFE SCIENCES 

tCliaimiau Piufvssor J . F. Loiiviagaiij 
The .SJiool r.f Environmental k life Science* is mponvlble for tha 
Unlvcrsily'i programmes oC study in Environmental .Science and In 
Hiology. Decides (heir lunching duties, appointee* will be expected tn 
engage actively In rexes ivli, and. In the esse uf lecturer? to super visa 
Honours and nnsigraduaio students. Appoinleu* may be required lo 
oksIsi lu preps ting courses for uMtirinL sU'denw. 

LECTURE5HIP/SENI0R LECTURESHIP IK BIOLOGY lAnlnal Behaviour) 

(EH.0316) 

The appointee wjll be expected i>. develop and teach Purl II counex 
In Animal Uuhaviuiir witlnn tlm blt.li.gy pr.igmiiiiue. and tn canirlbuio 
r« Part 1 com -ex In BI.il.igy mi, I hitcrdisclpllunr) studies. Tlic course* 
hi Animal Behaviour will cover aspects relevant tu Biology, Velarinary 
Biology, and Peace & Conflict Siudie*- 

LECIURESHIP/SEHIQR LECTURESHIP IK BIOLOGY U»l»l GentHul (EH.OSttl 

The Appointee will lie expected initially to formulate and leach a Part 
U comae lu Animal Genetic* to suiacnti of Veterinary Biology, and 
subsequently, to help develop courses In Genetics or Population 
Dynamics for Biology Students. The nppointec may also be required 
lo assist In Part I counts such as Human Oi.ilugy, Cell Biology and 
interdisciplinary courses. 

LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ENVIRONMENTAL ENGINEERING 

(EH.0290) 

The appointee will Assist hi the development or courses and research 
in Environmental Science with particular emphasis on solid, liquid, 
and gaseous waste treatment, recycling, and pollution analysis. A con- 
tribution tu external studies and other interdisciplinary courses within 
the University will also be required. 

Training nr experience in the must recent me i hods nf environmental 
engineering applied in analysing, treating and recycling of wastes i« 
expected. The appointee should be primarily in engineer, and research 
experience equivalent tu Ph.D, level I* necessary. 

It is expected that the appointee will have some sympathy with the 
human and aoclnl aspects of the cnvirniimuni and an ability to evaluate 
technology In llifx light. 

SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICAL & PHY8ICAL 8CIENCES 

(Chaim ran Professor A. J. Parker) 

Tito School contains chetuBls, physicists, mathematicians and mineral 
Klontlxu working together tu provide a xnrivly uf general aud 
specialist science based activities for Part I courses. Most Fart I 
student* are involved with one nr mure of these courses. A muior 
activity for Part II programme* amt postgraduate work Involve* 
leaching and research in areas u( relevance to tho mineral Industry 
especially mineral processing. 

The Sclionl recognises the need for -specialist scientist and multi- 

disciplinary activities unbracing the i tiysrcjl. life uiiviroiiniciii:il and 
earth ncluncc* ns well as tho human liic. 

Mathematic*, and statistic* courses v..t| be presented xvilh a view in 
mccliug the requirements id a variety programmes. 

LECTURESHIP /SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS IEH.03T9) 

A* well as contributing in tha pcuci.il teaching nf ninthviiMtics within 
tho Uitherxity, the person npnumlcJ will be expected to pittlcipatc In 
Hie dcvclppmcnl of coursis (u in at hi mat lea I meihods and differential 
cqiinlloin, v.hicli will be available as -ervlcc course* within ilia Sclmol. 
Subject to this, applicants may lutxe ttscarsli (Mticstx III any Kluxnul 
brainli nf ntnlltcmatlv*. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY STUDIES 

(Clmirimii. I’rofcssor It. H. Diiutop) 

The Sthnnl nt Veterinary Studies has two inicrreltnui divtsiimx— 
Velarinary Uiolngy anJ Applied Veterinary Medicine. The former 
will provide an imdeistundiug of tha structure and function of tho 
animal body, nf the causes and nature of di-.aa.sa and of the drug* 
used in prevention and iicatmcnt of disease. The Division of Applied 
Veterinary Medicine coven all aspect* of medicine, surgery, uuimni 
production and public health. ..... 

Applications are Ini Bed for podtiani in the following field 1 * within 
tho Division of Veterinary Blidiigy. These arc initial appointments 
within these areas: 

LECTURESHIPS/SEHIOR LECTURESHIPS IN 
PATHOLOGY CEN.032U VIROLOGY IIN.03221 

PARASIT0LO6Y (EN.012)) ENTOMOLOGY (EM.0324) 

PHARMACOLOGY (EH.032S) TOXICOLOGY/CHEMICAL PATHOLOGY 

IEH.0324) 

Duties Include pirUeipaiion in the second part of the Veterinary 
Biology programme leading to an understanding of the cause* of 


prevauunn and Ireitmtoi of disease. The successful applicant* will 
also make contributions to the Applied Veterinary Medicine pro gramma 
in later yean of the course. 

Candidates will ha expected to have an active research interest. A 
mulli-dociptlDBry approach to research will be encouraged- A dlagnoitic 
service will be established far (lie clinics which will begin to operate 
In 1977. Routine diaunciis duties will be on a rota basis. Forty-eight 
veterinary students will enter the first part of the Veterinary Biology 
programme in March, 1976. Most of the staff responsible far this part 
of the programme are now assembled and course planning is In its 
final Mag**. 

The Chairman of the School lx Profess, vi R. II, Dunlop. The Chairman 
of the Division <d Veteiinaiy Biology is Professor J. McC. Howell. 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL INQUIRY 

(Chairman Professor J. R. Risen 

The School of Social Inquiry has responsibility for Pari il Programme.* 
in Economics, History, Human Development and Peace and Conflict 
Studies. New ProuapnnB areas are being esplond and will bo added 
during the neit few year*. In addition die School has prime respon- 
sibility Tor (lie Part 1 trunk course. World in Transition, responsibility 
for the Part f course* Great ideas About Man and Society, Woman Jn 
Society, Foundations Of Social Inquiry, and various " introductory . 
course* for (lie Pan JI programme area.4. it nlio contributes la 
Programme* In Population and World Reiourast, Environmental 
Science, Mineral Science, Communication Studies, Primacy and Secon- 
dary Tuacher Education and External StMdia*, ; 

LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS (Two Generirtallloul V 

(EN.QI3S I EN.0327) 

LECTURE SHIP /SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 1EH.032Q1 

Applications are now invited from qualified person* to assist with the 
Programmes mentioned nboxe. Of particular Interest will be ikkuii* 
with background* and experience in Sociology, Social P»} etiology, 
Economics, Anthropology, and Politic*, while an Interest In Inter- 
disciplinary approaches and In social science methods ts an advantegb- 
Duties will includji teaching In general fini year and advanced course*, 
supprybing research students, imorins exlental student*, and axslttlng 
lit the development of existing qnd now Programmes- 
In addlllun ux the two general paxilhuu oppllcatlona mo called, in 

£ articular, for the position of Lecturer/. Senior l^clurer In Economic*. 

ALARY RANGES: Mchtror SAIV,b55 to JAIS,M3| Senior J ecturor. 
SA 15,934 to IA1S.S-M. 'Appointment* will noiraally bo (undo at the 
lecturer level but In tho.qasa of iirfluisiandliig applicant consideration 
will be given tu an appointment at the senior lecturer level. 

Condition* uf Appointment Include superannuation, similar to F.-S.S.U., 
lung' service lenvu; asslxteil study leave, payment nf fart* lo Tor 
appointee nml dependent family, romoval nud setillug-lu allowances and 
housing loan scheme. • .. . .... ' „ ; 

APPLICATIONS! Two complete set* nf dcUiled applications, quoting 
ilia appropriate reference number; Including full personal particulars: 
details of. tertiary qualification;; career history with description of. 
paste held;, area uf special competence ond fnlereit; research Completed 
or currently being undertaken; personal vkws ' on teaching; Ibl Of 
ralcVkot material piiblWntd fay the applicant; wlicp avaflabte lo take up ' 
'appointment If offered And the (tames and addresses of three referee * 
fan overseas applicant Who hot reason to faciieve Ural there may . bo ' 
undue delay jn tho culteclion of nih'icts* Kport*. becaiWc of special:, 
postal dliflciiilitv or oilier cifcumiianca*, should a*k tiw iefcre«i to • 
• writs Immediately 'without' walling lo be n*kcd) should rCOLh tho 
Personnel Offlcbr, ; Murdoch Unhcrslty. Murdoch, Western Australia, 
6133. by 29 August 1975. 

NOTE, Applicant*. revident In Iho United Kingdom, Enropc or Africa 
qt llw time uf applicatutn alinuhl also forward ONE further copy ol. 

■ their application tot Tho Axsqclniiun of Commonwealth UuUer<iiics 
(ApjiK), 36 Gordon Square, Lon dun Wt.'.III 0l‘F. 
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A I- IUCA 

|INIVi:i>SII V or lid I SWAN A . 
It.S'HliO AND S\VA/(l.i\NIJ 

A|i|i'l<.ill'jii?i aro Invited fur 
li.i. m.»t «.l I'CHKUNAI. ASiSlKI - 

( an i i>» ii iu vk:i:-i:i<an<:i:i ■ 

I.uii. Al'i.liiMiKs muni bo gradii- 
<ii .-n vwtili .i ■ onsl JiT.iiilo .i ina ui .1 
uj i.-Il-miiI i-xj.r-rlcncu. Dull*-', 
ul tin- j|i|.i>lniPo will bo nsslii- 
■«>ii by lliu VLrL-r.linnnolloi nn>l 
will Include rull 1 lll> , day-io-d.iv 
n iii roipourtf nr«. Ihe personal 
A sail IS n( will IihVO ihfi Jtaiiw 
or ProJiMor. itt-.iucr or tailor 
T.m lumr and will bo sespnn- 
«lbln in ih.< U'.nhirar in iHfc- 
VlO'Uwncnat's obi»neo. 
b.ilarv ir.iloa: proftinor 

»n.n#.4-nr.a(Ki p.«. : iiwrtiT 

Hl.f.sa-IWi.riHH II B. : Bonlnr 

Litluror Rfi.Uft4-llft.VM M. 
2H i»-r ccnl gr.iiuliy In iR-h 
ol mi piTiiiiiiiia lion. AcconnnfldB- 
ii.jn .ii ri-nionalili. ront; «du- 
4 1 lull .illowunc*: Ijll.lly PJBS- 
oii> b «: vdtailnii Ira vo. 

UMBlInfl anplk.llloni lil 
(imloiv, MM lulling a curriculum 

i H. in ,niU n am I mi ft rvlMn-o 

jlmulil ho lnrw.irili.fi l.v nlrniiiil 

mil 1.1 KT III m ID AHIJIHI. l<‘7a 

in tliu Bonlnr Anslvnuf ilcul- 
atr.ir lAuimliiliiiciiisi. l.'nlvoi- 
alfy of llutswana. I mollio nml 
Siv.i/ilond, Uom.i. l.uonmo. 
AH Ii ii Avii lie jiila roilflunl III 
UN simuW aim Bond ,1 coiiv 
in iniur- University r.iiiimlj. 
‘in '<1 lnli<<T>n.iin r:oun iln.ui. 
i.miiimi wji' imr. ni«i';rifi- 
ll> nl.ir* iimi li<< aijMllwl imin 
ollliur Jililirsn. 


AUSTRALIA 

Mi IN ABII UNIVKIlSirv 
M i'll in limn 

Fu-ui.rv nr lducaiinn 

LI.CII’lll.N IN IHHIi'A'IlONAl. 
AIIMINIHI RATION 
Ihn iiu-iiriiui.nl will bo fur 
a twu > i'iir i.i-rlml i uiuiiiL-iirliiii 
mu Iii it ili.m M-irth. l"'!*. 
AimlH .int« shu ulil |iri*foriil»li- 
h.ivo a iloi Infjli- III I'.ilui .iltfiiMj 
A'liiiiiilsiMilon ur In n roijlvu 
disc l|itln<’ 

liivnH.-n.HM In it nrsnan.li 
nmu ram inn ovlnndlnu bnl'irn or 

i d .-r flii]iulnltiioiii will lid ho j 
, ir in .linioinininiu. Auj'lkanis 
aim nlil quuio rvlorniico Nn. 
li/JlJ 

si;Ninu i.r.r.riiHi.ii - 
li.(;il'im;ii in kimjcationai. 
AliM INIS I NATION 
AimliiMnia simniil |ir« fora lily 
!■ j t v n iii >1 luroia In raucaUrinul 
AthnlnlHlriiitnn or In a minimi 
i1l«lplliio. osyorlnnoa In Ivntli- 
inq , mul uxiiorloni'o ur resoircb 
in nlilicr lli » imliry or Ilia 


AUSTRALIA 
■ Hi: AHhl hai.ian 

N.lllnMAf IlNIVKHSIlY 

SI.N lull I IlfilAIIIAN 
(illAIII. I I'll 1! 
i I II.. Siii'iu I-* l.llir iryj 

A|iiilk.iiii.n> ..n- invlimi fur 

III.' nil'll. .-ul liim-d imallldn III 

Cli.ilUii I liu 1 .11 1 ; .Hi Inin-..- I.lli- 
r.nv now mi'iiir i iiiMriii iiiiii 
H lid ID hn ri|tniir.i| In l.itn |>i7ri 
llm lull l.il aim I. will ini 
oii|irii\lin.iiilv .to. (Hlii ic.j] nuns, 
liih-r i-it* i-rvi-ii loi'lmli- ro- 
Sn.il i Ii .il liu- (IliriurJl iiml 

iiOSI.ilri.Hji.il l.-Viil In llm 

llnsn.iri Ii Hi Inml uf lllulunli .il 
Hrlr-ini.H ns hull .n lliu ai ujii* n 
lt-.li Ii llm -inJ iw.-itrrli lit Him 
I .k illiy ul Silmii'u 

> > nni||Ml dul Ins n ]|l Hit mil u 

till- HlllllTVItl'III III -til 111.1)1 IT 

svrvlLPH lo .ir.uiniiilc stall on A 
lo Hiidmls Inlorinnllon ru- 
lfln\*l SitvKi". am ulaunod loi 

J lin (iejr luluru itnri si-rvlcnii 
i-rlvod front MKRI.AIIS and 
11 j\ I'iv-vimvi*. art- rtl«-A>ly Uv 
oriurailnn Ihn ancLOisful 


auiillc.ini will hn nan of II 
sniltni llbr.ir y adlulnlsim Mr 
anil will wort, i iusmij- with I 


L-.-iilr.il HLTVli ns. 

A|i|i]|i-ini|s slum III riutsuia ft 
ilngruir. ui MlL-i.itilv In iho lire 
sUi-nivs, utornssloniil library 
l|iin]lllLalliinn and rnnsMcr.iUln 
expo i Innti". 

S-ll.iM KLitrillllM In ritlaflfl. 
talldita ..ini n\|ivrk-ni. .i will bi- 

J llltlit III..- Ilmili oA I I . J 1 7 In 
A l *1 . / i -I m-r and iim 

Aisisl.mrii w liu im it. i nos .mn 
B< <- iali.illuil.itli.il will Li! 

Vliloil. Ihn viili "SSlul .liipll. 

run [ win bt- r.-qtiirt-tl «■ 
uii.Iuio ‘1 a iho-IIi.ii i-mii ii I/ml |nn. 

WrlHuii aii|i|iL-jllons. quol- 
Inu rr-lcrenr.. uuinhi-j- 7Mitt 

S aim Kill In- forwarded lu |lll> 
li-Olslr.ir. I lto rtuairallnn 
l.illonal Unlvnrallv. M.o. Ilox 
a, iiaiilmrru . A 0.1 ‘j/.ui. wlih 


Halarv — liniiinr l.wlurnr 
MIO.'Jftd lu ¥AIM.!|44 I'ur 
annum. Larinrer VAll.b-'-O In 
SAlQ.mlA nor >■•11111111 fiui'Pr- 
annualloit. Travel II on and ru- 
naval Bllowauca. . roralrlnlion. 
study leave . and temporary 
aouslnti ouieianca. 

Inlammitan and ahpllratloii 
uracodura available from llie 
A.adcnvlc . Utolalrar. Momieh 


peon. Profisaor P. w. miu 
era vd lit Ihe Unlvursliy. 
^^Uosino dele. Al August. 

The University rMtrVDS Hie 
rlglii to make no aiipoinimvitt 
or (u appoint by LuvItsIIqo 


AUSTRALIA 

-Tile Al'SUiALIAN NATIONAL 

UNiVEiianY 

BLNIOR LIUnARIAN GRADE 3 
' tUitlveraliy Llbraa*} ■ 

- Appikailpds ore uivnort for 


w I iiiii i mitiuc.iiiiiits Huso on 1 
Auguil. fi»7ft 

M. S. ll.tiiiiiuin. Ilvglalrai. 


AFRICA 

tiNin.iisin nr iiui.hu anjI. 

I.IIHOMIII A.vn a IVA MILANO 

A|i|iiL-aiiniia or,, in t-iioil Tur 
i , iu„ , uI1nw | i | ii unsi.-i in UNi i- 

si. n mu i.tli: 1 1 nit.. 
•1111,2*. u.ciuuiiaiiiPB / 
ass is ian i i.nt: i uitesi ill's 

Alipltranis shuiilil hava qusll- 
ll«.<llons anil vKucrleiirfi i are- 
ft-r.iuiv in AfrlLd i In Ihr iMcii- 
Ind of l.ripililt os n aerund or 
forolfiia Unguinn t n.a I. ■ I KIT. . 
altd/or Ari|illoJ LlitniUillts nml 
(•1'Hi.ja] Soma nllca. 

• 4i ucciniiLaiiipa. assis i- 
ANI x.1 UlUKIiSIIII'A. 

Aonllt.ints ihuuiil nave (iualS- 
iii.illoiiH end exiioriQiUD n.io- 
lurJbly Mi Africa i ui tbs Icatli- 

L SSoiy* I ttrYT' 1 ' "* l1 nni1 “ r Afrlt '"' 

. , TTioim uro two varamlpi uit 
Ihr l■ul«wallfl iun.if.lis: nyn In 
LusoIIicj -mil lli run In tiwo/lland. 

^!W^p* l BS , r. , 5S! 

lumu'.^na juSf io 8 *Aj.3aa L jiSr 
lAitlomrs. HA.UM to 

II- rongo £624 to Kt.iaa per 
un>.._i.*leflliig i ror^ singi 

1° .fwly to ■« 

““ * “ i__ _ Locturpr 

unrfnr-“?21f? ,Cm,?,,, * ,l0n r0tM a«. 

unaor ravlow: new rales will 
Hpiily from -April Jal. I'i70. 


aimiAPl not laior than i< 
Auqubi. ta Sonlok* Auhiu 

jgAr* 

JJJI Id Us should alio send 


vantty UBntiy. 

Print Ijsl duties -will IncUidt 

■uperv"' — ' 

reader 


il duties -will : Includs 
and davelqomenl of 
iinii'ts to. undir- 
i ltd ' posiaraduaie ,'atu- 




end Scionco. . (Jurrcni 
niniila Include mo eslab 
of ■ hleh use, to 
Inlroducllon ol s uuau 
aoivlces.ln ip-ourraiion wild the 
.TmUtutllsnal . Hoiauxcos Unit 
•nd'lltp crovlilon of research 
materials to aumiOft ‘ Ui» 
HtunanMlDi nnac.ircii (.an ire. 
mini Hervlcoi alrrndy houson 

ihe Inlcr-Library loans 

lilt add lha Library DlndeiT'. 

Ttio successful applicant will 
. hasu mil admin Lsinil re res 

nv 
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lioiislhiiliy. fpi 
running or ih 

, cmnev noiiain 

"* — UlD I 
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■uiirr an nual lull. 


PiIiLKAST 

llli: lilitEN'S IlNIVLIISllV 

ui:si:aiu'.ii oith:i:« 
nl I'AH I’MI.Nl or 

AIICJIALOLUCV 

A ppik .ill. ms orn Irtvsi.-.i for 
llli" put ol MUSI AIM 1J 
Ol l ict.ll, lenslile Iroiu l« 
Otiulirr. I'i7f». ur such oll.i-r 
date in may be nrr.iui|i->l- {» 
Klom.o prjii'ialu ii nrvlefred 
Uullos me I ud ii ihu i -ire ul 

cullorllr.n in. task 

lahfir.ilorv and Ili-iil I'-.'' flint* 
sieriiuplioionriipi'V and iiliulo- 
liranmioirv 

Tim salarv rnnne lor llie 
llnsa.ii ( Ii Olllrur gr.nla I* 
Ed.J ill lo i: ! 1 under 

rovlnw i . wlUi iu i ier.innu.il lfi* 
undar lliu ll US. As ml anti' 

Is o vu I la litu will' roinuval rx- 
penevi 

Loners ol anelkallon. lilting 
ilio noiiioi of iwo rolcroi-s. 
rlioulU reuli Hie , I'nrsoiiiivl 
Ofllcor. rho rjiiorii's I'nivor- 
sliy or Reirasi UI7 INN. 
Nurlhem Irtiliind. be Mi Suit' 
If inker. Iv7fi. 


BELFAST 

TIIE ijUEEN'B UNlvutsrn 
UHAin OK ENULISII 

Appllcailiijis nrn Invlieit lor 
A (.TlAIK ol K.NiiLIHII iiNjat- 
■iiedliiviil nii"raiuroi from ii> 
January ly7fi or such oilier 


date aa may bo arrannod. nm 
incanci" Is occjulonuil tiy Ihr 
roslgnailon of Profoasur 


M. A. M. unherls on iiiinuliH' 
iii mil In lltn Uulvuriftl ot 
Keclo. 

Tim s.ilnry Is CA'N-j iuihIui* 
ravluw i win i conirtbtnnrv ium- 
slbii rlulils uildur Ihe I ,S S.ti./ 
U.S.8. 

Apullcailons sliniild be ru- 
ral vrd by -in 111 SepH'iiiher I >/76 
Assleinncn In uv.illahli- with 
removal espi-lisos. 

runner rwir-lU iil.srs jn.iy be 
u bin I nuil hom Dm I'erscnni'l 
flfflcor. Tlio (Jiioon'i lliilvorsliy 
of nellaat, llTl INN. Nf.rlli.iru 
Irulaitd. > I'k'iisu 'i liu i e ref. 
7S'TMi:B» 


LIVER FOUL 
*1 HE UNIVUWIIl 
I IK PA II 1 MEN I' 01 SOUIIII.IIf .V 
Apr Ilka linns ,an» Invlied fur 


tlm iirtsi of i.I.CIT i||l:n 111 Ihn 

Dl- PAMTMLN I of auaor.llliY. 
rna (lutlos or Ilia |iosi Involve 
aliarlno tvllh another loclutur 


. AnpiKSiuns DIO in v nod ror council, od.'kj rbiirmhurH ms, 

V:C ’ J>***toB pivtalOtial Court ifoail. London Wipmfr n ' ay 1 

Uhratfin. In nisrso-aF , ihs Fnrihor jMirtuuiuTt maybe ahl ence I 

£fJ2»S¥ tiKS« p" U»i- 


r_ :l"“ i ' 1 ' 1 1 "miu ium luiiuiur 

In tlio [ouclilng of thooiv and 
rnotliods of social work and lo 
glvo sporlal sltonlloit lo S9poc» 
Or 11 Oitdii and ivolfnrn; avppri- 
once ol manlLBl or osydifairir 
aoclnl work or a hlndruu 
auccla llsalton wauUl bu an 
adv.in late. 

Initial salary within Die 
rnnuo £-j. i ifi-kiyilii 
annum, plus Dirosliuld suojilu. 
LAP It Is nit a scrtlo rlslnu 10 
C4.HS6 per annum mnilar ru- 
vletv i . 

Aiipllrailona, logoilier with 
llm liamea ui III roe relereea 
atinuld be lucolvnU not Utter 
Jli'Ul lllif All BUS l . ll»7A. hy 
lf»o Hogislnr, The University, 
f'-O Do* ]jV. Uyr.ri.aol, I.rf'j 
3HX, front whom I ur liter naril- 

&"hyW 7 ° bl l,MwK 


LIVERPOOL 

THE lINIVbftsnV 

sr,, TuUr s9 

JWjfflJB-jjr 

c a^,oA PVOlnt S} m> BUSINESS 

Bl LID IE 3. Candldales shauld 
5* SUhllfliJ to leant and con- 

■nanaaantenl, 

__ Initial . salary within ihs 
rnnfla £3.118 lo .82.412 per 
on • scale rising in 

Bjjw ' < i ■ Awrtinff h» Quaifllcn- 
tlana and esporleiiro. 

Au oil cations, logiuhar with 
iM'.Hpniss. of jhraa refereos. 

»f: fera- & 

jyom .Whom further - narllrnlara 

a-wrowSar 1 fefor 


DURHAM . :• ' 

. , THE PNIVERStTV ; • 

• DEPARTMENT up ; AND " c 

- SOCIOLOGY -AND SOIIIAU '' 

f ADMINISTRATION l, S?S5/ 

loan ei puslhlp ,T|trr6afier 
TIid person appointed Will bo 
•(» leech bath under- 
anidunt? and nosiurJEucDg 

SaJori will be f.n ihe srulfi , ApnlU 

r^r annum A 01 

with thrcshDld paviiicnia and *nd 63. 


. . London 

THE L'NIVCnSITY 

t; ^ho^c R SK/r®o8 p 

Tho Council Invites . aotriU a 

mSAiitr 1 ^ l Vo 

. . ^ JnalWn wlih effeut 
rom Dacefnbor. ivTu. 

Apnllcnnit slianlil bo gradu- 
lies beiwsen lha nues ol 2 P 


and 63. H^funl lojchlng «v- 
norionco and pxDnrienra In 
D.C.B. examining would he an 
ntl vantage.. 


r.j j ; g- 

m: 

bil' 


wnum appiicaiign 


uNivmisin of 


Han form* and . 
rtmu iteration, l 


*V' OF THU- SOUTH ' 

p.\t:iFi9 . 


triii 


service^ .. 

pjlrjnis ihtruld museal , S 
TJA Fes I inn at Jlbiure . 
ona- and. ranildantbie 
'a niiitisi ratty e exifertenm. pro 
ferubly lit rpsjlfr scrvuss 

i fiuuiV , '-dl l ,Le Wljbln Iks 
range.. , *rt is.fljv.kt7.01ll yrr 
annUM, • ii.ee rdJnn fw qua! Ilk*' 
ilctps Snd' iRghpNKjo.., '■ • . . 


ApiHlCAllons 
T- from 

iraw 1 




. .«§jRra 

P close.. « kotr- 
licuu envelope 




lUDl'Mv 
ailnwoncts a 

. iminim «iiQuiniei‘i «"• 

• stioatiii partly linn 


LONDON '■ ! 

TUP. UtolYCUHlW 

READ OF TllE. SCIIOOI. OF 
SLAVONIC AND CAB I* 
EUROPEAN STUDIED 


*n tin« 

t)CP 

niaiuuy rar leniVKt thrahn 

rfuSutei partly tiuTtlsfied SLcom 

?iWy«fry^ w, ' or rA V" 

D ntal fed - applies! I 
copies 'including, n | 


raiirewsnt 

EM 


& S JJ 


, j. .... . cjplwi*. incIJiwM- ft- cunKUlnni 

■■■ . SB&dw- 1 


' ’’3ES*K* SiitfOw- vAte-Yrtson 

■ Vffe« .Oikj 


. . The Dlrecior will ha qf mo* 




aianchlstmu 

TllE l>NlVLIlBIIV 

' niT'Anr.Mi f-11 Ol I'liYSl* :*i 
r.M'uiiMENiAi. nr.si:AH»Hi 
ON Sl'IT.HI I.I.MU Ills' 

APiillL.illena are Invtind lor a 
liosld'.v loral g.jil of IIESLAIU-II 
ABSlti 1 AN l in iiartlclMte m«- 

S iorini.ints on Miporfluld Sir. 
iui.iv rMiurtonco ol nillllkeiviit 
iL-rl.nlqiio Is d'-sunhlc. The post 
is fin.Tiifeil hy Miu: on Kang.* 
IA fr.r 1 1< -search .it»l Alinbjpous 
SIjII jiiiI unuoli.li.if-ril will ■■■ 
Inr Itvu y.-jrs in Mm first In* 
iiHm«, nidllhUv Inr a IlllrU 
per. 

Auplk Atkins. inciuillng a 

brlL-f ' Iirnciiluui vliae. list ol 
nUbl lent ions, and U... ikip.os ul 
iwu referees, to professor 
II. F (lull. Ihe Bel. Ii slur U.hu- 
i,i inn- I ho Unlvursliy, Man- 
vli.iilM- MIT '/PL. 


MANCIinSTI-K 

INK UNtVHRBllY or 
MANcm-.srKit iNsrnuit or 
B< IKNCK AND T'Ef :l INOLOfi S' 

nlll'ARIMENT OF IIUII.DINO 

AppllcallOCB are Uivllod front 
ORADIIATES lu Sclcrice. r.n- 
gluourlng or Mrtnugemonl 
Srlanc os IQ undBriake liasi- 
qraUvtftia research in the Ho- 
o.ii tutu ii l ul llulhllnu. 

T In- research work ol Hie 
Deo.irliui.nl rovars a wlda floltl 
bill .mullein ions io work Id Ihu 
irons of materials science at 
oporallon* rf.soitn.-h or cou- 
n run luu uunufleiiient are p.ir- 
llruijrly invlied. 

A suilablr nullified nnpll- 
vani wutllil bi. ellnlbli- tor an 
S.ll.tl. research anulrnlslilp. 
or In ro no in clrcumsionroa q 
r-.siiarcli asslalon tulitu count 
he uiudo aval labia. 

Applk-allons should he made 
as sanii as oa salblu to: I'osl- 
a nu lua l u Afbnlhsluna Ofllcor. 
noiiarlinoni ol UulliHng. 
t’MUU. P D. flnx HB. Muil- 
chosinr. M60 JOD. 


MANCHESTER 

71 1 L UNIVKUSli Y 

lcciiireii in 
LCON nMLIItli:R 

Appilc.ll Ions Invlied for Mils 

t ent from candldales with 

i-achlnu and. research miorosls 
Ui any twitch or nconomstrlcs. 
P ,, l*iY range nor annum n.HB 
In L-I.ITIA jilu* ihreibuld nay* 
EpwjU < oiiufvaioni to BU.77R lo 
Cb.OaO on row aralo aoraed by 
arbitral Inn. subject lo further 
review i . SUparannuailnn. 


. l.Vr'ihor panlculars and 
application forma i returnable 
W Auuuil lilt irom the poals- 
Irur. rlie Unlverally. MDuches- 


gPVTjw* ufflwSlff. Ma.VcheS: 

\*fA 7 n n ?HE9. L feuolD ^0, • , 


MANCHESTER 

TTIK UNIVEIiSITY 

"“'‘“’iMaystAr™ m 

ApiiHcallona Invited ror this 
jjnil lonubio for ono yt-ur from 
October ' lal. Proferonca given 

TaW wfe: 

agroad hv arUl ration tubSoui 
ipo r n r,h ° r roV ,WJ 1 •MPvrannu- 

jfX ® , *^b. u,b m^ b c& 

°RL. Quo to Ref.: 170 73 


NEW ZEALAND 

UNIVERSITY OF 
CANTERBURY 
UhrlBicharcIi 

‘ SENIOR LECTUnUR OR 
LtcTunen in i lne aiiib 

tsm ^snOf* 

anMjBilai daflrea In Ari Hislo , 

x,,rff7sa. M :. .i"«' 

line and Mediaeval Arl. 

IS 






Her annum 


ntrllculari. 


MJ2 'If.vi* end ram aval 
io waneas,. study lear#, lunia- 

h» H A 55l^iP |, fi^ nn V5 1 10 n • "'“y 

be 0 bin I nod from the" Ajsoclo 


ipirmnnunlfon. ’’nuty 


?loa“ r " 

guara. . Lap don* \VCIU H)^P? n 

J:i “ 

NIGERIA 
t'NIVEnSITV Ol- || B 
Aypltcailons are i 

■sfydSA 

shotlld ho 
(orate wl 


prabloms, 


BNtiah w 
Of. in ^L^JUPhlombnl 
ly ■MnSSaS* to SSh 

Kjon ona rnedtcsi sc!n5SEi 

• oy.4Si'« ant “- ™ 




LMsteaaa 


i'ai^SLviiH'. 


mas 


m :PHC 

ilchliM . r w-j|ig p 

TirniTTiHn^. o hj^lA.^'X ,J7un< anil ur. atidroJu 


inn 

AIIMAOr III: 1.1.0 I'NIVI WSI I V 

ApplU.ilkiiLH an- li.vli.-l inr 
Ihn pn-ti at l.r.f.'l I ■ ICIIH In IN- 
ORGANIC; I..IIEMIS FRY. Appll- 

Nhlt should I.IJS1..4S rf gnu.l 

honOiusi dog m. 1 in Uiaiuislrv 
and a {.wo pi-la ip post ur.'il'M 1 " 
qualKIciiiions mi it i.-.iclilnn i-x- 

f ioriencc. U.iniiiil.iiPS whosit m- 
oresls nro In .niv bi.iudi nr 
inorganic Chemistry will liu 
cunsldor.-d. but i.ti.v-r H.lnus 
being equal 'fiu.rr.r..- wlih .m 
I nror.-si in llic solid sinlt- will 
bn prof omul. Thu appolaloa will 
ba uvpecied lu leacr. iu l.oiinurs 
dogroo level and lo carry oul 
rosonivh Includlrig diracilor. of 

t .usigrailtiaui sttmuuts m Ills r.r 
lor field of Slice lulls.. Muii.. Sal- 
ary scale : Nh,350 io Nfi.-'OT 
nor annum <£.s.6 >, 0 hi £'l.7oC 
imr .ininiht sic-rung.- kl ■ 
N L.4.T. Tlio Qrlilsh (.nveriiiiioul 
m.iv supplrinonl xalariei in ly 
propNaio uses, rant IU’ ii.tssan'*; 
varlnus allnwaiu us : super, 

anmiaiion sdu-iuu : hlc-iinlnl 

oviiraoas leave. 


DelallOd applk.TllniiH . i J 
canlosi. liirliidiuD .t viirrli iilinii 
vliae ami nainliig 3 roforons. 
should ho fonv.irdpil hy .ilrmoli, 
nol lalor limn ] l Its Augusi. 
I'j7r.. lo 111.) HuBlsk-T. I'll.' 
Ahimnlu Ui.ilft t'nlvvrslly. 
Zarla, Nlgsiln. 

Applicants resident In Ul< 
should ulso sand l copy lo 
Utler-Unlversliv Council, hd- <>1 
TotUT.I.iilii Colli I H'l.id. Lull. lul. 
M'lF OUT . Furlliur i>.n II. iii.irs 
may he nhluliiml lixiu .dUier 
aihfress 


NIGERIA 

UNIVLHSIIV Ol UK 

A pul It a lions .ire mviiud inr 
Ihn post Ol BLNKHI III:- 
8i:ARCI< FELLOW In AIIC1IAI:- 
OI.OOV In tho InSHItlln of 
Afrtcun Studies. AuulkanHi 
iiiumI havu a good hnnonrs 
clnproe In arrh.Tnr.lr.gy and pusi- 
gradtiuio qiiallf Ic.illous tvllh 
rvararcli mid -or teaihlng us- 
perlonco in arclineoloiiy. Ihu 
aoiiolmao will liu OM.erieil lu 
paNlcl].ale in the. urclueoloulriii 
rnseorch prourmninus mi Ifo 
and related cullurt-s rurrnnilv 
Unhid umlnrlnkoii by ihe limn, 
til In of African Similes 

Biliary scale: NA-HOA (n 

NS.TP.O per a no nrn .£4,7(16 to 
£6,031 per annum slerllnoi £1 
sterling aqualA NI.42. lliu 
UNtlilt Govoriiniuni may sup. 
ptomonl solars in an .tiiprn- 
prlalo case. 1 aiully i.BSs.inon; 
liioorannualloii and rnodlcal 
schoiuo: various iiilnwdiircs: 

regular ovurs.'js leave. 

□elallud applications (twu 
caplRX), Including n curriculum 
vliao und naming ihren rolur- 
eus, should bn Tor warded hy 
alnnall, nol lamr Ilian I ft 


copinxi. Including n curriculum 
vliao und naming three relor- 
eus, should bn Tor warded hy 
alnnall, nol luinr Ilian I ft 
August, 177.1. lo Hip nouls- 
trar, Unlvarsliy of ire. llo- 
Ifo. Nigeria, Appllcsnis rosl- 
dont In U.K. should ulso amid 
one copy to Inter- Unlvorslly 
Council, go.-vi Tottnnhnm 
courl Road. London Wll' UDT 
Furthor panlculars may bo nh- 
Islnud from elihei- address. 


NORWICH 
UNIVERSITY Ol FART 
ANGI.IA 

LECTUniiHUII* IN 
EN\HlON MENTAL KUONOMICS 

In tho 8chool or Knvlroiinienlnl 
Sciences from L October. l'»76, 
or a da lo to be mutually 

a ’anoed. Salary on Ihe scale 
,11B lo £4.H»6 i under 
revlewi wlih r.S.S.IL/US.S. 
beneftis and iltreshnld miy- 
monis: the appolnimeitl will be 
,hc run °- 

_ rurthar particulars from Ihe 
Ealabllshmonl Offlcvr. Ilnlver- 
Huf. of Cm Anglia, Norwich 
NR4 7TJ, with Wlioiu npplh-a- 
npns, logolhor tvllh ihn nmuaa 
or llireo refornos, Miuuiri bo 
lodgori na soon an pnssllilo and 
1070 ** Pr l M,n 1!l *UBU"L 


OXFORD 

THE I'NIVIJIIHIIY 
MRAUERBIIIP IN 

i:xpi-:rimi:ntal i>atihh.<kiy 

Thu electors Jniniid lo urn- 
UluUlun In tho 
. j ", t: x p l n 1 m i In . 
TAI, PAl IIOUMIY wlilcli In untv 


. ..r"L ,,, i' end of H'O miller 
will bn un « scale which Is 
BI prosent £4.707 lo W.')76 
V (PoQr. n , J l . Htrosliold uuymonl 
of £38". but Is under roylotv. 


ECrthor purilctiiani may ho 
'‘•Jtft'nad front the noglalrar. 


■ w J th , p _ t . “ n |“T*r* *hoUlit"hc 

SgSK.V^W’ ,han IJM ‘ 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

tiic UNiyERsti Y -. 

. . . (Win, Moresby; •’ 

Applications, qro Invited ior 

«o D V cruntR B 'a 

.o n{ iako 

n? rt mirS3tr 8l ? p ,! l, « pronisinmoa 

S/iihm ml 8c 'J? llnx ( ri ’ leaching 

g 1 vo n C ** ' lo P ^cim d Ida te* V ' U ** 

KISMr'SSS 6 or pfouimns 
of change and development. 

I nSfltnS KRlet. K<J,60S to 
Kia.^DS per annum ifci atari* 
r **|8J. t In addition an 
?' r °«“nca -of Ki.SQO „r 
■ S2Pni n Vf ffilF*!, 18 peyeble. An 
” « on5 , SR^< ! r ' fHrr ' a P B . Allow* 

jwlnca m.1 n ST c "', ld ChUd 
. ... jwaneg may a aa ba • m iv 

uVJfa'vt Includo r?o 

uebk"., 

d U ® Sfsa £as>«js 


recent small 


■ •be names and 
Jhrea refereos. a 
ihoionrsph and art 
aslirnnlod siert. 


» t.hitihiU' 


ROTHMANS FELLoWSHipj 

lloMimans UO r*||“\ r y j h {^ 1 'M | w 
■tr.i , i warded under ihr, 

■■inns University t-iiHr, 

I und sot in, t,v nnik^Wiei! 
j’-Ul Mall ( A us t ra II ai h 'W 
Hi on* do rollows in 

Allan Allan university! 
llnilirnnns Follnwnu.. 

s'n m «fsarfs: ,B x 

ship find rotund ng tanVfe 

Xwi'Sm 0^nsM D aSLS , 2 

ptvrchftsi) nml itiainion?- 1 '* w* 
eqiilpmotii may .•» 

SSSES' wl,uru 

roHowidiSb^ boiMr 1 alMa^n* 
SSS »• an. me Foiio “Ail fJ 

Wjn,*® BMdimies or Tny £ 
who havo had It .“JJ: 
•hrao roars pnsigraihuie 1 
once in resuaren. ffl iX 
Ships bto not open Id n.Ji' 1 ’ 
nom mom burs of audimt u.h 

mj P roc ®>*Sg oa 

batkol. study or other iff* 
i nrluding icavo wuitom m? 
J J 1 ** J el lows hips ruusi hnTw 
nl nn Australian unlveiiny!*’ 

Application forms and t 
duiaus may be obtatniH 
«“ Seer ola ry-nenora|,Aji 
shki»° , C ATnVi°r. WC ^ 
9'iuaro. London IVCHi (Jw** 

■■dStST9BC'!B 3,7ft 

SL"JB*71St 


SIERRA LEONE 

HIE liN«VEr(8IIY 
FULMIAII BAY COURtiR 
.. Apulir.Tllona are Invned i» 


i are Invited ih 

-turer in Inc! 

wnw., ffi 


1 ,9*!W ■ cal °: 1.P3.9IU t) 

tf , sariar" 7 A*!!iJ 

gSpir-8, 

to this uppointmont, F.S.Eu. 
KeuUly possagos: various slisq- 


antos; regular overseas Iran. 

Doiallcd anpllcsilons f|ui 
n8 a 


..■ — .I XV.U, 

Unlsuisltg oJ 


f ierra i-cono, Privoto Mall Bl 
rooiowu. Slorra L«ons. Ap 
csiita real do nt in U.K. ino 

tanhnm^ Gnurl Itoad. London 

Furthor particulars may bi 
obtained from either sddmi. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

TllE UNIVERSITY 
ASBIS PANT RFtilSTHAB 
At.phcallons sis latllN 


J on Aiipolnlod will laka dsi-ls- 
ay chnrao ol S small ran* 
resiionslblQ lor the aflmlnlilr*- 
Ion of CollsRo-bsiDd courtn 
ieaalna to University auntt* 
tlano. Hillary on srsls £3.813 
IO C4.RP6 (to bp r*SM(a I* 
Cd.flJli lo kft.OBU wlih fun 
Htor atldlllonsi. 

Furthor norttcUly* J*» J**fr 
Ohio front Mr. A. J. SMft 

Sir., .isiini's* .K 

Si J' Idly. IbTfl. ,P1W!.^' 
nnferame 6tf/70< A-THEB. 

SUDAN 

l, »r 

Biimonl of T ra»«l*ta », w 
Lotnparpilvo liPfMH • . 

CIIATUHE tVrenchMnw/-. 

• l.EGTHHEH hi LAtUf- 1 

SENIOR 


scales- Sonior 

F.sa.dfW-fiS-i.jWO- 
lurore natM-** 
(Cl atoFifna aqu» 
The Brttlsii. 


•“ Apply lo U 11 ®.. 1 
Fan illy , pbisodp*. ji^nan 
allowances: 

schnniaii annual oV«r«*> ^ 

Deiallod . 

sft feOiBi: 




— xwrisiEa 

in, lUo 'pufr 1 - 


LEiirunesHiP in a0C1AL . . 

fSk 

jr 

w*§Ut3Bi . 


•#ac 

Et", 

aoclo 
UVO 

in Bto Hgl'MiiSSsatS 
return ^ 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

LEG I URESIIIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Apidlcotlnus nro Invited (or 
Ihu post of LECTURER III 
PSYCHOLOGY in the Faculty 
uf 8ocl.il .Sciences. The person 
ii|ip..mu-d will work as a inom- 


hr-r uf the- Psychology group In 
■ho on -I vi ml to 1 1 or psychology 
inurdi-s. and wilt also 


cunlrlbuto to Inlordlsclpllnnry 
courses. Lit horn lory space an.l 
fuini.ittina fadhilos nro ovall- 
nbl" anti II. o niipotnlco would 
b" e.\]>ccti'd lo imgag.i m rc- 
si-.irih. The |ioal Is Iona hie 
from 1st January 1376. 

Applicants should have an 
IntcTost jn. , and n|.|u pcinblo 
■■\imrknco of. both tv-ochtny 
and research. ttio stoning 
-nulnl on the Lecturer's scnlo 
C2.1 IH to L'J.B'-'b (under re- 
vlewi will be coiniii.-iiBiirsio 
with tho age and expononco 
of the porsnn upiiulutod. ulus 
thrashold paynicnts ohd morn- 
borslilp ot iho Universities' 
Stii» r.mnuarlon Stlionio. A 

C il. nlar IntetMl In st»»o 
ncli or cognlllvo dovniop- 
i.ionlnl r.r social psychuloBy 
woi|}.l bo on advantogo. 

Aiiiillc.ulc.il lonns and fnr- 
llior particulars .era available 
from Ihe Horsonnol Mananar 
< f 1 *. 1 ., tik- Open University, 
p.o. itn< 7ft, Walton Hall, 
Mill fin Kovnes, MK7 6AL. 
Closing dale: AIM July 1076. 


TANZANIA 

UNIVERSITY OF DAH C8 
SALAAM 

Applications nrn Invited for 
the null of SENIOR LECTURER 
LECTURER III CREATIVE 
•WHITING and CONTEMPOR 
AHY El LACK LITERA 

Apnllrants xhoulil ba nra..._... u 
writers Wlih -t Maslor’s drgrao 
ur Its aqutvalont, In Croatlva 
Writing or In Lltar.uuro. Tto 
,-ipiiolnioo will be required tu 
i-umluci cUssoa In Crcsllvo 
Writing Tor undorgraduato stu- 
dents, conduct emotive writing 
workshops and to rolalo the 
art amt pracllcD or crdatlva 
writing to Iho various trends 
Hi.it rliaraclcrlzo contemporary 
Africa. Arro-Amorlcan and 
Caribbean Literature both writ- 
ton and Oral, on the ono hand: 
and ihose that characterised lha 
iitcraiuro of Ihe world revo- 
lutionary movement on tho 
other. 

Salkry scales: Sonlor lec- 
turer TC2.63-J lo TE3.0B2 psr 
annum. Lecturor T£2,iaa lo 
TG3.A70 per annum <T£ equals 
£L.1U sterling t. Tito uiiilsh 


£L.1B sterling). Tlio Urltlsh 
liovernmcnl may supplement 
salaries In rongo of £2,130 to 
£2.44-2 per annum (sliirllna) 


for ntBrriod sppolnioos or 
£1,266 to £1.494 per annum 
tslorllngi for stunts appointees 
i normally froo or all taxi and 
provide children's oducailan 
allowances end holiday visit 
passages. F.S.S.U. Family pas- 
sages; biennial overseas loavo.' 


later than 19 August. 1976. 
lo Ilia Chief Academic Officer. 
Umvoritty or Dor qs Balaam. 
P.O. Dux 3S09K Dar as 
Salaam, Tanzania, Applicants 
resident In U.K. ah quid also 
apnd l copy io Iniar-OnlveraTty 
Council. 90/91 . Tottenham 
Court Road. London WlP ODT. 
lurihor poriicuiara. . tpny ba 
obtalnod from either addreaa. 


TANZANIA ' 

■ UNIVCnB^YVOP^ DAH' E8 

„ Apnllcailons are jnvlted for 

SeWhTsiSS. * 

^ Applicants should have ‘a 
furthor degree In: oeophyslcs 
and good experience in goo- 
physical prospcciing. The 
appointee will, be roaponaible 
for the. teaching and super* 
vision, of practical work In the 
Inbomiory.. ana on lha Hold in' 
electric.- nr- 
(tonal; seism 
methods In. aeonhyi 

Ing lo Oeoloov stud 
^qod knowjedao Id goqp 

Ihe opo physical data .bf; copt- 
tor-proBrummti and -lo • potnl 
-Ul their noologlcal signlfic- 
UVce would be helpful Tor Uia 
leaching and roaoarrh activity 
Scale: TE3.T32 

JL’ ^equals -£ 1.18 

sterling i . Tho . British Govern* 
mom may supplement salary by 
E-j.126, p.a. iBfcrtlngl for a 
married oppolntoq or C 2..1 “ 
p.o. ('larllng) Jo 
•npalntoQ t normal) 

I) taxi and provt 


ftSSS, , *on 
Imqr-univoralty 
^ Tottunhani Cot 


dSJW8B T ^ ur ' , 


WARWICK 

THE UNIVERSITY 
LECrURESIUP IN ENOLISII 

Apnllcatlons oro Invlteii ror 
n Lccturoaliln in Lniillsu in tl.o 
Douar Mi.qnt ol L'nrillsn and 
CompirMlvo Liiormv Btumos. 
lonablo Irom let Octobor 1976. 


£r. 01 *!* possible lliore- 

"flof- .Jnlllal salary will bo 
wiihhi the flral four palms of 
ho., Lecturer scalp. Eis.iiH m 
£4.896 uer annum .nindor ro- 
viow. plus iliroshoid noymonls. 

•i.A ,,,,,, .SW to, l f Qr ms nnii fitr- 
thpr narlkulars may ko oh- 
IfSJfl „frw»i lha Ac.viomlc 

sc 

48/A^ft rcfvrofico nuiuhcr 

r-lomnri > I., k h.r rMhl or 
gallons is 7th Aunusi. 


WARWICK 

THE UNIVFUSIIY 

POSTDOCTORAL rELLOWSIIIf 
IN MDLLt.1 ll./ilt dulCNCLB 

AwUiea || nn«i .j rn Uivl|P.l for 
9-RH.. I 'oat. lor | oral Itllow- 
f 1 ' UL *9 r ''>0 academic voar 
t/jj):'" "> , sillily in oc li.mlstlc 
soiuMon nJifiifiLliomi^irv lv 
in.-ans of tayr ll.nh iiiioiolv^ls. 
•**•»»« of Viivt-svlii.iilnu will 

* m 

wjja^faijon win., um. A. Cox 

Ba lory £2.778 or £2. "82 nrr 
aiinum < Hurt. -r rovlowi nlns 
threshold unyinonts. itooondlnn 
an aae nml OKperienco. 

Written .mnllr.niuns nnmlna 
"J® Academic 
SSBl Mr, #t '"itv.-ishv of War- 
wick. Cuvonlrv UM 7A| 
r°f" r -’n«<> number 4#} 
-A/76 as soon as . possible. 

For further delulls ol tho re- 

cSi 0 ^x n5 or O 'D'r° 

Mcdoculsr t5pJjr r,U, ‘ ,nt 0f 

WOLLONGONG 

11«5 UNtVERSIlY 

,, l't® following aradamic tinsi. 

. fjtrnn established 
“JJd ■! *s cnvlsaood that sue- 
cnssful a PP I cants will assumo 

1976- “» >olnln " !n ‘> oarly ■■ 

AQTOI tN FANCY 
SENIOR LECTU HER 'LECTURER 

Applications aro particularly 
Inelir^l SpOClOllalS In 


with extensive academic or 
professional exporionco in one 
of thvas fields aro required, 

' BIOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER .‘LECTURER 
Depending on inlorosia and 
qualifications, iho apnotnieo 
Will be required lo coordlnito 
flral-yoar tonchtng and conln- 
buio io a third-year unit In 
otology or, allornailvoly, l.ika 

S rlmpzy rnsoonslblllly for 
ovqloplng a third-year unit In 
ocology -with emphasis - on 
onorgy flow and rogulplory 
processes, High ore dr min 
and ax perlonco' 


SENIOR LECTUHER/ LECTURER 
Appllcsnis should possess an 
‘ e higher dogrBO end 

ly ahomd.hava teaching 

quoniliaUvo enql- 
d In mlcro-scono 
Pravlons experience 

pig Is roquirod. 

MECHANICAL RNGINEER1N0 
LECTURER 

havo hlqh 
is In mech- 


dnslrabiy »t 

Ml 

previous ex 




K lcal ouglnbqrinn with axper- 
S it one of Tho following 


n ano of lha following 
areas: . #» Comprehensible 

fluid flow } experience in dtyslflp 

__ USO, of Wlnd-lunnois wr' 
advanlaoa; fill Eng.ln 


advantano: fill Eng.ln 

gnt appropriate lm 

sxnarloncc Is oasen- 
{iglneorlng Dynam 


• PHILOSOPHY 
LECTURER 8 ITWOI 
.Aopllcallons are Invited from 
w thin any field, of nhllosopjiy, 
allhGUDh It U hoped that ont 
at least or, Uta anoolntoos would 
ba aula lo Inoch olamantary 
rormal male. Applicants should 
have at least a poed honours 
liooreo for Us eoulvalont . in 
philosophy, a* wolf aa an In- 
wrasl- in. and onihuslaun for 
underoraduate teach Ino. 

. SOCIOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER /LECTU REft 

M leant* should bo quail- 
i Socloloev al a higher 
dogroo » level, and be well 
grounded In ccniral Brass ol 
aoclologlcal rheory. Demon- 
strated schr-lnrshiD Ii oxpoctod 
In areas such as ihoorloa ol 
Industrialised society, sociology 
of ihn family or sociology ol 
halier systems and Idootogy. 


'rood teaching exporionco ant) 
dnmqnairaled competence at 
leoil al second year and nrs- 
fersbly honours lovol. la rs- 
quirod. 

Np'WMiih m 
Mr. Ml 

8A1B.644 1 f.hclnrer, sAll-ftM 
to SAift.nus. 

Furthor particulars ondnb- 

ffi "■riillon procedure from AB«o- 
Hon or Conimonwwllh Uni* 
voriltloi ( Appls.i . Sft Gordon 
Square, London WClil OFF. 

Ctosinq dato for all positions 
Is 30lh August 1978. 


Fellowships apd Studentships 


'.'.DURHAM 
THe UNiVfinnTY. 
DEPARTMENT 6r CHEMISTRY 

f.OL peitochoinicflis . Divbionr 

it.™ S»£ flS 5,. awiM "'ll! bo at- 
ttllfl as an B.R.C. 
5.k. alJod honours 
cbRmu*'. 

!■ toorthbr .with 1 ’ 


sS ?- -w 

ilasSKix 


OXFORD ... 

■ NEW COLLEGE 

. , 8 «8^W>- 

iJl-a o«f%4 d 

xkt7Bhy!i’V^%M 


UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
NEW ZEALAND 

SPELEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Applicmions arc invited for Totirixt llnivl Cmporuiioii 
scholarships for doctoral ruscarch into conservation 
problems related lo the glow-worm tourist caves at 
VVuitonio. Applicants should slate Fur which research 
field they wish in he considered, as follows: 

1. Hydrology and scdiincnitilimi. 

2. Ecosystem of the r low- worm ( Aiudinociiinpn 
Itiminosa). 

3. Cave flora (Lampcnfloru). 

Qualifications Heqiiired 

First or upper second class linuuiirs decree. 

Applications 

Closing date 31st August, 1975. 

Information . 

Professor P. VV. Williams) Department of Geography, 
University of Auckland, Private Baa, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 


LONDON 

CRN IDE TOR SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

iChoisi-.i cniifiQp, university of 
London) 

Applications oro in VI led for 
.in u.H.ll.f :. rcae.iix.li atudonl- 
3hlp i enable at tho Centre lor 
Hrlvnrc F-ducallon from l at 
Ortqbar, 1975. Iho succoasful 
i .iiidld.ilo will be involved In 
n-sparcii Invo'tlgjilno tho rcls- 
vonco of school learning ex- 
perience lo performance and 
attitudes tn Industry, which la 
concernod with in formal Ion 

ironi a samplo of young cruft 
and icchntolan trjlneees In 54 
mglnoorlng training control. 
CjndldBies should havo. or ox- 


poet to obtain, a first or upper 
second class honours dogroo In 
Social Sciences. Mainetnatlca. 
Science or olher rclovjnl aub- 


Sclonce or olher rclovanl aub- 
locl. and should ad llary ihe 
8 S-R.c.'s olhor condiilona or 
vllglbMIty. 

Applications . giving lull de- 
lulls of quallf Icailons and any 
relevant oxpcrlonco and tha 
names of two referees, should 
be sent to Dr Erica Glynn, 
Contra for scionco Education, 


1'VHiau iui dtIVIIkV NUUX0 liuili ‘•111 5UUU11, k"4|.|' Stvill- 

Chelsea College, Uridgcs Plaro. Personnel C) Ulcer, l.lly of llir- 

Lotidon SVV6 41 IR by 31st July, uilnghani Polytechnic tTlifcfS), 


uinniiNGHAM 

»TIY OF IlIRM INGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 

nirpAiirucNT or 
I.IINKfUlir.rtON 

I M.IINllLOUY 

A imlli at Iona are Invlied for 
ii. v lollutvlng yuil 

irirriuiLH u m qiianti iy 

HUHVF.YINt; nub loci to i‘ro- 
visixna of the iiurnitam Uouort 
iln-re i an be iipiiartuniltoa for 
iiroaresalnn to fho Senior Loc- 
lurcr sc.itu) . 

To lecture lo atudonia on 
R.I.C.R. itnri oihrr roursos up 
lo degree level. Appllcjmls 
should bi- coriior.-itQ menifaera 
of iho llovol Institution of 
char lured Surveyors. 

Salary scales — • 

Lecturer II: £6,279 lo 

M.4U3. 

Banlor Lecturer: £5,031 to 
Lft.vOa < bar] lo £fi.417. 

Further (leialls nnd applica- 
tion lorms i lo hr roturnod by 
4ili Aunust. 19751 from: Tho 
Personnel Ofllccr, (.Hy of lllr- 


Polytechnics 


BRISTOL 

BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTkUjen^OP^MODBRN 

Appllcatlota are Jtivliad for 

rcnuirod ror one year com- 
nn(n|lhB on iho 1st September. 

' AppHcanu should bo 
llcnour* gradu a I as. p 

wlih some experience o . 

Ina Gorman ai ifegrpa lovol. 
Special u la in the flow qf co - 
Jural affalra will ba nreffiired, 
In parllcular wtili raferanca to 
the iwontleth century d< 
novel... Compolonco (n the 
of oudiD-viaunl a Ida wlU ba 
additional advantage. 

,'avr : ffl r ,as 

revlnwi . 


Further dolaus and 


Pleiisv quoin Post Rofcrcnre 
Number L26/140 tn all com- 
tnunlcailons. 


LIVERPOOL 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OP 
PRODUCTK^ N1 mO»IISnTN<V 

* a mMHm5 w 

Applications are invlied from 

a flifate* with M-8a. or good 
ours Q.sc,, pr o^lvalenl, 

otnis 

Ttio successful applicant wlil - 
.be axhacicd lo reoialDr fov a. 

' higher dpgroe or C.N.A.A. 

Tho sianino salary la £1,1439 
and, tho ajarilng dalo 1st Sop- 
tom bor, 1075. 

_ Anpllcollnna within savatt 
'lays. 


iteom r.ftto. Perry Dar, Hir- 
iu mnlum 1142 ustU. - 

CITY OF LONDON 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
SI'IIOOI. or OlJSlNLSH 
5IUD1EB 

ASSISI ANT REGlSTRAn 

Anallc.itinns oro Invited .for 
the neat of Auiaieni Ro 
In Ihs Rcolairv at tho 
uf Business Studies, to Go ra- 
iDonsiblolo tho Roguiisr for. 

vssenilai. p i?f c f®I ,c . 0 .^' v .u- -- 
plvrn to Candida lop Whoie.sx- 
□orlrnce Includo* 
lion and rontrol 
work. . . Omul lies o 

‘ad'SShW m 

al limes und .. . 

K iure. n ivnioaihet 
to students and trio 
io cop parale with, and win the 
contldenco qf. aeadomlc staff. 

Salary un to .£3,716 oer 
annum. «larllna rate dependent 
on qua IU lea I Iona and exnorl- 
L-nco 

Further dole l is nnd bddIIcs 
..^ n lorms can bo obValneu 
from Hie Asslsiant Secrotarv, 
City of London Polytechnic, 

callous In be roturned nol 
lour Ilian two weeks artcr 
Ihe snocarance of this adver- 
tisement. 

Candldales who wish to dis- 
cuss me post informally with 
tlio Registrar, are . vary wel- - 
come to telephone him on 01 - 
2H.3 1030 Ext. 280. 


LONDON 

NORTH EAST. LONDON 
POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY REGISTRAR 

Required In the Human Sci- 
ences Faculty, . LI vino* ions 
House, London, E.T6. 

Iho Faculty ftoglBlrar, hat 


Polviechhlc. Rjchmonq . nou 
l ^ Tiomford Piqpo, Llvorp 


• . - ' LONDON 

MIDbl.EBRX . POLYTECHNIC * 

1 Applied) Ions qro 'invltod' lOi 
tho abovo post team candiddloi 
off prlti g . Land law , an^ an 
adrflUonal common hw sub- 


Appllqinla shoold pToterabW 
be graduates or oqulvsloni, 
and, have some expenonca of 
oducational administration. 

Snlatv on a scale raa nlntf 
from £2,7.36 lo ,£3.372 pur 
annum incluslvo (scale under 
review). 

• rpr an apnlloatlorn form nnd 
Inrlhsr . dclotls.' plMsp coniact 
tho. North' East US»d«m Pqiv- 

closing 'dale: I AUgutt. 

inv®. *. • 


TEESSIDB 

TTES81DE R0LYTBCIIN3C ' 


namos, of 


p.A. . S«w dogroe, ind iWIln 
oilier , Law [Baching. Prerer- 
, nnoa vUl tw nlvoft to sopltcahli 
wltli .pro fou* tonal logsr qUaulH 


Cd ysr a Vv u s^" n :WL«79 

to £6. VM wlih opportunity Jo 

( ironrcts To, £6.417 plua ‘8267 
4)f|dgn Woightlng. ; . 

.-.For turttmr dotalu nnd. al. 

: • apnllwHon form. pIMSQ wrilo 
torl-TM' Anuoujlmwiik Ofllcor. 
Mlddltpqx- fitlytochtilc -(Rcl. 
,A46Al( Queimsway. Enllold. 

- • mi psi-slNS .ISP. la whiur 



tF' Leicester Polytechnic 

School of Management 

LECTURER SI 
m QUANTITATIVE 
TECHNIQUES 

POST NO. 282 

Gra'iualo with experience in Gtntiuicsand operational 
research required to join an established team to lecture ; 
on a wide range of undergraduate and post-graduate 
management courses. 

Salary iunder review) ££ ,670— £4,478 p.a., with merit 
bar possibility, plus threshold payments. 

Application form nod further details obtninabla from: 
Staffing Officer, Leicester Polytechnic, P.O. Box 143, 
Lolces-lst, LET 9BH. 


TheMyfcedmic 

ofNoi'thLondon 

Fnculty of Hiimmiities 

Head of Department of 
History & Philosophy (Grade VI) 

AppHcatiims arc Invlied for the Headship of the Department 
nl History and Philosophy . The Dc-partinunt hns river iwo 
I innd red full-time students reading History and Philosophy 
either as slngli 1 subjects or as part ol a joint decree pro- 
gramme and Is actively developing Its work in collaboration 
with other areas In the Polytechnic. 

Candidates must iiavc appropriate academic qualifications 
and show evidence of ability to co-ordinate, develop and 
guide the work of a large department. 

Salary Scale ; £G,831-£7,59Q (Under review) plus E351 
London' Allowauce and Threshold payments. 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Polytechnic of North London, Holloway 
Road, London, N7 SDH 101-607 G767 ext. 390) and should 
be rcl timed by 18 August 1975. 


TheMytechnic 

ofNorthLondon 

Department of Law 
62/6G Highbury Grove, 

N5 2AD 

Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited far 
die position or Research 
Assistant In the Department 
or Law to undertake re- 
search into the practice 
.relating to soma aspects of 
the Contracts of Employ- 
ment Act, 1972. Candidates 
should normally hold a good 
honours degree In law and 
should have studied labour 
law and havo particular 
knowledge of Individual em- 
ployment law. Experience ot 
research, preferably In In- 
dustry, would be especially 
helpful and an ability to 
type would bo advantageous. 
The position is tenable from 
1st September 1975, initially 
for a period of one year. 

Salary Scale : £1,544 x £55 
to El .654 plus £351 London 
Allowance „ and Threshold 
payments. ■ ■ . 1 

Application -forms and fur- 
ther details may be obtained . 
from.- the , Establishment 
Officer, The POlyrechnic of 
North London, tale* of. . 
Wales Road, WS.3LB (01- 
485 'OtOL* • 

Applications .should bb re- 
turned. -within loUrtpoD days 
of tilts appearance . of this 
advertisement. 

LONDON 

MIDULESEX POLYTECHNICS 
. y LEOTUJtEH IiySENrOH 
LECTURER IN ACCOUNTINp 
Two vucaaciSS-. Mils! [pF . ■ 
nccounUinia wlib a “PO«SP angi 
or. pngfoaMonqi quail I leal iqn s ■ 
and axuarioiica or sp^clljc JH* ; 

. Ferwl n) oqs or mora or. Uicka ■■ 

’Tinaivcial Aajftuntlno:. ij-Un* 

S nca: UoKnvlourol Account lag: > 

ncorila Theory. ■„ - . _• 


>.onoounB«a 

aRFsaA^Bl 

Landau U'olghltno.j, IL _ . ' • 

Wrtlo for an anpTicAlIbn, igWn . 
. and rurthar dojalls idj Ilia • 

' MSA; K 

• g wqtnaway, ^Entjetd. sMiddfcabx . 




TheBolytechnic 

ofNorthLondon 


Depart mb nt of Law 
62/66 Highbury Grove. 

N5 2AD 

lecturer (Grade II) 
in Law 

Applications are Invited for 
the position of Lecturer 
(Grade II) In the Depart- 1 
meat of Law to commence, 
duties as soon as possible, 
and In any case not later 
than 1st January, 1976. Can- 
didates should hold a good 
^honours 1 degree in law 
awarded by a British uni- 
versity, although candidates 
with a first degree Jn snipe 
other subject and appro- 
priate further qualifications 
and experience would also 
be considered. 

In October 1975 the Depart- 
ment will offer die first year 
uf a three-year full-time 
B. A. (Hops) degree course 
in Law, (CNAA) ; = this re- 

J 1 I&W 8 a . course, preparing 
or the LL.B> {London) de- 
. gree which has been offered 
fbr a dumber of years- .* 
The pe/aon appointed would 
be expected to teach land 
: law, a*, wail- ag at least one 
other : Jegal subject, at 
degree level. 

Satary scale j E2,670-£4.476 
(under review) plus £351 
London Allowance and 
Threshold payments. 
Application forms and fur- 
ther details may be obrained 
from thp ' Establishment 
Officer, The Polytechnic or 
North London, Prlnca of 
Wales Road; NW5 3 LB - <01* 

. 485 01D1> extn. 28). 
.Applications should he re- 
turned within 14 days of, 
the appearance- pf this 
advertisement. 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

: 'SWAJJS^' " . 








Overseas 


X. I ! • ! ’ 


l ? <• i ; 


Applications ora fnviiod for Ihe /oltoiWni noMJ 
Ren (nr acndamlc nppofnl men Is In Ine School of 
Business ami Social Sciences ol (ho fifppjJaiid 
Inslilulo 0 / Advanced Education: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER / SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 

Applications are InvIlBd from well -quell Tied 
uchalnra with eainhllehed rosea rch and. 
teaching uxporlonco In post-Rcnai*aanc« 
English Li tor a lure. In partlrular, Candida Job 
should be’ ablo lo domonitrato a cnpacity Far 
aciulflmlc leadership, skills appropriate) to the 
elfoctive leaching of external courses and the 
ability ta prepare end teach now courses In 
eighteenth and nineteenth century Literature. 

Tno successful candidate will be required to 
parllclpala fully in Ihe Future development af a 
rapidly expanding multi-discinlino rfogreo pro- 
gramme which Is also genrorf to Ihe needs of 
students enrolled in other courses. 

principal lecturer /senior. 

LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 

Applied liana arn Invited from Sociologists with 
Strong academic qualifications, extensive 
leaching o\parionce and established Interest In 
applied social Stinnett. Tha successful 
candidate will ho raqulred lo provide academia 
Jnaitorshlp und administrative ro-ord bullion aa 
ivellae load ling In one or mere of the Sociology 
units currontly offarad. It Lb expnr.ted that nn 
/iSfinriute Diplanm I 11 Wolfe re Similes will bo 
Introduced In (ho near future omi It is deal robin 
thnl Ilia Principal |.er hirer/. Senior l.urturnr In 
SiHTinlagy Hhoultl have oxnortixo urn) iuturent in 
the I Field. Conilliliitua with oxfuiripiiru and -'or 
skills reiovRut in Ihe dnvnlupmimt nf courses 
for avloriiul xludonts will Ira git mi eputiuL 
profurcnco. 

.PRINCIPAL LECTURER / SENIOR 
LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 

Hip Principal Fat lurer.'SnnIar I.nt hirer will bo 
expected to muku u siRnifiir-int r nntribuliun la 
the dsvnlopmoDl and loiiiliiiuz nl Mu 1 hematics 
ytilhln ihe (nhlltule'a degree and diploma pro* 
grammes and to providn ncadumic loadnrship 
in taum leaching situations. Well-quail Fled 
rantlldnlcs with npproprlntn exporjnnco at ft 
sonic r level III tertiary education, bualonsa or 
industry rein ling lo any field nf Mb theme ties 
will ba eoriausly cnnxidtmxJ. However. Iho 
InstilulB Is particularly Inlnrmlocl in adding a 
slatiatlclan with an inlsrosl in aronuinalrita to 
1(9 stuff, 

QEtmKU Hn-luaUlutii'e acndumic tlolf era 
. exported lo contribute to the leaching of their '• 

• tUicIpllnes In team sltuntlona in multl- 
dl&c toll nary d agree end diploma programmes, 

In ealh internal end external lfiaahing 
. programmes. ]n addition la the programmes 
oITared within their own School, Blair may also 
he required la contribute lo programmes 
offered yvllh In other Schools. , 

SALARY will be .according- to quail ilcallons 
Rind experience. '■ 

. principal lecturer — $(AjlB.971 p.B, 

Senior Lecturer -r SIA}l 8.934 lo 
«AJIB.H4 p e. 

CONDITIONS Include, a superannuation 
BttiMntj. provision fur recreation and study 
leave, end on attractive atafT housing schema 

6 i provide frmpnee for bdildlng or burin a a . . 

ome. Fares for each appointee and fondly, 
reasonable removal coats end 'a. se tiling-in 
. ellotve oca 'Will be paid. Assistance may bq - 
provided In obtaining. Irftnah housing/ Further >• 

. iptoneeilon my bo obtained -Ji ram thn- 
' . 'Jteiwltgp, • • : . .. 

. A7TDNS giving full personal psrllco* 
ere ([nchiding- qualifications, experience, . 


of thoBrarew to; 


Application# to 


Pflr$6hnal Department, - 
etpawv 8lf«tetj londoni, r 
WlV^A,' . ! ; {’■*, *• 

Phone t M-ffoV 4358, 


Australia 

Mount Gravatt College of Advanced Education 

“wjria'K vs, «a“it iSTyffif sssrs 

Brisbane, Queensland. Student enrolnieni In 1976 will be appro/;l 
mainly t.BOO. 

Vacancies occur at Ledum or Senior Lecture; level in ‘be lollowlnfl 
aroas for tfto academic year 1978. salary tangos which app y aie . 

Looturar II ! iA9,MB-JA 13,809 p.n. 

Locliirei I : SA 11,695-3*15,844 p.n. 

Senior Lacluier : IAII,flM*9A1l,M4 p.a. 

EDUCATION 
(Four Positions) 

Applicants Bhould possess a degree oi degrees ol ■ ranoanlzedUnj- 
verslly with ■ strong background in one or more of Philosophy ol 
Education. Sociology ol Education. Curriculum Development, end 
Educational Administration. For soma positions, a background in 
Technical Education or Tertiary Education will ba an advantage. 

MANUAL ARTS 
(Three Positions) 

Applicants should have appi opr late academic qua II II cat I Oil a and wide 
leaching experience In one or more ol the main areas ol Manual 
Arts Education In Queensland Secondary Schools, viz. Metalwork 
and allied sublacis ; Woodwork and alllod subjects : and Integrated 
Manual Arts auDlecis. 

ART AND CRAFT 

Applicant should possess a recognized qualification In Ait and/or 
Art Education, pralerebly Inoludlna some experience In the Held ol 
Design aa well as in Ail Education In Ihe Primary School. 

The successful applicant will be expected to expand and (lave lop 
collage ccuraes In Art Education in the Primary School. He will 
slao ba expected lo leach some practical work either of a general 
nature (Art activities related to Ihe Primary School situation) or In 
a rpecillc area such as Design. 

ENGLISH 

Applicants should possess a retevent University degree, and addi- 
tional experience In Education Studios, preferably in English Curricu- 
lum Development. They should have had successful teaching experi- 
ence In Primary ano/or Secondary Schools. Experience in reading 
development or In remedial work In reeding would be an advantage. 
The success lul applicant will ba Involved in teaching courses In 
reading and other areas of Primary and Secondary English Curriculum 
Studies wdhin the Department of Languages and Literature. In 
addition, he will be expected to participate in the teaching ol other 
courees olfered by the Deportment. 

HISTORY 

Applicants should hold a good honours or post-graduate degree wllh 
ma|or studies In Hlaloty. The aucoesslul applicant will be required to 
contribute to the tenoning of courses in Aslan History and one or 
more of tha oiher History programmes offered by Ihe Collage, viz, 
Ancient History. American History. Australian History, Contemporary 
World Hlslory. He may also ba expected lo make some contribu- 
tion to" the college Curriculum Studies Course In Sodel Studies. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Applicants should possess s degree of a recognized University. The 
ma|or ares of r esp ansi bl Illy of tile successful applicant will be the 
leaching of a course In Geography cf Economic Activity with soma 
leeching In the area cl Economic Principles or Mlcro-Economlca. 
Successful leaching experience at Primary or Secondary level will 
be an advantage. 

SCIENCE 
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Appllcsnla' should have appropriate tertiary academic qualifications 
In Physical Sals ne'e and/or Balance Education, togelher with exparl- 
enoe In lha teaching of Science at Primary apd/or Secondary level. 


Tha successful applicant will be expected lo Iska courses In Physical 
Science and In Curriculum appropriate lo Science leeching In 
Primary or Secondary -Sohools. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Appl Ioann should possess successful leeching experience and tertiary 
qualifications In one ar.piore of llhe following: Child Development, 
General Psychology (Experimental) end Organlzsllortal areas, 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Thera era seven areas in which College ootitsaa are organized, viz, 
Ihe leaohlnfl ol the mildly mentally handicapped, moderately mentally 
handicapped, the dtal. the visually handicapped, the cerebral palsied,' 
and the orlhoRaedlcally handicapped, remedial leaching, resource 
leaching. - 

Applicants will be expected lo have appropriate tertiary quaiilloallona 
oa well ss -practical experience In one or more ol the erase Haled 
above. ... 

Application iorme and further Iniwmsllon available from Agent- 
General for Queensland, 392 strand, London WC2R 0L2. 

Closing date : Monday, August 18. 1976. 


General Vacancies 




Are you interested in 
STUDENT 
ADMINISTRATION? 

Then earn over 

£ 10,600 

in the next two years 

TAX-FREE 

As part of our important Saudi Arabian Defence Contract, 
we are responsible for the King Faisal Air Academy 
where Saudi Arabian cadet pilots receive their education 
and training. 

We wish to recruit a Progress Controller, who will b» 
responsible for programme planning, maintenance of flow 
charts and student records, and training data, 

Applications are invited from men aged 26 to 60, who 
already possess at least three years' similar experience In 
an educational Institution. They should preferably ba 
qualified to at least HND/HNC level In either maths 
or statistics. 

The successful candidate will receive free bachelor 
accommodation and messing, medical care and other 
facilities. We also offer frequent and generous travel-peld 
home leave, and the contract Is renewable after 2 yean. 

Please apply with brief details of appropriate experience 
and quellfications. quoting P af. No. 303 / THES or 
telephone Preston 634317. 

The Personnel Officer (S.A.), 

Saudi Arabian Support Dept., 

British Aircraft Corporation, 

Warton Aerodrome, 

Preston, PR4 \ AX, Lanas. . . 


A 
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NATIONAL YOUTH BUREAU 

■ *. " . i ,• on hehsH of • *• • •' ’ - 

\ ^ A ^° ^^ MU ^ TY 

V: f ■■ • • Me ,: t | " iprttee applications fhr > r . ' 

PROFESSIONAL 

ADVISER 

; I ■ . ... ; . . • • • .- 

- ' . • • '* lor (he - 

. Cb-OROINATION AND VALIDATION ON IN-SERVICE ’ 
; T^WNGTOR YOUTH AND COMMUNITY SERVICE : 

. A PsneL represenUli^e ol ell interests gefneernttf, Is being 
eMabllmd to deriy oul Ihie leak on bohsli or Ina'GOMiittallva' 

. Group st.Uw Invltilton o* the D.6.8; U nqulrbs the Bqivtces n» b 1 - 
PiMesslonel Adviser., The pereon eppoinlBd Win have experience in 
• tltB.eifuoelton end training ol youlh and bort^nHy”nd ellisd worknr« 

, ehd be able to mekela profBaelonal Mflqmerrt oh the whole rerige 
, of pourtop wllhlh the Pfnal'e concern. . ; ™ 

; ^ **** 


•- DONCASTER LOCAL 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 

DONCASTER INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

APPOINTMENT OF . 

PRINCIPAL 


Applloallons 1 . are.' Invited from persons *5 
quallHcatlorte: and . experience for the PWi'SLbin. TM 


ni 

■initially at @ point Ip the range 211,1 36 

The Authority is seeking to appoint ■•'WntjjFjJ 'Jjj 
lead, the development of the new Inslltuje/ eapa 
maters of policy and standards, epd will i n 
needed- lo Interpret and relate the work of 
to education. Industry, commerce and the op 
aucoeaBful candidate .will be expected to take 
aa aoori afi pbealble in advance of the\folWw° , 
Institute so that he or she may play a full P« 
planning. 

'Application forma and further particulars may, be^ 
from the Dlreotor of Education, Education.^ 
Princegate, Doncaster, to whom completed forma 
be returned by not later than 31a! July, 1975.; ... 
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Administration continued 



Overseas 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

WESTERN EDUCATION AND 
LIBRARY BOARD 

Invites applications for the post of Education Officer 
(Special Services). 

The Officer will report to the Senior Education Officer 
and is responsible for the foliowing functions : 

Special Education, Education Welfare, Scholnrships 
and Education Development. 

Candidates must either hold a degree or other such 
professional qualification as is in the opinion of the 
Department of Education equivalent thereto and have 
had at least 5 years teaching or post graduate experi- 
ence ol* be existing officers of Boards who hold a 
teaching qualification. 

Salary scale for the post is £4,998-£5,556 per annum 
(under review). 

Application forms and further details are available 
from the Personnel Officer, HeaUquarters Offices, 1 
Hospital Road, Omagh BT.70 DAW Northern Ireland 
returnable not later than 28th July, 1975. 
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Librarians 


The British Council 


King Abdul Aziz University, 
Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 

Course team for a 
Programme of 
Communication Skills 
in English 

THE PROJECT : The British Council has been 
nksed to establish a Language Service Centro at 
King Abdul Aziz University to develop English 
Language Communication Skills for 320 First Year 
students in the Fatuities of Medicine and Engineer- 
ing. The programme will run initially for one yew 
and will be carried out in associaUon with various 
university departments in Britain and with the 
Council's English Teaching Division in London. It 
will require u wide range of expertise in the teach- 
ing of English for scientfic and technical purposes, 
mid wili offer opportunities for the preparation of 
teaching materials. 

THE POSTS : Applications arc invited for the 

following : 

Post 6 Specialist in Physical Science 

Education : 

Post 11 Specialist m Multi-Mcdin Systems 

—To make tape recordings and 
video tapes; 

Posts 11-18 7 Course Tutors in Technical 


Posts 11-18 
Posts 24-25 


Study Skills; 
Chief Eneinec 


LEICESTERSHIRE 

LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE 
OF. EDUCATION 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 

Application* pro invlled for 
the post of DEPUTY LIBRAR- 
IAN. lo commence on or os 
soon se possible aHor Monday, 
sand Boplombor, 1976. Appu* 
cents Should be QUAlined 
librarians, and preferably gradu. 
sics, wllh experience or work 
In an academic or largo refer* 


once library. 

Experience 
loan work. I 
field or porip 
and Report III 


of inter-library 
ipoclally In lha 
mlcal. Conference 
lomiuro, Is destr- 
illoeO. hitherto an* 


gaged in teacher Iraihtrtg. i 
enrol* aiudnnli for elnalo 
Joint honour* degree counos 
a ranao of subjects, and. it 


ilclpaiod that amalgamation 
with Louqhborouflh univqraiiy 
of Tochnolooy w 
In Iho near lUlura, 

a ry In (ho Lecturer Grade l 
i. currently ei.069 x B126 


rurther partLcuUrt end applica- 
tion forma can be obtained from 
Iho rionlsirar. > Loughborough 


BfiTOiia™. 

lions on mi id be. 


.ho nonlsirmr. 
College of „ E 
Road. Lougnb 
to whom appl 


S ubmitted not Wler (*Van.Thivs» 
ay. 31?l Jtpy 


Irani* should 


once R, 207/DI. 


BRITISH LIBRARY OF 

POLITICAL AND 

ECONOMIC SCIENCE 

Appllcallona are (ni 
ni a* AS 

Ji at iho Hr it HI. 

of PolliTcal and Economic 
ctcnco at the London School 
( Economics, from 1 Sapient 
or, 1976, or s* aoon a* |.n* 


Posts 2<t-25 Chief Engineer and Engineer to 
maintain TV studio, video and 
language laboratory facilities ; 

Post 26 Visual Aids designer— to assist in 

preparation of teaching materials. 

THE APPLICANTS : Candidates, men only, must bo 


Bible ihcrcoflor. 


Csndldnic* must have good 
academic quaniK.-iilon* prefer- 
ably in a social science xubleci 
or History, and a good know- 
ledge of at laail ono modern 
European language. Prof 
alonai niialiricationa and 
van I exporlonco will be _ 
llonal rec-ontmrndaliopa, T 
Astlaiani Llbr.iridn will mil la 
ba engagod In scquiilllon woi 

Tho appohiirtient will be on 
tho salary scale for A.nisroni 
'Librarian nf *;2.11H-yj,Hvr, a 
year pltia kvyj a year London 
allowance, ihreihold paymcnl* 
and supciannuflllon benefit*. 
Tttq uUry is currently undor 
rev low. In asscutng iho stari- 
Ina salary, consideration will b 

pUuo'K* rtp “ ,enco 01,1 

•ApaHcaLIpni should -bo ra- 
Ivad nut fotor uian 7 August, 
thtt Admlnlsrrntlvo 
“*’0. M>ndon 
i and Poli- 
ton Si root, 
A 8, Irom 
irtlculars and 
may bo ob- 


posts 6-18. For certain .Course Tutor pasts experi- 
ence in Mathematics or Scieuce Education will be 
required. 

SALARIES: Posts 6 and 11, f5.335-f6.064 pa. Posts 
12-18 and 24-26, £4,%9-£5,524 pa. 

All salaries are tax free. 

Snlarles may be increased for candidates with special 
qualifications and experience. 

BENEFITS : Free furnished accommodation ; over- 
seas and children's allowances ; passage-paid anpual 
home leave ; outfit and baggage allowances ; trdvel 
costs. One-year contracts possibly renewable. 
Please write, briefly stating qualifications and 
length of appropriate experience : quoting refer- 
ence 75 A U 60-86 for further details and an applica- 
tion form to The British Council (Appointments), 
65 Davies Street, London W1Y 2AA. 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


BOLTON INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Appliaailon* are Invited for tha following posts:— 

Senior Laoturer/Lefiturer Ilf In Building— Department el Civil Engineering 

Experience ol site cxgsmraUon. contract planning and management essential, together with appropriate 

R rofasalonar. Qualification. Courses offarad In paparlmanr Include B.So. (Hons.) (Civil Engineering). 
.N.D. (Building) and H.N C. (Building). 

- Senior Leotiuer/Leeiufer (I* In Elsolroiile Engineering . (famporaif lor 1 rear). 2 Posts 
Applicants must ha graduates and have relevant Imfuatrlaf experience. Subject Inloissig required ara 
- Electronic Ehglqaerlng and Elactrical Engineering. 


Laoluror I or Leelurar II* |or Health Vlallora — Dspartmanl ol Liberal Bludlss 

Applicants must ha qualified Hoalih Visitors who are on lha O.E.T.H V. Roll of Tulora and will ba 
, expected to leach on lha Health Vlallora course and allied courses. Preference given lo applloanls with 


lha Diploma In Nursing. 

lecturer l or Laolurer II* In Textile Chamislry 

Applicants should be graduate* with research or Industrial experience In eyeing and finishing or man-made 


fibres. Knowledge of chemical testing ol textile materials advantageous. 

Lecturer | In BCotop/ 

To teach atudents on a variety of courses ranging from G.C.E, 1 A 1 level lo Degree work in Physiology/ 
Zoology. An ability to contribute In lha fields of Plant Physiology and Biochemistry would be an added 
qualification. \i 

Laolurer I In Physios 

To assist In teaching lha Physics conlanl of lha Science Dspartmanl courses and lhal of the Inalltule'B 
C.N.A.A. Engineering Degree courses. t . 

Salary 8ealea : L . 


Ledurar f : £t,8$9 -£3,633 p.a.. plus threshold paymenls, plus rooerlt salary award. 

Lhoturor II t l bar) -£6,010 p.a.. plus 4hreaho)ds, plus recant salary award. 

Senior Lecturer: B4,206-£5,010 (bar)-£8,412 p.a., plus Ihresholda. plus racsnl salary award. 


. : *The eppofnlmenl will ba made at a level determined by qualifications and experience of tha successful 

.applicant. ‘ , .. ' , 

'Application forms and further' datalle from lha Vids-Prlnbjpa), Sptlon Insllluta of -Yedhaoiogy’,' Deaite Rdad, 
.B«|on, lo be relumed bb spon aa pbaaHMe. ' 
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Darwin Community College 

School of Australian Linguistics 

Program Chairman 

(1 position) 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer/ 

Assistant Lecturer 

(several positions) 

Tho Auslrallan Government has ostsbllshod lha Daiv/in Community 
Coif age lo provide a wide rango of post-school education for 
Ihe rapidly expanding papulation of ino Northern Territory 
To asalal In lha development of bilingual education end the 
further aludy of Aboriginal languages, e School of Australian 
Linguistics hea been established within the Darwin Community 
College. Thla School hae the main function of providing 
llngulslio training lor Aboriginals which will equip l ham la 
analyse and describe ihelr own languages and lo taka part In 
the preparation ot language teaching mater la la. 

Duo lo Cyclone Tracy, ll Is Intended to Bits Ihe School In Ihe 
(own of Batchelor, which is 100 km. south of Darwin. 

Dulles : 

PROGRAM CHAIRMAN. The appointee will be responsible 
for lha ovoroll planning development and adminitirallon ol the 
program mo of the School. 

SENIOR LECTU RE R/LEGTU RER/A5SI BTANT LECTURER Tho 
oppolnloca will be responsible for Instructing Aboriginals in iho 
pilnclploa of linguistic analysis and nastsl In Lira davqloptnanl 
of aouisas far leaving Aboriginal languages. At IbabI one person 
would bo roqufrod lo specialise na a consultant in ihs preparation 
of lltorncy mnlorlels for use in bilingual achools and alio for 
adult lltoracy pragrnrimO*. 

Quallficntlons : 

OuBlIflcotlono and aaporience In llngulehcs Bhould bo ctc^rty 
etsfod In the application. Additional qua II II cal long and/or ojPvM- 
onco in sducallnn or nnlhropology would be an advaileae. Ona 
lecturing position wilt roqutro qualltlcaUana In acauallc phauaucs 

Salary and Conditions : 

The antary for tho Program Chairman la 5A20.202 per annum. 
The Assistant LacluicrB/Lociurora/Sonior Locturais will ba 
appointed vrlihtn tho salary range SAIO.lOt — SA18.S44. dopondlng 
on qualifications and oxporlonce. 

In addition lo oalary. a district allowance ol $ASS0 por annum 
for a married oppointea, or SA48D for a single appointee, Ib 
payable, logathei wllh a taxation concession of SA540 por annum, 
and nn allowance equal to half tha total deductions tor dapon- 
danla. Housing may be provided for a married appointee wimin 
a reasonable short period. The College wlir meet airfares lor 
Iho auccaaslul applicants and, Ihalr dependents to Darwin, an 
well aa certain romoval coats. Appointees may contribute lo 
the Commonwealth Superannuation Scheme on successfully 
passing e medical examination. 

Applications : 

Applicants should lorward full personal dotoll* qualllicaiions. 
previous appo<ntmont% presort position and tno mums and 
addr osset ol ihiae rcloroos together wild a recant photagrapn to . 

The Registrar, 

, Darwin Community Collage, 

P.O. Box 40146, 

CA8UARINA N.T. 5762. 
by SepLembor 29, 1975. 
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: -LONDON'. '. 

TIIE[ UN1YERBITY , ... 

ST. GeOROB'S ' .HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, ' 

. In assoclmton Wllh 
CHELSEA COLLBOB 

ApADE,NiJC I<t>Q]ST|Un 


. The Polytechnic ot Central London 


Management Teacher 
Development Programme j 

if you are fortunate enough to be able to cfo ^Gmethlng. 
substantial- aboqt your ; own developments ae a" manage- 
ment- teacher. wfietHql’ In a -College, a Polytechnic or a 
UhtVdrtlty.l'ybu 'tfJjr-'^e-InlaHpaldd Jft. btif 10-wopk 1 Managfr 1 
, ment ;Teaohor DevafOpmcnt Programme. Since 1964 we 
have^- assisted with the devefbpmaiit 5 of Wall over 200 
practising or Intending management teachers by enabling 
them lo improve their teaching and course designing 
bHIIIb. 

The noxt programme will run from 

6fh October- 12lh Decs m her 

' ji ' • '■ , 

If you .Would Me to itHaouea youi? luiure .development, rn . 
management WaohlngMn general, or, the lO-week pro^ 
gramma lit particulars please write . to or phone : Michael 
Addison, Ken Ambrbae, or pus Gandy al The Polyieofinlc 
of Central London School of Management Studies. 35 
Marylebona Road, i London NWt -5LS. Tel. 01-486 5911. - 
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